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S£RMON XLU. 

On MaDERATIOH. 



J^t jfaur moderoHon be known unto all mcn.^^VmTLi^ 
rxANs. It. 6. 



TJfE inmeul aUiia 6t Mgirte miiil i ii duuuiud toi (jumtoh t 
ipisi ery. nor d e ^ig nyd for y implcte happipcag. It is, in geneia J^ 
'jTmixm state of'(^Df ifort and sorrew' o^ prospentY and adver * 
^iliy ^ neithca bii|Atened by uninterrupted sunshine, nor ove^ * 
, gst wi th perpetual rfiacte ; but subject to alternate successions 
"nTthe OM, and t&eother. While such a state forbids despair, 
k also checks presumption. It is equally adverse to despondent 
ey of mind, and lo hig^ elevation of spirits. The temper which 
West suits, is expressed in the text by moderation ; which, as the 
habitual tenour of the soul, the apostle exhorts us to discover in 
our whole conduct ; let it be known unto all men. This virtue 
•onsists in the equal balance of the soul. It imports such pro- 
per govenuoaent of our passions and pleasures as shall prevent 
us from running into extremes of any kind ; and shall produce 
a calm and temp^ri^ frame of mind. It chiefly respects our 
xsMuluct in that state which ccnnes under the description of ease^ 
or prosperity. Patience, of which I treated in the preceding dis- 
course, directs the proper regulation of the mind, under the dis^ 
agreeable incidents of life. Moderation determines the bounds 
within which it should remain, when circumstances are agreea- 
ble or promising. What I now purpose is, to point out some of 
tte di^f instances in which Moderation ou^tto take place, and 
to shew the importance of preserving it 

I. Moderation in our wishes. The active mind of man sel- 
dom or never rests satisfied with its present condition, how pros- 
perous soever. Or^inally formed for a wider ran^ of objects, 
Ihr a Mgher sphere of enjoyments, it finds itself, m every situ- 
ation of fortune, strntened and confined. Sensible of deficiency 
VOL. II. a 
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10 On Moderation. [sermon xlii: 

in its state, it is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspir- 
ing wish, after something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 
Hence, that restlessness which prevails so generally among 
mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures which ttiey have 
tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition of rising to som« 
degree of eminence or felicity, of which they have formed to 
themselves an indistinct idea. All which may be considered as 
indications of a certain native, original greatness in the human 
-soul, swelling beyond the limits of its present condition, and 
pointing at the higher objects for which it was made. Happy if 
these latent remains of our primitive state served to direct our 
wishes towards their proper destination, and to lead us into the 
path of true bliss ! 

fiut in this dark ai^d bewildered state, the aspiring tendency 
of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direction, and 
feeds a very misplaced ambition. The nattering appearances 
which here present themselves to sense ; the distinctions which 
fortune confers ; the advantages and pleasures which we imagine 
the world to be ciqpable of b^towing, fill up the ultimate wish 
6f modt men. These are the objects which engross their solitary 
' musings, and stimulate their active labours ; which warm tl:^ 
breast of the young, animate the industry of the middle-aged, 
and often keep alive the passions of the old, until the very dose 
of life. Assuredly, there b nothing unlawful in our wishing to 
be fireed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment ot the comforts of life. But when these wishes are 
not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipitating us 
into much extravagance and folly. Desires and wishes are the 
first springs of action. When they becomeexorbitant, the whole 
character is likely to be tainted. If we sufier our fancy to cre- 
ate to itself worlds of ideal h^piness ; if we feed our imagina^. 
tion with plans of opulence and splendour &r beycmd our rank ; if 
we fix to our wishes certain stages of hi^ advancement or cer- 
tain degrees of uncommon reputation or distinction, as the sole 
stations of felicity; the assured consequence will be, that we 
shall become unhappy in our present state ; unfit for acting the 
part, and discharging the duties that belong to it ; we shall dis- 
oompose the peace and order of our minds, and foment many 
hurtful passions. Here, then, let Moderation begin Its reign ; 
by bringing within reasonable bounds the wishes that we form. 
As soon as they become extravagant, let us check them by proper 
reflections on the fallacious nature of those objects which the world 
hangs 'put to allure desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which conducts 
to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of your 
souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing higher 
tban wordly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your imagina- 
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SERMON xLii.] On Moderation. 11 

tba roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms decttve you. It 
is no more than a phantom, an illusion of happiness which at- 
tracts your fond admiration ; nay, an illusion of haf^iness which 
often conceals much real misery. Do you imagine, that M lae 
happy, who have attained to those summits of d»tinotion, to- 
wards which your wishes aspire ? Alas ! how freauendy has ex- 
perienced shewed, that where roses were suppoaea to bloom, no- 
thing hut briars and thorns grew ? Reputation, beauty, riches, 
grandeur, nay, royalty itself, would, many a time, have been 
gradually exchanged by the possessors, for that more tiuiet and 
humble station, with which you are now dissatisfied. With all 
that is splendid and shining in the world, it is decreed that there 
should mix many deep shades of woe. On the elevated situations 
of fortune, the great calamities of life chiefy &1L There the 
storm spends its vicrience, and there the thunder breaks ; while 

safe and unhurt the inhabitant of the vale remains below. 

Retreat, then, from those vain and pernicious excursions of ex- 
travagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and 
attaiiutUe. Train your minds to moderate' views of human life 
and human happiness. Remember and admire the wisdom of 
Agur's wish. liemove far from tne vanity and lies. Givt 
me rmiher poverty nor riches. Feed me tmth food convenient 
for me : Lest I be fully and den}f thecy cmd eay^ Whot is the 
Lordf or lest I be pooTj and sheUy and take the name of my 
CM in tmn.*— — Let me recommend, 

n. Moderation in our pursuits. Wishes and desires rest 
within. If immoderate and improper, though they taint the 
heart, yet society may not be aflfected by them. The oiMcure 
and harmless individual mav indulge his dreams, without dis- 
turbing the public peace. But when the active pursuits in which * 
we enga|^ rise beyond moderation, they fill the world with ^reat 
disorder; often with flagrant crimes. Thit admonition chiefly 
respects the ambitious men of the world. I say not that all am*< 
Mtion is to be condemned ; or that high pursuits oug^ on every 
occasion, to be checked. Some men are firmed by nature, for 
rising into conspicuous stations of life. In following &e impulse 
of their minds, and properly exerting the talents wiSi. which GMl 
lias Messed them, tiiere is room for ambition to act vi a laudable, 
sphore, and to become the instrument of much public gopd, 
Aut tUs may safely be pronounced, that the bulk of men are 
ready to over-rate their own abilities, and to imi^gine themselves 
equal to higher things than they wer^ evor designed for by na- 
ture. Be sober, dimfore, in fixine your aims, and planning 
your destined pursuits. Beware <h being led aside from the 
plain path of smud and modomte con&ict^ by those false lights 

• PraT.xix^9. 
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which aelf-flattery. is always ready to hang out. By aiming at 
a mark too high, you may fiUl sFuort of what it was within your 
]iQwer to have reached. Instead of attaining to eminence, you 
may expose yourselves to deqrision ; nay^ may bring upon your 
beads manifold disasters. I say to every man that is among you, 
not to think qf himself more highly than he ought to think, but ta 
think soberly.* 

Whatever your aim* be, there is one exercise of modemtion 
which must be enjoined to tliose of the greatest abilities, as well 
^ to others ; that is, never to transgress the bounds of nuM^al 
duty. Amidst the warmth of pursuit, accustom yourselves to 
submit to the restraints, which religion and virtue, which pro- 
priety and decency^ with regio'd to reputation and character, 
impose. Think not, that there are no barriers which oi^t to 
stop yoiu* progress. It is from a violent and impetnous spirit 
that all the evils spring, which are so often found to accompany 
ambition. Hence, in private life, the laws of truth and honour 
are violated. Hence, in public contests, the peace and welfare 
of nations have been so often sacrificed to tiie ambitious pro* 
jects of the great llie man of modenation, as he is temperate 
m his wishes, so in his pursuits he b r^ulated by virtue. A 
good conscience is to him m<ire valuable than any success. He 
is not so much bent on the accomplishment of any design, as tm 
take a dishonourable step, in order to compass it He can have 
patience. He can brook disappointments. He can yield to un- 
surmountabie obstacles; and, by gentle and gradual progress, is 
more likely to succeed in the end, than oth^ are, by violence 
and impetuosity. In his highest enterprise, he wishes not to 
have the appearance of a meteor, which fires the atmosphere j 
or of a comet, which astonishes the public by its blazing eccen- 
tric course ; but rather to resemble those steady luminaries of 
Heaven, which advance in their orbits, with a silent and r^^ 
lar motion. He approves himself thereby to the virtuous, the 
wise, and discerning ; and, by a temperate and unexceptionable 
conduct, escapes those dangers %diich persons of an opposite de- 
scriptioa are perpetually ready to incur. 

Ill, Be moderate in your expectations. When your state 
is flourishing, and the course of events proceeds according to 
your wish, suffer not yovac minds to be vainly lifted up. Flat* 
ter not yourselves with high prospects of the increasing (avouns 
of tiie world, and the continuing applause of men. Say not 
within your hearts, my nuTuntiainstands strong, and shall never 
be moved, I shall never see adversity, lo-^nerrow shall be as this 
day J and more abundantly. — ^You are betraying yourselves ; you 
are laying a sure foundatioa of distppointment and mi^et|r 
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axRHON xLiirj On ModeraUou. 13 

when you illow your fiuicy to soar to such lofty pinnacles of 
oonfideat hope. By building your house in this airy recion, 
you are pr^aring for yourselyes a great and ciiid M. Your 
trust tt the spider^stoeo. You majf lean onyour house: but it 
shaU not stund. You mof/ hoUitfast ; imtit sballnot endure. 
JFor, to mao on eailh it was never granted, to gratify all his 
hopes; or to preserve in one tract of uninterrupted prosperi^, 
Unpleasing vieisutudes never fSul to succeed those that were' 
graie&d. The fashion t^tht fcorldf howg^r or smiling soever, 
jpasseth, and often passeth suddeidy, away. 

By want of modmition in our hopes, we not only increase de- 
jection when disappointment comes, but we accel^tite disappoint- 
acieat ; we bring forward, with greater speed, disagreeable chan- 
ges in our state. For the natoral consequence of presumptuous 
expectation, is rasluiess in conduct He who indulges confident 
security, of course neglects due precautions against the dangers 
that threaten him ; and his &U wUl be foreseen and predicted. 
{ie not oidy exposes himself unguarded to dai^rs, but he mul- 
tiplies them a^anst himsel£ By presumption and vanity, he 
either provokes enmity or incurs contempt 

The arrogant mind, and the pnmd hope, are equally contrary 
to religion, and to prudence. The worid cannot bear such a 
spirit; and Providence seldom &ils to check it The Almi^ty 
beholds widi displeasure those who, intoxicated with prosperity 
foi|^ their dependence on that Supreme Power which raised 
them up^ His awfiU govenunent of the world has been in no- 
thing more consptcuous than in bringing low the Iqfly looks qf 
many and scattering the proud in the imaginations of their 

minds. Is not this the great Babylon wMch I have built by 

the might of my power ^ and for the honour of my mcgesty ?"* 
^hu8 exclaimed the presumptuous monarch in the pride of his 
heart. But lo ! when the word was yet in his mouth, the visitation 
fitmi Heaven came, and the voice was heard ; Oh Nebuchadnezzar J 
to thu it is spoken ; thy Mngd&m is departed from thee.^^He 
that easalteth himself , shall be humbled; and he that hwnbleth 
himse(ff shall be exalted.^ A temperate spirit, and moderate ex* 
pectatioiiSy are the best safeguard of tiie mind in this uncertain and 
changing state. They enable us to pass through life with most 
comfort When we rise in the world, they contribute to our el- 
evation; and if we must fell, they render oar fall the lighter. 

IV. MoDsaATKHf in oar pleasures is an important exercise 
of the virtue which we are now considering. It is an invariaUe 
Jaw of our present condition, that every pleasure which is 
porsoed to exce», converts itself into poison. What was in- 
tenfed for the cordial and refreshment of human life, through 

• Daniel, iy, 3Q, ^1. t ^^^» ^- ^ 1- 
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14 On Moderation, {fiSRMON xlii. 

want of moderation, we turn to its bane. In all the plearares 
of sense, it is apparent, that, only when indulged within cer- 
tain limits, diey confer satisfaction. No sooner do we pass the 
line which temperance has drawn, than pernicious effects come 
forward and show themselves. Could I lay open to your view • 
the monuments of death, they would read a lecture in &vour ol^ 
moderation, much more powerful than any that the most eloquent 
preacher can nve. You would behold the sraves peopled with 
the victims of intemperance. You would behold those chambers 
of darkness hung round, on every side, vnth the trophies* of 
luxury, drunkenness, and sensuality. So numerous would you 
find those martyrs of iniquity, that it may safely be asserted, where 
war or pestilence have suain their thousands, intemperate pleasure 
has slain its ten thousands. 

While the want of moderation in pleasure briogs men to an 
untimely grave, at the same time, until they arrive there, it pur- 
sues and adfflicts them with evils inmmieraMe. To what cause 
^ much as to this, are owing, &ded youth, and premature old 
age ; an enervated body, and an enfeebled mind ; together with 
aU that long train of diseases, whieh^the indulgence of appetite 
and sense have introduced into the world ? Health, cheerful- 
ness, and vigour, are known to be the ofbprtBg of temperance. 
The man of moderation brings to dl the natural and innocent 
pleasures of life, that sound, uncorrupted relish, which eives him 
a much fidler enjoyment of them, than the pallid and vitiated 
appetite of the voluptuary allows him to know. He cutis the 
flower of every allowable gratification, without dwelling upon 
it until the flavour be lost He tastes tiie sweet of everv pleikr 
sure, without pmrsuihg it till the bitter dr^ rise. Wnereas, 
the man of opposite character dips so deep, ttiat he never fiadl» 
to stir an impure and noxioiM sediment, which lies at the bottom 

of the cup. In the pleasures, besides, which are regulated by 

moderation, there is always that dignity which goes uong with 
innocence. No man needs to be ashamed of them. They are 
consistent with honour ; with the favour of God, and ot man. But 
the sensualist, who disdains all restraint in his pleasures, is odious 
in the public eye. His vices become gross ; his charact^ con- 
temptible ; and he ends in being a burden both to himself and to 
society. Let me exhort you once more, 

V. To moderation in all your passions. This exercise of the 
virtue is the more requisite, because there is no passion in hu- 
man nature but what has, of itself, a tendency to run into ex- 
cess. For all passion implies a violent emotion of mind Of 
course it is apt to derange the regular course of oar ideas; 
and to produce confusion within. Nothing, at the same time^ 
is more seducing than passion. During the time when it grows 
and swells, it constantly justifies to qur iqpprehension, the tqr 
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mult which it creates, by meaos of a thousand ialse arguments 
which it fonns, and brings to its aid. Of some passions, such 
as anger and resentment,, the excess is so obyumdv dangerous^ 
as loudly to call for moderation. He who gives himself up to 
the impetuosity of such passions, without restraint, is univer- 
sally condemned by the world ; and hardly accounted a man of 
sound mind. But, what is less apt to be attended to, some even 
of those passions whidi are reckoned innocent, or whose ten-^ 
dency to disorder and evil is not apparent, stand, neverdieless, 
in need of moderation and restraint, as well as others. For such 
is the feebleness, of our nature, that every passion which has for 
its object any worldly good, is in hasnrd of attaching us too 
stron^y, and of trtnapOTting us beyond the bounds of reason. 
If allowed to acquire the full and unrestrained dominion of th^ei 
heart, it is sufficient, in various situations, to render us misera- 
ble; and almost in every situation, by ils engrossing power, 
to render us ne^igent of duties which, as men or Christians, we 
are bound to perform. 

Of the insidious growtii of passion, therefore, we have ^reat 
reason to beware. We ought always to have at hand consider- 
ations, which may assist us in tenmenng its warmth and in re- 
gaining jpossession of our souls. Let us be persuaded, that mo- 
ments of passion are always moments of delusion ; that nothing 
truly is, what it then seems to be ; that all the opinions which 
we then form, are erroneous ; and all the judgments which we 
pass, are extravagant. Let moderation accustom us to watt 
until the fumes of passion be spent ; until the mist which it has 
raised begin to be dissipated. We shall then be able to see 
where truth and ri^t lie ; and reason shall, by degrees, resume 
the ascendant On no occasion let us iiiaagine, that strength of 
mind is shown by violence of passion. This is not the strength 
of men, but the impetuosity of children. It is the strength of 
one who is in the delirium of a fever, or under the disease of mad- 
ness. The strength of sudi a person is indeed increased. But it is 
an unnatural strength ; which being under no proper guidance, b 
directed towards objects that occasion his destruction. True 
strength of mind is shown in governing and resisting passion ; 
not in giving it scope ; in restraining the wild beast within ; and 
acting on the most trjring occasions, according to the dictates of 
conscience, and temperate reason. 

Thus I have pointed out, in several instances, how modera- 
tion ought to be displayed : moderation in our wishes ; modera- 
tion in our pursuits ; moderation in our hopes ; moderation in 
our pleasures; moderation in our passions. It is a principle 
whicn should habitually influence our conduct, and form the 
reigning temperature of the soul. 
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16 On Maderatioti. [sebxok xiii* 

The mat motm to tlus virtue is suggested by the wcnrds im- 
aiediamj^ followii^ the text ; the Lord is at hand. The Jodg^ 
is eoming) who is to close this temporarj seraie of things, and tm 
introdoce a hi^er state of existence* The da^ is at hand, in^ch 
will place the great concerns of men in a point of view very dif^ 
ferent from that in which they are at present bdield ; will stnp 
the world of its false glory ; wiU detect the vanity of earthly pur* 
suits ; and disclose objects which have the proper title to interest 
a rational mind. Objects acquire power to engage our passions 
only in proportion as they are conceived to be great But great, 
or Utile, are no more than terms of compaorison. Those tlHngs 
which appear great to one who knows nothing greator, wiQ simt 
into a diminutive size, when he becomes acquainted with dbrjects 
of a higher nature. Were it oftener in our thoughts, ikat tht 
Lord is at handfWme of those things which now diseompose and 
agitate worldly men, would appear of sufficient mj^itude to raise 
commotion in our breasts. Elnlai^d views of thefutare destina- 
tion of man, and of the place which he may hope to possess in an 
eternal world, naturally give birth to modmition of mind. They 
tend to cool all misplaoed ardour about the advantages of this state ; 
and to produce that calm and temperate frame of spirit, which be-' 
comes men and Christians. They give no ground for entire dis- 
regard of earthly concerns. While we are men, we must fisel 
and act as such. But they afford a good reason why they who 
believe the Lord to be at hcmd, should let tJKfit modsroHon ap- 
pear and be known onto all men* 
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SERMON XLIU. 
On the joy, and the bitterness o¥ the hea&t. 



The heart knaweth his own bitterness j and a stranger doth rwt 
intermeddle unth hisjoy. — ^Proverbs, xiv. 10. 



IT is well known, that men have always been much inclined 
to place their happiness in the advantages of fortune, and the 
distinctions of rank. Hence these have been pursued by the 
multitude with such avidity, that every principle of honour, pro- 
bity, and virtue, have been sacrificed to the attainment of tbem» 
At the same time, many circumstances might have convinced 
men, that supposing them to be successful in the pursuit, it by 
no means followed that happiness was to be the reward. For if 
happiness be, in truth, essentially connected with splendid for- 
tune, or exalted rank, how comes it to pass, that many, in the 
inferior stations of life, visibly spend their days with more com- 
fort, than they who occupy the higher departments of the world ? 
Why does the beggar sing, while the king is sad ? A small mea- 
sure of reflection on our nature might satisfy us, that there are 
other principles of happiness or misery, too often overlooked by 
the world, which immediately aflect the heart, and operate there 
with greater force and power than any circumstances of rank^ 
or fortune. This is the observation of the wise man in the 
text ; and what I now purpose to illustrate. I shall take a view 
of the chief sources of that bitterness which the heart knowethy 
and of Oidijoy with which a stranger doth not intermeddle; 
and then shall point out the proper improvements to be made of 
the subject 

If we enquire carefully into the sources of the joy or bitter- 
ness of the heart, we shall find that they are chiefly two : that 
they arise either from a man's own mind and temper ; or, from 
the connection in which he stands with some of his fellow-crea- 
tures. In other words, the circumstances which most essen^' 
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18 On the Jot/y and the [sermon xliii. 

tially affect every man's happiness, are, his personal character and 
his social feelings. 

I. Evert man's own mind and temper is necessarily to him- 
self a source of much inward joy or bitterness. For every man, 
if we may be allowed the expression, is more connected with 
himself, than with any external object He is constantly a com- 
panion to himself in his own thoughts : and what he meets with 
there, must, of all things, contribute most to his happiness, or 
his disquiet. Whatever his condition in the world be, whether 
high or low, if he find no cause to upbraid himself for his be- 
haviour ; if he be satisfied that his conduct proceeds upon a ra- 
tional plan; if, amidst the failings incident to humanity, his 
conscience be, in the main, free from reproach, and his mind un- 
disturbed by any dismal presages of fiiturity ; the foundation is 
laid for a placid and agreeable tenour of life. If to this you add 
a calm and cheerful temper, not easily fretted or disturbed, not 
subject to envy, nor prone to violent passion, much of that joy 
will be produced, wluch, it is said in the text, a stranger inter- 
meddleth not tvith. For this is an intrinsic joy, independent of 
all foreign causes. The upright many as it is written, is satis*- 
fiedfrom himself. Undisturbed by the vexations of folly, or the 
remorse of guilt, his nights will be peaceful, and his days se- 
rene. His mind is a kingdom to itself. A good conscience^ 
and good temper, pregpare, even in the midst of poverty, a con- 
tinual/east. 

But how sadly wilt the scene be reversed, if the first thoughts 
which occur to a man concerning himself, shall be of a gloomy 
and threatening kind ; if his temper, instead of calmness and 
self-enjoyment, shall yield him nothing but disquiet and painfiil 
agitation ! In any situation of fortune, is it possible for him to 
be ha^py, whose mind is in this troubled state? The spirit of a 
man unll sustain his infirmities ) hut a wounded spirit who 
can bear? Vigour of mind may enable a man to sustain many 
shocks of adversity. In his spirit, as long as it is sound, he can 
find a resource, when other auxiliaries fail. But if that which 
-should sustain him be enfeebled and broken ; if that to which he 
has recourse for the cure of other sorrows, become itself the 
wounded part ; to what quarter can he turn for relief? 

The wounds which the spirit suffers are owing chiefly to three 
causes : to folly, to passion, or to guilt They frequently origi- 
nate fix>m folly; that is, £rom vain and improper pursuits, 
which, though not directly criminal, are unsuitable to a man's 
age, character, or condition, in the world. In consequence of 
these he beholds himself degraded and exposed ; and suffers the 
pain of many a mortifying reflection, and many a humbling 
comparison of himself with others. The distress occasioned by 
a sense of folly, is aggravated by any violent passion being al- 
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lowed to take poasession of the heart Even though it be of 
the class oi those which are reckoned innocent, yet if it have 
entirely seized and overpowered a man, it destroys his tran- 
quillity, and brings his mind into a perturbed state. But if it 
be a passion of ti^e black and vicious kind, it is sufficient to 
blast die most flourishing condition, and to poison all his joys* 
If to those wounds inflicted by foUy, or by passion, you add the 
wound of guilt, the remorse and fear produced by criminal 
deeds, you fill up the measure of pain and bitterness of heart 
Often have the terrors of conscience occasioned inward paro- 
xysms, or violent agitations of mind. A dark and threatening 
cloud seems, to the conscious sinner, to be hanging over his 
head. He who believes himself despised, or hated, by men, and 
who dreads at the same time an avenging God, can derive little 
pleasure from the external comforts of life. The bitterness of his 
heart infuse* itself into every draught which pleasure ofiers to 
his lips. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, poverty, and 
sickness, are nothing in comparison of those inward distresses of 
mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt,. They may 
indeed prevail in different degrees, according as one or other of 
those principles of bitterness is predominant But they are sel* 
dom parted far asunder from one another ; and when, as it too 
often happens, all the three are complicated, they complete the 
misery of man. The disorders of the mind, having then arisen 
to their height, become of all things the most dreadful. The 
shame of folly, the violence of passion, and the remorse of 
guilt, acting in conjunction, have too. frequently driven men to 
the last and abhorred refuge, of seeking relief in death from 
a life too embittered to be any longer endured. I proceed to 
consider, 

IL Other troubles and other joys of the heart, arising from 
sources different from those that I have now described ; founded 
jn the relations or connections which we have with others, and 
springing from the feelings which these occasion. Such causes 
of sorrow or joy are of an external nature. Religion does not 
teach that all the sources of inward pleasure or pain are derived 
from our temper and moral behaviour. These are indeed the 
principal springs of bitterness or joy. In one way or other, 
tKey affect all the pleasures and pains of life ; but they include 
not, within themselves, the whole of them. Our Creator did not 
intend, that the happiness of each individual should have no de* 
pendance on those who are around him. Having connected us 
in society by many ties, it is his decree, that these ties should 
prove^ both during their subsistence, and in their dissolution, 
causes of pleasure or pain, immediately, and often deeply, affect- 
ing the human heart My doctrine, therefore, is not, that the 
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bitterness which the heart knoweth as its oum, and the Joy with 
which a stranger intemieddleth not^ is independent of every 
thing external. What I assert is, that this bitterness and thisjfoy 
depend much more on other causes, than on riches or poverty, On 
high or low stations in the world ; that equally in the conditions 
of elevated fortune and of private life, the most material circum* 
stances of trouble or felicity, tiext to the state of our own mind 
and temper, are the sensations and affections which arise from 
the connections we have with others. 

In order to make this appear, let us suppose a man in any 
rank or condition of life, happy in his family and his friends ; 
soothed by the cordial intercourse of kind affections which he 
partakes with them ; enjoying the comfort of doing them good 
offices, and receiving in return their sincerest gratitude ; expe- 
riencing no jealousy nor envy, no disquiet or alienation of af- 
fection, among those with whom he is connected ; — *4iow many^ 
and how copious sources of inward joy open to such a man ! 
How smooth is the tenor of a life that proceeds m such a course ! 
What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and children, of 
brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to every sur- 
rounding object, and every returning day ! With what a lustre 
doos it gild even the small habitation where such placid intercourse 
dwells ; where such scenes of heartfelt satisfaction succeed unin- 
terruptedly to one another ! 

But let us suppose this joyful intercourse to be broken off, in 
an untimely hour, by the cruel hand of the last foe ; let us ima- 
gine the family, once so happy among themselves, to behold the 
parent, the child, or the spouse, to whom their hearts were at- 
tached by the tenderest ties, stretched on the cold bed of death ; 
then what bitterness does the heart know ! This, in the strictest 
sense, is its own bitterness ; from which it is not in the power 
of any external circumstance whatever to afford it relief. Amidst 
those piercing griefs of the heart, all ranks of life are levelled ; 
all distinctions of fortune are forgotten. Unavailling are the tro- 
phies of splendid woe with which riches deck the fatal couch, to 
give the least comfort to the mourner. The prince, and the pea- 
sant, then equally feel their own bitterness. Dwelling on the 
melancholy remembrance of joys that are past and gone, the one 
forgets his poverty, the other despises the gilded trappings, of 
his state; both, in that sad hour, are fully sensible, that on the 
fiivours of fortune it depends not to make man happy in this 
world. 

But it is not only the death of friends, wliich, in the midst of 
a seemingly prosperous state, is able to bring distress home to 
the heart. From various failures in their conduct when living, 
arises much of the inward uneasiness we suffer. It will, in 
^neral, be found, that the behaviour of those among whom we 
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live in near connection, is^ next to personal character and tem- 
per, the chief source either of the pleasures, or of the disquiet- 
tides, of every man's life. As when their, behaviour is cordial 
and satisfacftorf . it is of all external things the most soothing to 
the mind ; so, on the other hand, their levity, their inattention, 
or occasional harshness, even though it proceed to no decided 
breach of friendship, yet ruf9es and frets the temper. Social 
life, harrassed with those petty vexations, resembles a road which 
a man is doomed daily to travel ; but finds it rugged, and stony, 
and painful to be trod. 

The case becomes much worse, if the base and criminal con- 
duct of persons whom we have once loved, dissolve all the bonds 
of amity, and show that our confidence has been abused. Then 
are opened some of the deepest springs of bitterness in the hu- 
man heart ^Behold the heart of the parent, torn by the im- 

worthy behaviour and cruel ingratitude of the child, whom he had 
trained up with the fondest hopes ; on whom he had lavished his 
whole affection ; and for whose sake he had laboured and toiled, 
through the course of a long life. Behold the endearments of the 
conjugal state changed into black suspicion, and mistrust; the 
affectionate spouse, or the virtuous husband, left to mourn, with 
a broken heart, tlv^ infidelity of the once-bebved partner of their 
life. Behold the unsuspecting friend betrayed in the hoar of 
danger, by the friend in whom he trusted ; or in the midst of 
severe misfortune, meeting nothing but cold indifference, perhaps 
9com and contempt, where he had expected to find the kindest 

sympathy. Are these, let me ask, uncommon scenes in the 

world ? Are such distresses peculiar to any rank or station ? Do 
they chiefly befal persons in humble life, and, have the great 
and prerogative which affords them exemption ? When the heart 
is sorely wounded by the ingratitude or faithlessness of those on 
whom it had leaned with the whole weight of affection, wkere 
shall it turn for relief? Will it find comfort in the recollection of 
honours and titles, or in the contemplation of surrounding trea- 

5?ure8 ! ^Talk not of the honours of a court. Talk not of the 

wealth of the east These, in the hours of heart-bitterness, arc 
spumed, as contemptible and vile ; perhaps cursed, as indirect 
causes of the present distress. The dart has made its way to the 
heart There, there it is fixed. The very seat of feeling is as- 
sailed ; and in proportion to the sensibility of the sufferer's heart, 
and the tenderness of his aflfections, such unfortunately, will be 
his d^ree of anguish. A good conscience, and hope in God, may 
indeed bring him consolation. But under such distresses of the 
heart, as I have described, fortune, be it as flourishing as you will, 
is no more than an empty pageant It is a feeble reed, which 
affords no support It is a house of straW; which is scattered 
before the wind. 
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Thus, you see this doctrine meeting u$, from many quarters, 
that the heart knows a bitterness and joy of its own, altogether 
distinct from the uneasiness or the pleasure that is.prodocyed by 
the circumstances of external fortune 5 arising either from per- 
sonal character, and the state of a man's own mind ; or from 
the affections excited by the relations in which he stands to 
' others. This joy and this bitterness are, each (^ them, of 90 
much greater consequence than any distinctions of fortune, thi^t, 
blessed with the former, one may be happy, as fin* as human hap- 
piness goes, in a cottage ; and afflicted with the latter, he must be 

miserable in a palace. Let us now proceed to an important 

partof thesubject,thepracticalimproyement to which thisdoctrioe 
leads. 

FiAfiT, Let it serre to moderate our passion for riches, and 
high situations in the world. It is well known, that the eager 
pursuit of these is the chief incentive to the crimes that fill the 
world. Hence, among the middle and lower ranks of men, all 
the fraud, falsehood, and treachery, with which the c(Hnpetition 
for cain infests society. Hence, in the higher stations of the 
world, all the atrocious crimes flowing from ambition, and the 
love of power, by which the peace of mAoktnd has so o&jdu been 
broaken, and the earth stained with Uood. Had these coveted 
advaatages the power, when obtained, of insuring joy to the 
heart, and rendering it a stranger to bitterness, some apology 
might be offered for the violence to which they have given occa- 
sion. The prize might be supposed wcHthy of being acquired 
at a high expense, when so much depended on the attainment. 
But I have shown, I hope with satisfactory evidence, that the 
contrary is the truth. I say not, that the advantages of fortune 
deserve no regard from a wise or a good man. Poverty is al- 
ways distressing. Opulence and rank are both attended with 
many comforts, and may be rendered subservient to the most 
valuable purposes. But what I say is, that it is a great error 
to rate them beyond their just value. Secondary advantages, 
inferior assistances to felicity, they are, and no more. They 
rank below every thing that immediately affects the heart, and 
that is a native source of joy or bitterness there. If a man be 
either unhappy in his dispositions, or unhappy in all his con- 
nections, you heap upon him, in vain, all the treasures, and all 
the honours which kings can bestow. Divest these things, then, 
of that false glare which the opinions of the multitude throw 
around them. Contemplate them with a more impartial eye. 
Pufsue them with less eagerness. Above all, never sacrifice to 
the pursuit any degree of probity or moral worth, of candour or 
good affection ; if you would not lay a foundation for that bitter- 
ness of heart, which none of the goods of fortune can eitjlier com- 
pensate or cure. 
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Secondly, Let fte obdenrations which have been made, cor- 
rect our mistakes, and check our complaints, concerning a sup- 
posed promiscuous distribution of happiness in this world. The 
charge of injustice, which so often, on this account, hath been 
brought against Providence, rests entirely on this ground, that 
the happiness and misery of men may be estimated by the de- 
gree of their external prosperity. This is the delusion under 
which the multitude have always laboured ; but which a just 
consideration of the invisible springs of happiness that enect 
the heart is sufficient to correct. If you would judge whether 
a man be really happy, it is not solely to his houses and his 
lands, to his equipage and his retinue, you are to look. Unless 
you could see farther, and discern what joy, or what bitterness, 
his heart feels, you can pronounce nothing concerning him. — 
That proud and wicked man whom you behold surrounded with 
state and splendour, and upon whom you think the favours of 
Heaven so improperly lavished, may be a wretch, pining away 
in sedret, with a thousand griefs unknown to the world. That 
poor man, who appears neglected and overlooked, may, in his 
humble station, be partaking of all the moral and all the social 
joys that exhilirate the heart ; may be living cheerful, content- 
ed and happy. Cease then to murmer against dispensations of 
Providence, which are, to us, so imperfectly known. Envy not 
the prosperity of sinners. Judge not of the real condition of men, 
from what floats merely on the surface of their state. Let us 
rather, 

Thirdly, Turn our attention to those internal sources of 
happiness or misery, on which it hath been shown that so much 
depends. As far as the bitterness or joy of the heart arises from 
the first of those great springs which I assigned to it, our own 
conduct and temper, so far our happiness is placed, in some 
measure, in our own hands. What is amiss or disordered with* 
in, in consequence of folly, of passion, or guilt, may be rectified 
by due care, under the assistence of Divine grace. He who 
thereby attains to a tranquil and composed state of heart, free 
from ill humour and disgust, from violent passions, and from vex- 
ing remorse, is laying a foundation for enjoyment of himself, 
much surer and broader than if he were amassing thousands to 
increase his estate. 

With regard to the other spring of joy or bitterness of heart, 
arising from our connections with others, here, indeed, we are 
more dependent on things not within our power. These con- 
nections are not always of our own forming ; and even when 
they have been formed by choice, the wisest are liable to be dis- 
appointed in their expectations. Yet here to it will be found, 
that the proper regulation of the heart is of the utmost impor- 
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taace, both for improving the joys which our situation affords^ 
and for mitigating the griefs which our connections may render 
unavoidable. As fai* as the choice of friends or relatives depends 
on ourselves, let their virtue and worth ever direct that choice, 
if wq look for any lasting felicity from it In all the habits and 
attachments of social life, after they are formed, let it be our 
study, to fulfil properly our own part Let nothing be wanting 
on our side, to nourish that mutual harmony and affectionate 
friendship which, in every situation of life, has been shown, is 
of so great consequence to our peace and satisfaction- It is not, 
indeed, in our power to preserve always alive those friends, in 
whom our hearts delight. It is often not in our power to pre- 
vent the ingratitude and unworthy behaviour of other friends, 
from whom we once expected comfort But under those afflict- 
ing incidents of life, much may be done by proper emplo5m:ent 
of the thoughts, and direction of the affections, for obtaining relief. 
To a purified and well regulated heart, reason and religion can 
bring many aids for healing its wounds and restoring its peace ; 
aids which, to the negligent and vicious, are whollv imknown. 
The greater experience we have of the vicissitudes of human life, 
wiih more weight will that precept of the wise man always come 
home to our remembrance ; keep thy heart unth all diligence ;foT 

out of it are the issues oflifeJ* ^Hence arises. 

In the fourth and last place, another instruction, that is, of 
the utmost importance to us all, frequently to look up to Hun 
who made tlie human heart ; and to implore his assistance in the 
regulation and government of it Known to him are all the 
sources of bitterness and joy by which it is affected. On him it 
depends, to let them forth, or to shut them up ; to increase, or 
to diminish them at his pleasute. In a study so infinitely im- 
portant to happiness, as that of the preservation of inward peace, 
we cannot be too earnest in beseeching aid from the great Father 
of Spirits, to enable us to keep our hearts free from distress and 

trouble. ^Besides the assistance which we may hope to derive 

from Divine grace, the employments of devotion themselves form 
one of the most powerful means of composing and tranquillising 
the heart On various occasions, when the sources of heart-bit- 
terness have been most overflowing, devotion has been found the 
only refuge of the sufferer. Devotion opens a sanctuary, to 
which they whose hearts have been most deeply wounded, can 
always fly. Within that quiet and sacred retreat, they have often 
found a healing balsam prepared, when grieved by men, they 
have derived, nrom the ascent of the mind towards God and ce- 
lestial objects, much to sooth them at present, and muck to hope 

* rrov. iv.23. 
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for in future. Let us^ ^lerefore, negleet no mean with which 
religion can fitmish as, for promoting the joys, and asBua^ing 
the bitterness, of tlie heart Amidsit the frailties of our nature, 
the inconstancy of men, and the frequent changes of human life, 
Tve shall find every assistance that can be procured, little enough, 
for enabling us to pass our few days with tolei-able comfort and 
peace. 



vot. ir. 
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SERMON XLIV. 
On characters or imperfect goodness. 



JTien JesuSy beholding himy loved Mm. ^Mark, x. 21. 



THE characters of men wfiich the world presents to us are 
infinitely diversified. In some, either the good Or the bad qua- 
lities are so predominant as strongly ]» mark the character ; to 
discrinunate one person as a virtuous, another as a vicious man. 
In others these qualities are so mixed together, as to leave the 
character doubtful. The light and the shade are so much blend- 
ed, the colours of virtue and vice run in such a manner into one 
another, that we can hardly distinguish where the one ends, and 
the other begins ; and we remain in suspense whether to blame 
or to praise. While we admire those who are thoroughly good, 
and detest the grossly wicked, it is proper also to bestow atten- 
tion on those imperfect characters, where there may be much to 
praise, and somewhat to blame ; and where i^gard to the com- 
mendable part shall not hinder us from remarking what is de- 
fective or faulty. Such attentions will be found the more useful, 
as characters of t^is mixed sort are, more frequently than any 
other, exhibited to us in the commerce of society. 

It was one of this sort, which gave occasion to the incident 
recorded in the text. The incident seems to have been consi- 
dered as remarkable, since it is recounted by three of the evan- 
gelical writers ; and by them aH, with nearly the same circum- 
jftances. The person to whom the history relates was a ruler; 
one of higher rank and station than those who usually resorted 
to Jesus. He was a rich man : He was a young man. His 
whole behaviour was prepossessing and engaging. He appears 
to have conceived a high opinion of our Lord. He addressed 
him with the utmost respect ; and the question which he put to . 
him was proper and important He kneeled to him, and said^ 
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good mastery wkat shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 
His conduct in the world had been regular and decent. He could 
protest, that he had liilherto kept himself free from any gross vice ; 
and in his dealings with others, had observed the precepts of God. 
Our Lord, beholding him^ is said to have loved him ; whence we 
have reason to conclude, that he was not hypocritical in his pro* 
fessions ; and that his countenance carried the expression of good 
dispositions, as his speech and his manners weare altogether oom- 
jdacent and gentle. Yet this person, amiable as he was, when 
his virtue was put to the test, disappointed the hopes which he 
had ^ven reason to form. Attached, in all probability, to the 
indulgence of ease and pleasure, he wanted fortitude of mind to 
part with the ^vantages of the world, for the sake of religion. 
When our Lord required him to fulfil his good intentions, by re- 
linquishing bis fortune, becoming one of his followers, and pre- 
paring himself to encounter sufferings, the sacrifice appeared to nim 
too great. Impressions of virtue, however, stiU remained on his 
mind. He was sensible of what he ought to have done ; and re- 
gretted his ^ant of oourage^to do it He was sorrowful : He Ufos 
grieved : Yet he went away. 

PsRsoNs of a character son^ewhat resembling this, all of us 
may have met with ; especially among the young ; among those 
who have been liberally educated, and polished by a good so^ 
ciety. They abhor open vice, and crimes that disturb the 
world. They have a respect for religion. They are willing to 
receive inslruotion for their conduct. They are modest and un- 
assuming ; respectfiil to their superiors in age or station \ gen- 
tle in their address ; inoffensive and corteous in their whole be- 
haviour. They are fond of obliging every one ; uivwiUing to hurt 
or displease any.— -Such persoAs we cannot but love. We 
gladly promise well of them ; and are disposed to forward and 
assist them ; yet such is the weakness of our natio'e, that at the 
bottom of this character there may lie, as wc see exemplified in 
the instance before us, some secret and matsrial defi^ts. That 
vigour of mind, that firmness of principle, may be wanting, which 
is requisite for enabling them to act with propriety, when their 
virtue is put to a decisive trial. The softness of their nature is 
unfavourable to a steady perseverance in the course of integrity. 
They possess the amiable qualities ; but there is ground to sus- 
pect, that in the estimable ones they are deficient. While, there- 
fore^ we by no means class tfiem among tiie bad, we dare not 
give them the full praise of virtue. When they set out in the 
worid, we cannot pronounce with eonfidence, what confirmed 
features their character will assume; nor how far they can be 
depended upon in future life* Allow me now to point out the 
dangers which such persons are most likely to mcur; and to 
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shew what is ixi<|Ukiile for them farther to study, ia order to their 
fuUillinpj the partof ^ood mcQ and tiue Christians. 

I. Persons of this description are not qualified for discharg- 
ing aright many duties, to which their situation in life may call 
them. In certain circumstances, they hehave with ahtmdance of 
propriety/ When all is calm and smooth around them ; when 
nothing occurs to agitate the mind, or to disturb tlie tenor of 
placid life, none ol their defects come forward. They are be- 
loved, and they are useful. They promote the comfort of human 
society ; and, by gentleness and courtesy of mauncrs, serve to 
cement men together in at^recable union. But to sail on the 
-tranquil surface of an unruffled lalce, and to steer a safe course 
through a troubled and stormy ocean, require different talents : 
and. alas! human life oflener resembles , the stormy ocean, than 
the unruffled lake. We shall not have been long embarked, with- 
out finding the re>semblance to hold too closely. 

Amidst the bustle of. the world,. amidst the open contentions 
and secret enmities which prevail, in every society, mildness and 
gentleness alone are not sufficient to carry us w^ith honour through 
&ie duties of our different stations ; as heads of iiamilies, citizens, 
subjects, magistrates, or as engaged in the pursuits of our seve- 
ral callings. Disturbances and trials arise, which demand vigor- 
ous exertions of all the moral powers; of patience, vigilance^ 
and self-denial; of constancy and fortitude, to support us under 
danger and reproach ; of temperance, to restrain us from being 
carried away by pleasure ; of firm and determined principle, to 
make us despise the bribes of sin. These manly dispositions of 
mind arp indispensably necessary to pi'epaie one for surmount- 
ing the di^scouragements of virtue, and for struggling honourably 
through the hilrciships of life. -Unless he be thus armed and for- 
tified, whatever good intentions have been in his heart, they are 
likely to be frustrated in action. Nothiug that is great, can be 
undertaken. Notiiing that is difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 
complished. N^ are we to imagine, that it is only m .tinies of 
persecution or wai", or civU commotions, that there is occasion 
for those stronger efforts, those masculine virtues of the soul, to 
be displaced. The private, and seemingly quiet stations of life, 
often call men forth, in the days of peace, to severe trial of firm- 
ness and constancy. The life of very few proceeds in so uniform 
a train, as not to oblige them to discover, in some situation or 
other, what proportion they possess of tlie estimable qualities of 
man. Hence it sometimes happens, that persons whose man- 
ners tvere much less promising and engaging than those of others, 
have, nevertheless, when brought to act a part in critical circum- 
stances, performed that part with more unsullied honour and 
firmer integrity than they. 
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II. Persons of the character I have descrihied are ill fitted, 
not only for discharging the higgler duties of life, but also for 
resisting the common temptations to vice. With good disposi- 
liG^hs in their mind, with a desire, like the young ruler, in the 
text, to know what they shall dp in order to inherit eternal life ; 
yet when the terms required of them interfere^ with any favourite 
enjoyment, Hke him, they are 8orrou\fulj arid go away. The 
particular trial to w^ich he ws\s put, may ^pear to be a hard 
one, and to exceed the ordinary rate of virtue. Our Lord, who 
discerned his heart, saw it to be necessary, in his case, for 
bringing his character to the test, But in cases, where trials of 
much less difficulty present themselves, they who partake of a 
character similar to his, are often found to give way. The good 
qualities which they possess, border on certain wesJknesses of the 
mind ; and these weaknesses are apt to betray them insensibly into 
vices with which they are connected. 

Good nature, for instance, b in danger of running into that 
unlimited complaisance, which assimilates men to the loose man- 
ners of those whom .they find around them. Pliant and yielding 
in their temper, they have not force to stand by the defcisions of 
their own minds, with regard to right and wrong. Like the ani- 
mal which is said to assume the colour of every object to which it 
is applied, they lose all proper character of their own ; and are 
formed by- the characters of those with whom they chance to as- 
sociate. The mild are apt to sink into habits of indolence and 
sloth. The cheerful and gay, when warmed by pleasure and 
mirth, lose that sobriety and self-denial, which is essential to the 

support of virtue. ^Even modesty and submissioir, qualities so 

valuable in themselves, and so highly ornamental to youth, some- 
times degenerate into a vicious timidity; a timidity which re- 
strains men from doing their duty with firmness ; which cannot 
sta|^ the fix)wn of the great, the reproach of the multitude, pr even 
the ridicule aijd sneer of the scorner. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a constant desire to please, 
and an unwillingness to ofiend or hurt. Yet in characters where 
this is a predominant feature, defects are often found. Fond al- 
ways to oblige, and afraid 'to utter any disagreeable truth, such 
persons are sometimes led to dissemble. Tneir love of truth is 
sacrifioed to their love of pleasing. Their speech, and their 
manners assume a studied courtesy. You cannot always depend 
on their smile ; nor, when they promise, be sure of the perform- 
ance. They mean and injtend well. But the good intention is 
temporary. Like wax, they yield easily to every impression ; 
and the transient friendship contracted with one person, is efiaced 
by the next Undistinguishing desire to oblige, often proves, in 
the present state of human things^ a dangerous habit They who 
cannot; on many occasions, give a firm and steady denial^ or 
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who cahnot break off a connection which hai been hastily and 
improperly formed, stand on the brink of many mischiefs. They 
will be seduced by the corrupting, ensnared by the artful, be- 
trayed by those in whom they had placed their trust Unsus- 
picious themselves, they wwe flattered with the belief of having 
many friends ai*oun4 them. Elated with sanguine hopes, and 
cheerful spirits, they reckoned, that t(hmorrow uxnddbe as this 
ddy^ and mare abundant. Injudicious liberality, and thoughtless 
profusion, are the- consequence; until in the end, the straits to 
which they are reduced, bring Uiem into mean or dishonourable' 
courses. Through innocent, but unguarded weakness, and from 
want of the severer virtues, they are, in process of time, betray- 
ed into downright crimes. Such may be the conclusion of those, 
who, like the young ruler before us, with many amiable and pro- 
mising dispositions, had begun their career in life. 

III. Such persons are not prepared for sustaining, with pro- 
priety and dignity, the distresses to which our state is liable. 
They were equipped for the season of sunshine and serenity ; 
but when the sky is overcast, and the days of darkness come, 
their feeble minds are destitute of shelter, and iU provided for 
defence. Then is the time, when more hardy qualities are re- 
quired } when courage must face danger, constancy support pain, 
patience possess itseUf in the midst of discouragements, magna-, 
nimity display itself in contempt of threatenings. If those high 
virtues be altogether strangers to the mind, the jnild and gentle 
will certainly sink under the torrent of disasters; — ^The ruler in 
the text could plead, that his behaviour to others, in the course of 
social life^ had been unexceptionable. ,So' far, the reflection on 
his conduct woi^d afford him comfort amidst adversity. But no 
man is without failings. In the dejecting season of trouble it 
will occur to every one, that he has been guilty of frequent trans- 
gression*; that much of what ought to have been done, i»s 
neglected ; and that much of what has been done, had better have 
been omitted. In such situations, when a thousand apprehen- 
sions arise to alarm conscience, nothing is able to quiet its un- 
easiness, except a well-grounded trust in the mercy and accept- 
ance of Heaven. It is firm religious principle, acting upon a 
manly and enlightened mind, that gives dignity to the character, 
and composure to the heart, under all the troubles of the worid. 
This enables the brave and virtuous man, with success to buffet 
the storm. While he, who had once sparkled in society will all 
the charms of gay vivacity and had been the delight of every 
circle in which he was engaged, remains dispirited, overwhelmedy 
and annihilated, in the evil day. 

Such are the failings incident to persons of mixed and imper- 
fect goodness ; such the defects of a character formed merely of 
the amiable, without the estimable qualities of man. 
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It appears from this, that we myst not ]^tce too much trust in 
the fair appearances, which a character may at first exhibit In 
judging of others, let us always think the best^ and employ the 
spirit of charity and candour. But in judging of ourselyes, we 
ought to be more severe. Let us remember him whom our Lord 
beheld, and lovied; and who yet fell short of the kingdom of 
Heaven. Let us not forget^ that something more than gentleness 
and modesty, tha^ complacency of temper and affability of man- 
ners, is requisite to form a worthy man or a truc^hristian. To 
a high place in our esteem, these qualities are ju^y entitled. 
They enter essentially into every good man's character. They 
form some of its most favourable distinctions. But they eonsti* 
tute a part of it; not the whole. Let us not, therefore, rest on 
them entirely, when we conceive an idea of what manner of per- 
sons we ought to be. ' 

Let piety form the basis offiml and osftahlished virtue. If, 
this be wanting, the character cannot be sound and entire. Mo^ 
ral virtue will always be endangered, often be overthrown, when 
it is separated from its surest sqpport Confidence in God, 
stren^ened by faith in the 'great Redeemer of mankind, not 
only amidst the severer trials of virtue, gives constancy to the 
mind ; but, by nourishing thfe hope of immortaKty, adds warmth 
and elevation to the affections. They whose conchict is not ani- 
mated by religious principle, are deprived of the most powerful 
incentive to worthy and hon6urable deeds. 

Let such discipline, next, be studied as may form us to the ac- 
tive and manly virtues. To natural good affections, we can ne- 
ver entirely trust our conduct. These, as hasi been shewn, may 
sometimes be warped into what is wrong ; and oft»n WSi prove 
insufficient for x»rrying us rightly through all the duties of life* 
Grood affections are highly valuable ; but they must be supported 
hy fixed principles^ cultivated in the understanding, and rooted 
in the heart. Habits must be acquired of temperance and self- 
denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, and endure pain, 
when either of them inferfere with our duty, that we may be 
prepared to make a sacrifice of any worldly interest, when the 
voice of God and conscience demand it Let us always remem- 
ber, that without fortitude of mind, there is no manhood ; there 
can be no perseverance in virtue. L^ a sacred and inviolably 
regard ibr truth reign in our whole W^viour. Let us be dis- 
tinguished for fidelity to every promise* e have made ; and for 
constancy in every worthy friendship we have formed. Let no 
weak complaisance, no undue regard to the opinions of men, 
ever make us betray the rights irf conscience. What we have 
once, upon due consideration, adopted as rules of conduct, to 
these let us adhere unshaken. However the world may change 
around us, let it find us the same in prosperity and adversity ; 
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iaidifiil to God aiid yirtue ; faithful to the convictions of our own 
heart What our lot in the world may be, is not ours to forese<» 
or d^ermine. But it is ours to resolve, that, whatever it shall 
be, it shall find us persevering in one line of uprightness and 
honour. 

By such discipline, such attentions as these, we are to guard 
against those failings, which are somettmes found to stain the 
most engaging chstracters. Joining in proper union the aimiable 
and the estimable qualities, by the one We shaU attract the good, 
and by the other, command respect from the bad. We shall both 
secure our own integrity, and shall exhibit to others a proper 
view of what virtue is, in its native grace and majesty. In oho 
pai-t of our character, we shall resemble the flower that smiles in 
spring ; in another, the firmly rooted tree, that braves the winter 
storm. For, remember we must, that there is a season of winter, 
as well as of spring and summer, in human life ; and it concerns 
us to be equally prepared for both. 

A HIGHER and more perfect example of such a character as 
I now recommend, cannot be found, than what is presented to us 
in the life of Jesus Christ In him we behold sfll that is gentle, 
united with all that it is rcspectable. It is a remarkable expres- 
sion, which the Apostle Paul employs concerning him ; I beseech 
you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ* Well might 
these qualities be singled out, as those for which he was known 
and distinguished. We see him in his whole behaviour afiablc, 
courteous, and easy of access. He conversed familiarly with all 
who presented themselves ; and despised not the meanest. With 
all the infirmities of his disciples he calmly bore ; and his rebukes 
were mild, when their provocations were great Her wept over 
the calamities of his country, which persecuted him ^ and apolo- 
gised and prayed for them who put him to death. Yet the sam« 
Jesus we behold, awful in the strictness of his virtue, inflexible 
in the cause of truth ; uncomplying with prevailing manners, 
when he found them corrupt ; setting his face boldly against the 
hypocritical leaders of the people; ovA^wed by none of their 
thrcatenings *, in the most indignant terms reproving their vices 
and stigmatizing their chara<^ters. We behold him gentle, with- 
out being tame ; firm, without being ^em ; courageous without 
being violent Let this mind be in t« which was also in Jesus 
Christ ; and we shaUTfttain to honour, both with (Jod and 
with man. ^ 

♦ 2 Cor. X 1. • 
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SERMON XLV. 

On the sacrament of the lord's supper, as a prepara- 
tion FOR DEATH. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper.] 



But I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the viney until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father^s kingdom.^-— Matthew. y xxvi. 29. . 



With these words of our blessed Lord the Evangelist con-' 
eludes hb account of the institution of the Sacrament of the Sup- 
per. It is an institution which, solemn and venerable in itself, 
is rendered still more so by the circumstances which accompa- 
nied it Our Lord had now, for about three years, continued to 
appear in his public character, in the land of Judea. He had, all 
along, been watched with a jealous eye, by his enemies ; and the 
tune was come, when they were to prevail against him A few 
friends he had, from the beginning, selected, who, in every vi- 
cissitude of his state, remain^ faithfully attached to him. With 
these friends he was now meeting for the last time on the very 
evening in which he was betrayed and seized. He perfectly knew 
all that was to beCaJ him. He knew that this was the last meal 
in which he was to join with those who had been the companions 
of all his labours, the confidants of all his griefs ; among whom 
he had passed all the quiet and private moments of his life. He 
knew that within a few hours he was to be torn from this loved 
society, by a band of ruffians ; and by to-morrow, was to be 
publicly arraigned as a malefactor. With a heart melting with 
tenderness, he said to the twelve Apostles, as he sat down with 
them at table, With desire I have desired to eat th is pa^fiover with 
you before I suffer.* And then, having gratified himseif for the 



• Luke, xxii. 15. 
VOL. TT. 5 
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last time in their society, and having instituted that commemo- 
ration of his death, which was to continue in the Christian church 
until the end of ages, he took a solemn and affectionate farewell 
of his friends, in Uie words of the text ; Isaj/ unto you, that I 
will not drink henceforth qf this fruit of the vine^ until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my Father^s kingdom. 

As these words were uttered by our Lord, in the proq)ect of 
his sufferings ; when preparing himself for death, and looking 
forward to a future meeting with his friends in Heaven ; let us, 
under this view, consider the sacrament, which he then institu- 
ted, as a preparation for all the sufferings of life, and, especial- 
ly, a preparation for death. It is fit and proper, that such so- 
lemn prospects should enter into the service which we are this 
day to perform. We have no reason to imagine, that they will 
render it a gloomy service. A ^ood and wise man is often dis- 
posed to look forward to the termination of life. The number of 
our days is determined by God ; and certainly it wiU not tend to 
shorten their number, that we employ ourselves in preparing for 
death. On the contrary, while our days last, it will tend to make 
us pass them more comfortably, and more wiselv. Let us now, 
then, as for the last time we were to partake of this sacrament, 
consi<ler how it may serve to prepare us for the dying hour. 

I. It is a high exercise of all those dispositions and affections, 
in whidi a good man would wish to die. He would surdy wish 
to leave this world, in the spirit of devotion towards God, and 
of fellowship and charity with aU his brethren on earth. Now 
these are the very sentimeats which the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper inspires into the heart of every pious communicant It 
includes the highest acts of devotion of which human nature is 
capable. It imports a lively sense of the infinite mercies of Hea- 
ven ; of the gratitude we owe to that God who, by the death of 
his Son, hath restored the forfeited happiness and hopes of the 
human race. It imports the consecration of the soul to God ; the 
entire resignation of oui*selves, and all our concerns, into his 
hands ; as to the God whom we serve and love ; the guardian in 
whom we confide. To thee^ Oh Lordy do I lift up my souL 
I will go to the altar of Ood^ to Crodmy exceeding joy. J will 
come into thy house in the multitude of thy mercy ; and in thy 
fear I will worship towards thy hoiu temple.'^ 

These devout affections towards God are, on this occasion, 
necessarily accompanied with benevolent dispositions towards 
men. Our communion is not only with God, but with one ano- 
ther. In this solemn service, the distinction of ranks b abolish- 
ed. We assemble in common before our great Lord^ professing 

• Psalm xliii. 4. v. T. 
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ourselves to be all members of iiis family, and children of the 
same Father. No feud, nor strife, nor enmity is permitted to ap- 
proach the sacred table. . All within that hallowed space breathes 
peace, and concord, and love. If thou bring thy gift to the al- 
tar y and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
ih^; leave there thy gift btfcre the altar, and go thy toay ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother y and then come and offer thy 
gift* What can be more becoming men and Christians, than 
such sentiments of piety to the great Father of the universe ; 
gratitude to the merciful Redeemer of mankind ; and charity and 
forgiveness towards all our brethren ? Is not this the temper in 
which a good man would wish to live ; more especially is not this 
the frame of mind which will give both dignity and peace to his 
last moments ? How discomposed, and embittered will these im- 

Jortant moments prove, if, with a mind soured by the remem- 
rance of unforgiven injuries, with a breast rankled by enmity, 
with a heart alienated mm Gk>d, and insensible to devotion, one 
be forced away from hfe ? 

Contemplate the manner in which our blessed Lord died ; 
which the service of this day brings particularly into your view. 
You behold him, amidst the extremity of pain, calm and coUectr 
ed within himself; possessing his spirit with all the serenity 
which sublime devotion and exalted benevolence inspire. You 
hear him, first, lamenting the fate of his unhappy country ; next, 
when he was fastened to the cross, addressing words of consola- 
tion to his afflicted parent ; and, lastly, sending up prayers mix- 
ed with compassioiMkte apologies for those who were shedding his 
blood. Afler all those exercises of charity, you behold him, in 
an act of devout adoration and trust, resigning his breath : Fo' 
thery into thy hands /commend my spirit. — Can any death be 
pronounced unhappy, how distressful soever its circumstances 
may* be, which is thus supported and dignified? What could we 
wish for more in our last moments, than with fliis peaceful frame 
of mind, this calm of all the affections, this exaltation of heart to- 
wards God, this diffusion of benevolence towards men, to bid, 
adieu to the world ? 

If, in such a spirit as this, we would all wish to die, let us 
think that now is the time to perpare for it, by seasonably cul- 
tivating this spirit while we live; by imbibing, in particular, 
from the holy sacrament, those dispositions and aJBTections which 
we would wish to possess at our latest period. It is altc^ther 
vain to imagine, that when the hour of death approaches, we 
shall be able to form ourselves into the frame of mind which is 
then most proper and decent Amidst the struggles of nature, 
and under the load of sickness or pain, it is not time for unac- 

• Matthew,?. 23, 24. 
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customed exertions to be made, or for new reformations to be 
begun. Sufficient, and more than sufficient, ybr /Aa/ day is the 
evil thereof. It will be too late to assume Iben the hero, or the 
saint, if we have been totally unacquainted with the character 
before. The sentiments we would display, and the language we 
would utter, will be alien and strange to us. They will be forced 
and foreign to the heart It is only in consequence of habits ac- 
quired in former and better days, that a temper of piety and cha- 
rity can grow up into such strength as to confer peace and mag- 
nanimity on the concluding hours of life. Peculiarly favourable 
to the acquisition of such a temper, are the devotions of this day. 
In this view let us perform them ; and study to be, at the table 
of the Lord, what we would wish to be when the summons of 
death shall comie. 

II. This sacrament becomes a preparation for death, by lay- 
ing a foundation for peace with God. What is important at the 
close of life, is not only the temper in which we leave the world, 
but the situation in which we stand with respect to that great 
Judge before whom we are about to appear. This view of our 
situation is apt to escape us during the ordinary course of life. 
Occupied with the affairs and concerns of this world ; flattered 
by those illusive colours of innocence and virtue, in which self- 
love dresses up our character, apprehensions of guilt create lit- 
tle uneasiness to the multitude of men. But, on the approach of 
death, their ideas change. As the inquisition of the Supreme 
Judge draws nigh, remembered transgressions crowd upon the 
mind. Guilt becomes strongly realized to the imagination ; and 
alarms, before unknown, begin to arise. Hence that anxiety in 
the prospect of a future invisible world, which is so often seen to 
attend the bed of death. Hence these various methods which su- 
perstition has devised for quieting this anxiety ; the trembling 
mind eagerly graspmit every feeble plank on which it caa'lay 
hold, and flying for protection to the most unavailing aid. The 
stoutest spirits have been then known to bend ; the proudest 
hearts to be humbled. They who are now most thoughtless about 
their spiritual concerns, may, perhaps, be in this state before 
they die. 

The dispensation of grace discovered in the Gospel, affords 
the only remedy against those terrors, by the promise of par- 
don, extended to the penitent, through Uie merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is the very essence of this sacrament, to exhi- 
bit this promised grace to mankind ; My body which was broken 
for you ; my blood shed for many for the remission of sins. Here 
shines from above, the ray of hope. Divine justice, we are as- 
sured, is not inexorable. Divine mercy is accessible to all who 
believe and repent. The participation of this sacrament there- 
fore, naturally imparts comfort to the worthy communicant; as 
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it supposes, CD his part, a cordial compliance with those terms, 
on which pardon is offered by the Gospel to mankind. 

I mean not to say, that the participation of this sacrament how 
pious and proper soever our dispositions at that time may 
be, is, of itself, sufficient to insure us of comfort at death. It 
were unwarrantable to flatter Christians with hopes to this ex- 
tent No single act of the most fervent devotion can aflord as- 
sured hopes of peace with Heaven, until these hopes be confirm- 
ed by the succeeding tenor of a good life. But what may safely 
be asserted is, that communicating in a proper manner makes 
wty for such hopes. It is an introduction to that state of recon- 
ciliation with God, which will give you peace in death. It is 
the bepnning of a a;ood course, which, if duly pursued, will 
make your hiier end blessed. It is the entrance of the path of 
tiieJKst ; the mornine:; of that light which shineth more and more 
Mnto the iJtrfect day. For this holy sacrament is a professed re- 
nunciation of the vices and corruptions of the world. It is a pro- 
fessed dereliction of former evil habits ; a solemn return, on our 
part, to God and virtue, under the firm trust that God will, 
through Jesus Christ, shew mercy to the frailties of the penitent. 
If you continue to support the character which you this day as- 
sume, the invisible world will no longer present to you a scene 
of terrors. You will be comforted with the view of goodness 
and compassion, as predominant in the administration of the uni- 
verse. After having finished a virtuous course, you will be able 
to look up to that God whom you have worshipped, and to say, 
/ know in whom I have trusted. Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of deaths I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me. Thy rod and thy staff shall comfort me. 

III. This sacrament prepares us for a happy death, by 
strengthening the connection between Christians and Christ their 
Saviour. This is a connection which, in various ways, re- 
dounds to their benefit ; and will be found particularly consola- 
tory at the hour of death. The awful Majesty of Heaven is in 
danger of overwhelming the mind, in the feeble moment of de- 
parting life. The reverence it inspires is mingled with sensa- 
tions of dread, which might be too strong for us then to bear. 
When we look up to it, through a Mediator and Intercessor, 
that Majesty assumes a milder aspect, and appears to invite our 
approach. Whatever, therefore, forms a connection with tliis 
great Mediator, this powerful fnend and patron of the human 
race, must be most desirable to every one, especially to the dy- 
ing man. Now, this sacrament unites us closely with him. It 
is the oath of our allegiance. It is the act of enlisting ourselves 
under the banner of this Divine Leader. Of course it strength- 
ens our faith in him, as our guide through life, and our guar- 
dian and protector in death. It gives us a title to look up to 
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him under the confidence of that reciprocal engagement, which 
fidelity on the one hand is always understood to imply, of pro- 
tection on the other. 

His participation of our nature conveys a dqpree of encour- 
agement, which we could derive fit>m no being altogether celes- 
tuJ, how gracious or benign soever. In our utmost extremity, 
we can have recourse to bis sympathizing aid, Mrho had experi- 
ence both of the distresses of life, and of the terrors of death. — 
We behold in the text, with what firm tranquillity he looked for- 
ward to his approaching sufierings. Sincere attachment to our 
great Master, may be expected to infuse into us some degree of 
the same happy composition of mind. It is owing to our losing 
out of view thb perfect model ; to our following ^ crowd, and 
adopting the common q)irit of the world, that we become mean 
spirited and base ; servilely attached to life, and afraid to die. 
mA we, according to our engagements at the Lord's table, keep 
our eye fixed on our Divine Lieader, and study to follow hb 
steps, a portion of his spirit would descend upon us at the hour 
of death. It would be as the mantle of Elijah, falling on a 
ehoeen disciple ; and would enable us, as it did Elisha of old, to 

smite and divide the waters ^We believe our ^viour now to 

rule in the world of spirits. The grave, therefore, bars not his 
followers bom access to him. In the grave, for our sake, he 
once lay down, that be might dispel the gloom which i^pearsto 
us to cover that formidable mansion. In a short time, he i^ose 
fitun it, in order to assure us, that the dark and narrow house 
was not to confine his followers for ^ver. B^ his death, he 
conquered death, and him that had the power of it ; and his voice 
to us is, Beeauae Ilive^ ye shall live also. Hence, as long as we 
preserve that attachment to him which we thb day profess, we 
are furnished with a variety, of considerations proper for sup- 
porting us in the prospect of our dissolution. Thb leads me to 
observe, 

IV. That the sacrament of which we are to partake, prepares 
us for death, by confirming and enlivening our hope of immor- 
tality. In thb sacrament, my fiiends, you act for both worlds. 
As inhabitants of the earth, you are on thb day to k>ok for- 
ward, with care to your fiiture bdiaviour in it For you are not, 
by any means, disengaging yourselves totally fix>m thb life and 
its concerns. On me contrary, you are forming, and even 
strengthening, those connections, which virtue requires you to 
maintain with your firiends and fellow-creatures around yo^. 
At the same time, you are not to consider yourselves as eitisens 
of earth only, but also as citizens of Heaven. You are to recog- 
nize, on thb occasion, your relation to a higher and better coun- 
try, with which you are conneoled by the most sacred ties ; and 
firom which you derive tboie comforts and hopes that will both 
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purify your life, and render your death happy. The sacrament 
of the supper is, in this view, an ascent of tifie mind above ter- 
restial things. At the Lord's table we associate ourselves, in 
some degree, with spirits of a more exalted order. We declare, 
that we are tending towards their society ; and have fixed our 
final rest within the veil. This view of the institution, so com- 
fortable to the last period of life, is plainly given us in the words 
of the text For it is worthy of particular observation, that as 
soon as our Lord had instituted this sacrament, he straightway 
leads the thoughts of his disciples to a state of future existence. 
Employiniz; that metaphorical style, which tjie occasion natural- 
ly suo^^ted, he. tells them, that though he was not henceforth 
to drink of the fruit of the vine on earth, yet a day was coming, 
when he was again to drink iiwith them; to dnnk it, in his /o- 
thers kingdmn* Two distinct ideas are, in these words, pre- 
sented unto us* One is, the abode into which our Saviour was 
to remove ; his Faiher'^s kingdom. The other, the society which 
he was there to eiijo y ; toith you in my Fathers kingdom. These 
correspond to the two views under which death is most formida- 
ble to men \ both of which he intended to banish, bvthe institu- 
tion of this sacrament : fiiist, that death is a transition to a new 
and unknown world ; and next, that it is a final separation from 
all the friends whom we have loved on earth. 

First : if death terminates our existence here, the abode to 
which it translates the faithful followers of Christ, is the king- 
dom of his Father. The institution of this sacrament dispels 
all the gloomy ideas of annihilation, of non-existence, of total 
darkness, which our imagination is ready to associate with the 
grave. We are here assured, that to good men, death is not the 
close of being, but a change of state ; a removal, from a distant 
and obscure province of the universe, into the city of God, the 
chief seat of their Father's kingdom. They have every reason 
to believe, that the objects which are to meet tiiem there, how new 
and unknown soever, shall all be propitious and friendly. For into 
the kingdom of his Father, their Loixl has declared that he has en- 
tered as tbtiir fcjrerunner, I go to my Father, and your Fa^ 
iher ; to my God and your Ood. In my Father^s house are many 
mansions. I go lo prepui^e a place for you, I will come again 
and receive you to myself , that where lam, there ye may be 
aim. What reasonings, what speculations, can have power to 
impart &o much peace to the dying man, as a promise so direct 
and explicit, coming from him, who is truth itself, and cannot lie. 
If it were not so, I would have told you,* The prospect be- 
comes still more cheering and relieving, when we include, 

• John, ay. 2. 
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The other circumstances mentioned in the text; the society 
lo be enjoyed in that future state of bei^. With you I shall 

drink of thefrvit of the vine in my Father^ s kingdom. 

In how amiable a light does our Saviour here appear, looking 
forward to a future re-union with those beloved friends, whom 
he was now leaving, as to a circumstance which should increase 
both his own felicity and theirs, when they met again in a hap- 
pier world ! Thus, in the most affectionate manner, cheering 
their drooping and dejected spirits ; and by a similar prospect 
providing for the comfort of his followers in future generations, 
when the}' shall be about to leave the world. 

The expressions 'in the text plainly suggest a joyful inter- 
course among friends, who ha'l been separated by death, and 
therefore seem to give much confirmation, to what has always 
been a favourite hope of good men ; that friends shall know and 
recognize each other, and renew their former connections, in a 
future state of existence. How many pleasing prospects does 
such an intimation open to the mind ! How much does it tend to 
compensate the vanity of life, and to mitigate the sorrows of 
death ! For it is not to be denied, that one of the most bitter 
circumstances attending death is, the final separation from be- 
loved friends. This i» apt equally to wring the hearts of the dy- 
ing, and the surviving ; and it is an anguish of that sort, which 
descends most deeply into the virtuous and worthy breast. When 
surrounded with an affectionate family, and weeping friends, a 
good man is taking his last adieu of all whom he held most 
dear on earth ; when, with a feeble voice, he is giving them his 
blessing, before he leaves them for ever; when, for the last 
time, he beholds the countenance, he touches the hand, he hears 
the voice, of the person nearest his heart; who could bear 
this bitterness of grief, if no support were to be ministered by 
religious hope? If there were no voice to whisper to our spirits, 
that hereafler we, and those whom we love, shall meet again 

in a more blissful land ? ^What hi^er view can possibly be 

given, of the benefit redounding from this divine institution, 
than its affording us consolation in such situations of extreme 
distress, by realizing to our souls the belief of an immortal state, 
in which all the virtuous and worthy shall be re-united in the 
presence of their conunon Lord ? 

Thus I have set before you many considerations, arising from 
the sacrament of our Lord's supper, which render it a proper 
preparation not only for a good life, but for a comfortable and 
happy <}eath. The great improvemeut to be made of the sub- 
ject is, to bring to the altar of Gk)J such dispositions of heart, 
as may give us ground to hope ior this blessed effect. Let us 
approach to the sacrament with the same seriousness of frame, 
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aa if it w^re the hst time we were ^yer to partake of it ; as if 
we were i^w making provision for a journejr to that land whence 
none return ; as if We were never to drink, in this manner, of the 
fruit of the vine, until that day when we drink ii with those 

whom we have loved in our FatJier^s hjfl^gdofn, God only 

knows to whom this may be truly spoken! God^ knows who, of 
this assembly, shall hever have opportunity to approach again to 
the sact^sd table, and to meet with their brethren, on such an oc- 
casion, in the courts of the Lord's house ! ^Whatever our doom 

is to be, whether we are appointed for life or for death, such is 
the frame of mind which now best becomes, and will most im- 
prove us in partaking of the holy sacrament. 

Let me caution you, before I conclude, against judging of the 
propriety of your disposition in this solemn act of worship, sole- 
ly by the wAnnth of your affections and the fervour of your devo- 
tion. This state of heart, how desirable soever it may be, can- 
not be at all times possessed. It depends in some measure on 
natural sensibility. AH are not equally endowed with warm and 
tender feelings. Even they who are susceptible of the highest 
deffrees of pious and vhtuous Sensibility, cannot, on every oc. 
casion, command that happy temperature of mind. We are not, 
therefore, to judge unfavourably of ourselves, if this be not always 
the privilege of oiur devotions. It is chiefly a sedate and compo- 
sed frame of spirit, that we must study to cultivate ; arising from 
grave and sober thoughts ; from serious and penitent recollection 
of past errors ; from good purposes for the fliture ; and from a 
deep sense qf the approaching events of death and immortality. 
Peqetrated with such dispositions, you have ground to come to 
the Altar of God with humble trust and joy ; under the belief, 
that you arc-approaching, through the great Redeemer, to that 
merciful Creator, to whom, in the high and holy place cf eternity, 
the devout aspirations of his servant^ on earth are eVer accept*- 
Me and pleasing. 
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On THE USE AND ABUSE QF TBS WOlLLB. 



'Thejf that use this loorldy as hot abusing it. 
I CoRinTHiAifs, viL 31. 



THE world is always rep^'^esented in Scripture as the great 
scene of trial to a Christian. It sets before bhn a wiety of 
duties, which are incumbent on him to perform and, at the same 
time, surrounds him with many dangers, against wluch he has to 
guard. The part which is proper for him to act, may be com- 
prised in these two expressive words of the text ; using the loarldy 
and not abusing tt ; the sigmficancy and extent of which, I pro- 
pose now to explain. The subject is of the highest importance, 
as in the world we must live : and according as we use, or abuse 
it, it will prove either our. friend or our greatest foe. . 

It is natural to begin with observing, that the Christian i» 
liere supposed to use the unrrld $ by whidi we must certainly un* 
derstand the Apostle to mean, maintainii^ intercourse and con- 
nection with the world ; living in it, as one of the members of 
human society ; assuming that rank whidi belongs to his sta- 
tion. No one can be said to use the uxjrld who lives not thus. 
Hence it follows, that sequestration from the world b no part of 
Christian duty ; and it appears strange, that even among those 
who approve not of monastic confinement, seclusion from the 
pleasures of society should have been sometimes considered, ai» 
belonging to the character of a religious man. They have been 
apposed to be the best servants of God, who, consecrating their 
time to the exercises of. devotion, mingle least in the iM^inarr 
commerce of the world ; a«d especially who abstain moat«rigid- 
ly from all that has the appearance of amusement. .Bat how 
pious and sincere soever the intentions of such persons may be^ 
tbey certainly take not the properest method, either for improv- 
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ing themselves, or for advancing religion.a0U>nff otiiers. For, 
this is not using the world, but r^nquishing it Instead of mak^ 
ing the light of a good example shine with ua^fiil sptaidour 
throughout the circle of society, they confine it within a narrow 
compass. According to the metaphor eiS|>loyed by our Saviour, 
after the candle isjighted^ they put it under a bushel. Instead 
C|f recommending religion to the world, they exhibit it under the 
forbidding aspect of unnecessay austerity. Instoad of employing 
their influence to r^ulate and temper the pleasures t)f the world, 
by a moderate participation of those .that are innocent, they de- 

. liver up all the entertainments of society into the hands of the 
loosei and giddy. ^ 

- The various ^Mf^ which the world presents to one who is 
desirous of maintaining hi% piety and int^rity,^ve given rise 
to this scrupulous caution conoeming the use of the world ; and, 
«> fiu*, the principle is commendable.. But we mu^ remember, 
that the virtue of a Christian is to be shown, in sunnounting 
<)«ig«s*s which he is called to encounter. Jntp the post of dan* 
ger we were ordered by Providence when we were brought into 
this world. We were pUced as soldiers, on the fidd of battle. 
It is there that our fidelity to our^great commander must appear. 
The most signal, vktues which adorn and improve the human 
^laraeter, are displayed m active life.* There, the strength of 
the mind is broujf^t forth and put to the test. There, ful the 
amiable dispositions of the heart find their proper exercise : hu- 
manity is cultivated ; patience, fortitude, and self-denial, come 
forward in all their forms : and the light of good men's works so 
shine befcNne others as to lead them ioglor%fy their Father which 
is in Heaven. 

It may be assumed^ therefore, as a princifde justified by the 
text, and by the whole strain of Scripture, .that to use, and in a 

, ccolain degree to enjoy, the UKnldy is altogether consistent with 
TeUgion. According to the rank which men possess in society, 
accoraing to their, age, thdr employment, jiad connections, their 
intercourse with the world will be more or less extended. In 
privatelife, they use the world with propriety, who are active and 
industrious in Uieir clings ; just and npr^t in their dealings ; 
sober, contented, and cheerml in their station. When the cir- 
cumstances of men allow them a wider command of the enjoy- 
ments of the world, of tibose enjoyments they may freely partake, 
'within the bounds of temp^ranca^ moderation, and decency. The 
liighest situations of vank and ^ulenc^ ought to be distinguished 
hy dignity of character ; by esteasive beneficence, usefulness, 
and public q>irit ; by magnificence, without ostentation, and gen- 
erous hospitality, without profusion. 

We shall have a clearer view of the proper use of the world, 
when we contrast it with that abuse of the world, which we to# 
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ofteh observe. Those abuses manifest themselves in various' 
forms ; hut in general may be classed under three great heads. 

I. They are abusers of the world, who intemperately give 
themselves up to its pleasures, and lead a life of licentiousness, 
riot, and dissipation. Amidst the wealth and luxury of the pre- 
sent age, it will be admitted, that persons of this description are 
not un frequent, who, being opulent in fortune, and perhaps high 
in rank, think themselves entijtled to pass their days in a care- 
less manner, without any other object in view, than the gratifi- 
ciHion of their senses and passions. It shall be granted, that they 
arc not obliged to that exact oeconomy and attention in their man- 
ner of living, which the state of fortune may require of otiiers'- 
Gaiciy shall be permitted to them; change of scene, and variety 
of amusements.* But let them not forget that as men afid mem. 
bers of society, not to say professors of the Christian faith, the^ 
are bound to stop short in their career of pleasure, as soon as it 
becomes disgraceful to themselves and hurtful to the world. By 
the train of life which they lead, they defeat ey^y purpose^or 
which Providence bestowed on them the blessings of prosperity. 
They sink every talent "which they possess, into useless insigni- 
ficancy. They corrupt the public manners by their example, 
and diffuse among others the spirit of extravascance and folly. 
They behave in a mannei^ altogether unsuitable to the condition 
of the world in which we live ; where we are exposed to so much 
change, surrounded with so much distress, and daily behold so 
many affecting scenes, as ought to awaken- serious reflection, and 
chasten dissolute mirth. " • ' ' 

With indignant eyes, the sober and thinking part of mankind 
view the luxury and riot of those abusers of the world. To thein 
are owing the discontents of the poor, their disaffection to their 
superiors, their proneness to disturb the peace of the world. 
When the poor behold wealth properly used, they leok up with 
respect to them who possess it. They rest contented in their 
station, and bless the just and the generoUs, from whose mum- " 
ficence they receive employment and reward. But when they 
behold those men of pleasure dissipating, in vice and folly, the 
fortune which tlieir forefathers had honourably earned ; when they 
behold them oppressing all their dependants merely that they 
may level in luxurious extravagance, then their hearts swell 
within them ; with murmurs of sullen grief, they eye their own 
mean habitation and needy family ; and become prepared for rob- 
bery, tumult, sedition, and every evil work. 

The conduct of such abusers of the world is not only perni- 
cious to the welfare of society, and to the interests of virtue ; it 
is equally ruinous to themselves. I shall not insist on the loss 
of reputation, the waste of fortune, the broken health, and de- 
bilitated frame, which are the well-known consequences of a life 
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of intemperate pleasure. I shall not recount all the better and 
more substitmtial enjoyments which they forfeit. Amidst the 
turbulence of riot, and the fumes of intoxication, unknown to 
them are the rational entertainments of regular life ; the enjoy- 
ment of the face of nature ;^the pleasures of knowledge, and an 
improved mind'; the pleasures of private friendship, and domes- 
tic society ; the conscious satisfaction which accompanies honour- 
able labours, and the jtistly squired esteem of those who sur- 
round them. All these they have thrown away ; and in their 
room have substituted, what they think more high and vivid 
pleasures. But of what nature are those pleasures ? Even in 
laughter the heart is sorrew/ul^, and the tnd of that mirth i^ 
hemnness.* 

At the bottom of the hearts of all then, there lies a secret 
sense of propriety, virtue^ and honbur. This sense may be so far 
blunted, ias to lose its influence in guiding ilien to what is right, 
while yet it retains its power of making them feel tliat they are 
acting wrong. Hence remorse often gnaws the heart, which af- 
fects to ajipear light and gay before the world. Among the 
crowd of amusements, the voluptuary may endeavour to stifle his 
uneasiness; but'through all his defences it will penetrate. A 
conscious sense of his own insignificance^ when he sees others 
distinguished for acting a manly and worthy part ; reflection on 
the time he has wasted, and the contempt he has incurred ; the 
galling remembrance of his earlier and better days, when he 
gave ttie fair promise of accomplishments, which now are blast- 
ed ; have frequently been found to sadden the festive hour. The 
noise of merrFment may be heard ; but heaviness lies at the heart. 
While the tabret and the viol play, a melancholy voice soimds in 
his ears. The wasted estate, the neglected halls, and ruined man- 
sions of his father, rise to view. The angry countenltnces of his 
friends seem to stare him m the face. A hand appears to come 
forth on the wall, and to write his doom. 

Retreat, then, from your dishonourable courses, ye who by li- 
centiousness, extravagance, and vice, are abusers of the world ! 
You are degrading, you are ruining jourselves. You are grossly 
misemploying the gifts of God ; and the giver will notjj&iil to 
punish Awake to the pursuits of men of virtue and honour. 
Break loose from that magio circle, within which you are at 

? resent held. Reject the poisoned cup which the enchantress 
'leasure holds u^ to your lips. Draw aside the veil which she 
throws '^over your eyes. You will theft see other objects than 
you now behold. You will see a dark abvss opening below your 
feet You will see virtue and temperance marking out the road 
%vhich conducts to true felicity; You will be enabled to discern, 

•' Prov. 1BV..13. 
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fliat the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none but such as fel- 
low those divine guides ; and who consider pleasure as the sea- 
soningy but not as the business of life. 

' II. The world is abused, not only by ail intemperate pqrsutt 
of its pleasures, but by a sordid attachment to its gains. This 
respects a set of men of very different description from the foc^ 
mer, mofe decent in their carriage, and less flagrant in their vi- 
ces ; but corrupted by the World in no less a d^ree. For the 
world is often abused by the men of business, as much as by the 
men of jdeasure. When world^ success becomes the sole object 
of their life ; when the accumulation of fortune so engrosses 
them as to harden their heart against every feeling of m€Nral ob- 
ligation j when it renders them insensible to the calls of affec* 
tion, and to the imjN'essions of piety and i:eligion ; they then 
come under the dass of the covetous, whom, it is said, the Lord 
mbkonttk* 

The wotM, with its advantages, is a lawful object of pur^it 
to a CKvistian. He may seek, by fair industry, to render liis 
circumstances affluent. Withoutreproof, he msty aim at distinc- 
tion and consideration in the world. He may bestow a consider- 
able portion of his time and attention on the successfel manage* 
ment of his worldly interest All this is within the limits of that 
allowable use of the world, to which religion gives its sanction. 
But to a wise and good man, the world is only a secondary ob- 
ject He remembers there is an eternity beyond it His care 
IS, not merely to amass and possess, but to use his possessions 
well, as one who is accountable to God. HeJs not asUve, either 
to the hopes or the fears of the world. He would rather forfeit 
any present advantage, than obtaip it at the expense of violating 
the divine law, or neglecting his duty. 3%is is using the world 
like a good man. This is living in it, as a subject of (rod, aild 
a member of the great community of maolund. To such a mAQ, 
riches are a blessing. He may enjoy them with magnificence, 
but he will use them with liberaUty. They open a wide field to 
the exercise of his virtue, and alk>w it to shine with diffusive 
lustre. 

Vesfp^ ofpOBitB to this, is the diaracier of the woddly-minded. 
To them, me mere attainment of earthly possessions is an ulti- 
mate aim. They cannot be said to use the world; kitf to pos^ 
sess, not to use or enjoy, is their object They are emphatically 
said in Scripture, to had themselves with thick ckfj/A Some 
sort of apology may;, be framed for- them who seek to extract fhom 
the worid, pleasure of one kind or other. But. for those who 
know no pleasure, farther than adding house to house and fieU 
to fields and calling th^n their own, it is hardly possible to frame 

• Psalm X. 3. * . f Habakuk, ii. 6. 
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toj apok^. Such persons are idolaters of ll|^ worst kind ; for 
they have made the world their God. They daily worship and 
bow down before it ; and hold nothing to be mean or base, 
which can (Hromote the enlargement of their fortune. — ^He is 
an abuser of the world, let h^ possession of it be ever so am- . 
pie, who knows nothing higher than the gains of the world; He 
is an abuser of the worn, who sacrifices probity, virtue, or hu- 
manity, to its interests., tie is an abuser of the world, who can- 
not occasionally retreat from it, to consider what character he 
bears in the. sight of God ; and to what issue his conduct will 
bring him at last In a word, the world is then properly used, 
when it is generously and beneficially enjoyed $ neither boarded 
up by avrice, nor squandered by ostentation. 

III. Tha worid isabused, by those who employ its* advanta- 
ges to the injury or oppression of their bre;thren. Under this 
^lass are included the worst and most criminal obusers of tlie 
world; who torn agajinst their fellow-ere&tures, those advan- 
tages with whidi it has pleased Heaven to distinguii^ tl)em. It 
is a class which comprehends the sovereign who tyrannises over 
his people ; the great ihan who depresses his dependants : the 
^master who is cruel to his servants ; every one, in fine, who 
renders his superiority of any kind, whether of wealth or pow- 
er, unnecessarily grevious so those^ who )are his infenors : Whose 
superciliousness dejects the modest ; whose insolence tramples 
on the poor ; whose rigour makes the widow and the orphan 
weep. Persons of this character, while thus abusii^ the advan- 
tages of the world, may, for a while, enjoy then* triumph. But 
let them not think their triumph is always to last Their turn 
shall omie to be humbled as low as those whom they now op- 
press. For there is a vigilant eye in the Heavens, attentive to 
observe their procedure. There is an iihpartial e^r which listens 
to every just complaint preferred against them. There is an ir- 
resistible arm stretched over their heads, whose wei^t they shaU 
one day feel. Th& sovereign of the universe characterises him- 
self in the sacred writings, asi peculiarly an adversary to the inso- 
lent and haughty. For the oppression of the poor ^ for the sighing 
of the needy ^ now will larise^ saith the Lord^; I will set him in 
safety froem him thatpuffeth at him** livUl come near to you 
injudgmefU;aiid I will be a swift witness agairist those thutop^ 
press th^ hireling in his wages ^ the uAdoW^ and the fatherless ^ and 
that turn asuie the stranger from his rightA He thai oppresseth 
the poor reproacheth his maker.i The ^ord will plead their 
eatise ; and spoil the soul cf those that spoiled them.§ 

Afler hearing these awful words, is it not strange; Oh men ! at 
once infatuated and cruel ! that you cannot use the .world with- 

* PMln Jdk. 5. t MaUchi, ui. 5. t t^aff. ;^. 31. . 4- Prov. xxii. 2J. 
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out abusing it to the distress of your bretbieo ? £ven supponng 
no pumshment to be threatened, no arm to he hfted up. against 
you, is there nothing within you that relents at the circumstan- 
ces of those below you in the world ? Is it not enough, tfelat they 
suffer their own hard fate, without its being aggravated, by your 
severity and oppression ? Why must the aged, the poor, and the 
friendless, tremble at your greatness ? Cannot you be happy, un- 
less you ipake them eat their scanty morsel in bitterness of 
heart ? — You happy ! — proiane not the word — what is such hap- 
piness as.your^, compared with that of him who could say, 
ff^fien the ear heard mcj then it blessed me ; and when the eye saw 
we, it gave witness to me ; because^ I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the. fatherless^ and him that had none to help him, I was a 
father to the poor. The blessing of him tliat ujas ready to perish 
came uponmej and I caused the widoib^s heart to sing for joy.* 
How properly did such a man use the world, and with what just 
honour did he flourish in it ! Unto me men gave ear ; t^ey kept si- 
lence, a\id waited for my counsel. The princes refrained talking. 
^The aged rose and stood up. My root was spread out by the wa- 
ters, and the dew lay upon my branch,— r^ot ouly unknown t© 
you are such pleasures of virtuous prosperity : but even previous to 
prepared punishment, be assured, that remorse is approaching 
to wring your hearts. Of the porld, which you now abuse, in 
a short time nothing shall remain, but the horror arising from 
remembered crimes. The wages you have detailed, the wealth 
you have squeezed from the needy, shall lie heavy on your 
souls. The stately buildings which your pride has erected, by 
means of violence and oppression, shall seem haunted by injur- 
ed ghosts. T/ie stone shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out 
of the timber shall answer ilA When you lie on the bed of 
death, the poor, whom you have oppressed, shall appear to you 
as gathered together ; stretching forth theiK hands, and lifting 
up their voices against you, at the tribunal of Heaven. / have 
seen the wicked great in power, and spreading himself like a 
green bay 'tree. But he passed away, and was not, I sought him, 
but he could not be found. They are brought down to desolation 
in a moment, and utterly consumed with terrors As a dream 
when one awaketh, so, O Lord, when thou awakest, thou shall 
demise their imagcX 

Thus I have shown what it is to use and what to abtise the 
toorld. When, according to our different stations, we enjoy the 
advantages of the world with propriety and decency ; temperate 
in our pleasures ; moderate in our pursuits of interest 5 mindful 
of our duty to God, and at the same time, just, humane, and ge- 
nerous t<i I ur brethren ; then, and then only, we use the world, 

• Jol), xxix, gu-Sl. ^\. Habiik ii. 11 . 4. Pirim xxvU. 35. UxUL ». 
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as becomes men, and Christians. Within, these limits, we may 
safely enjoy all the comforts which the world affords, and our 
station allows. But if we pass beyond these boundaries, into 
the regions of disortlerly and vicious pleasure, of debasing covet- 
ousness or of oppressive insolence, the world will then serve on- 
ly to corrupt our minds, and to accelerate our ruin. The licen- 
tious, the avaricious, and the inso]^nt, form the three great clas- 
ses of abusers of the world. 

Let not those who are in wealthy and flourishing circumstan- 
ces, complain of the restraints which religious doctrine attempts 
to impose on their enjoyments. For, to what do these restraints 
amount? To no more than this, that, by their pleasures, tjiey 
would neither injure themselves, nor injure others. We call not 
on the young, to relinquish their gaiety ; nor on the rich, to 
forego their opulence ; nor on the great, to lay aside their state. 
We only call on them, not to convert gaiety into^ licentiousness ; 
nor to employ opulence in mere extravagance; nor to abuse 
greatness for ^e oppression of their inferiors : While they enjoy 
the world, not to forget that they are the subjects of God, and 
are soon to pass into another state. Let the motive by which the 
Apostle enforces the exhortation in the text, present itself to their 
thought; U$t this world as not abusing it ; for the fashion of 
tht world passeth away. Its pomp and its pleasures, its riches^ 
magnificence, and glory, are no more than a transient show. 
Every thing that we here enjOy, changes, decays, and comes to 
an end. All floats on the surface of a river, which^ with swift 
current, is running towards a boundless ocean. Beyond this pre- 
.sent scene of things, above those sublunary redons, we are to 
look for what is permanent and stable. The world passes away ; 
but God, and neaven, and virtue, continue unchangeably the 
same. We are soon to enter into eternal habitations ; and into 
these, our works shall follow us. The consequences shall fop 
ever remain of the part which we have acted as good or bad men 5 
as faithful subjects of God, or as servants of a vain world., 
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On £xtri!m£s in religious and moral conduct. 



f^m not to th&rigkt hand, nor to the left. — ^Proverbs, iv. %'t. 



t WILL behave myself wistly said the Psalmist David, w^ 
a perfect way* Wisdom is no less necessary in religious, and 
moral, than in civil conduct. Unless there be a proper degree 
of light in the understanding, it will not be enough that there are 
good dispositions in the heart. Without regular guidance, thejr 
will often err from the right s^ope. They will be always wa- 
vering and unsteady ; nay, on some occasions, they may betray 
us into evil. This is too much verified by that propensity to run 
into extremes, which so often appears in the behaviour of men. 
How many have originally set out with good principles and in- 
tentions, who, through want of discretion in the application of 
their principles,' have in the end injured themselves, and brought 
discredit on religion ? There is a certain temperate mean, in me 
observance of which piety and virtue consist On each side 
there lies a dangerous extreme. Bewildering paths open ; by 
deviating into which, men are apt to forfeit all the praise of their 
good intentions ; and to finish with reproach, what they had be- 
gun with honour. This is the ground of the wise man's exhor- 
tation in the text. Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eye-lids look straight before thee. Ponder the path of thyfut^ 
and let all thy ways be established. Turn not to the right hand 
nor to the left ; remove thy foot from evil. In discoursing from 
these words, I propose to point out some of the extremes into 
which men are apt to run in religion and morals ; and to sug- 
gest directions for guarding against them. 

* Psalm ci. 2. 
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With r^ard to religious pmeiple in general, it may perhaps 
be expected, that I should warn you of the danger of being, on 
one hand, too rigid in adhering to it, and oh the other hand, too 
easy in relaxing it But the diistinetion between these supposed 
extremes, 1 conceire to have no foundation. No man can be too 
strict, in his adherence to a principle of duty. Here^ there is 
no extreme. All relaxation of principle is ci^iminal. What con- 
science dictates is to be ever obeyed. Its commands are univer- 
sally sacred. Even though it should be misled, yet as long as 
we conceive it to utter the voice of Grod, in disobeying it we sin. 
The error, therefore, to be here avoided, is not too scrupulous 
or tender regard to conscience, but too little care to have con- 
science properly enlightened, with respect to what is matter of 

duty and of sin. Receive not without examination, whatever 

human tradition has consecrated as sacred. Recur, on every 
occasion, to those great fountains of light and knowledge, which 
are opened to you in the pure word of (jrod. Distinguish, with 
care, between the superstitious fancies of men, and the everlast- 
ing commandments of God. Exhaust not on trifles that zeal, 
which ought to be reserved for the weightier matters of the law. 
Overload not conscience, with what is mvolous and unnecessary* 
But when you have once drawn the line with intelligence and 
precision, between duty and sin, that line you ought on no occa- 
sion to trans^'ess. 

Though there is no extreme in the reverence due to conscience, 
there may undoubtedly be an extreme in laying too much stress, 
either on mere principle, or on mere practice. Here we must 
take particular care not to /t^rn to the right hand, nor to4heleft ; 
but to hold faith and a good conscience united, as the scripture, 
with great propriety, exhorts us.* The error of resting wholly 
on iaith, or wholly on works, is one of those seductions, which 
nilost easily mislead men ; under the semblance of piety on the 
one hand, and of virtue on the other. This is not an error pecu- 
liar to our times. It has obtained in every age of the Christian 
church. It has run through all the different modes of false reli- 
gion. It forms the chief distinction of ail the various sects which 
liave divided, ^ind which still continue to divide, the church ) ac- 
cording as they have leaned most to the side of belief, or to the 
side of morality. 

Did we listen candidly to the voice of scripture, it would 
guard us against either extreme. The Apostle Paul every where 
testifies, that by no works of our own we can be justified ; and 
that without faith it is impossible to please Chd. The Apostle 
J«mes as clearly shews, that faith, if it be unproductive of^good 

• 1 Timothy, i. 19, 
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works, justifies no man. Between those sentiments there is no 
opposition. Faith without works, is nugatory and insignificant 
It is a foundation, without any superstructure raised upon it. It 
is a fountain which sends forth no stream ; a tree which neither 
hears fruit, nor affords shade. Good works, again, without good 
principles, are a fair hut airy structure ; without firmness or sta- 
bility. They resemble the house built on the sand ; the reed 
which shakes with every wind. You must join the two in full 
union, if you would exhibit the character of a real Christian. He 
who sets faith in opposition to morals, or morals in opposition to 
faith; is equally an enemy to the interest of religion. He holds 
up to view an imperfect and disfigured form, in the room of what 
ought to command respect from all beholders. By leaning to 
one extreme, he is in danger of failing into vice ; by the other, 
of nmning into impiety. 

Whatevfr the belief of men be, they generally pride them- 
selves in the possession of some good moral qualities. The ^nse 
of duty is deeply rooted in the human heart. Without some pre- 
tence to virtue, there is no self-esteem ; and no man wishes to 
appear, in his own view, as entirely worthless. But as there is 
a constant strife between the lower and higher parts of our na- 
ture, between inclination and principle, this produces much con- 
tradiction and inconsistency in conduct. Hence arise most of the 
extremes, into which men run in their moral behaviour ; resting 
their whole worth on that good quality, to which, by constitution 
or temper, they are most inclined. 

One of the first and most common of those extremes is that of 
placing all virtue, either in justice, on the one hand ; or in ge- 
nerosity, oh the other. The opposition between these is most 
discernible among two different classes of men in society. They 
who have earned their fortimc by a laborious and industrious 
life, are naturally tenacious of what they have painfully acquir- 
ed. To justice they consider themselves as obliged ; but to go 
beyond it in acts of kindness, they consider as superfluous and 
extravagant. They will not take any advantage of others, which 
conscience tells them is iniquitous ; but neither will they make 
any allowance for their necessities and wants. They contend, 
with rigourous exactness, for ~what is due to themselves. They 
are satisfied, if no man suffer unjustly by them. That no one is 

benefited by them, gives them little concern. Another set of 

men place their whole merit in generosity and mercy; while 
to justice and integrity they pay small regard. These are per- 
sons generally of higher rank, and of easy fortune. To them, 
justice appears a sort of vulgar virtue, requisite chiefly in the 
petty transactions which those of inferior station carry on with 
one another. But humanity and- liberality, they consider as 
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moYe refined virtues, which dignify their character, and cover all 
their failing. They can relent at repi-esentations of distt'ess ; can 
hestow with ostentatious ejenerosity ; can even occasionally share 
their wealth with a companion of whom they are fond; while, 
at the same time, they withhold from others what b due to them ; 
are negligent of their family and their relations ; and to the just 
demands of their creditors give no attention. 

Both these classes of men run to a faulty extreme. TTiey di- 
vide moral virtue between them. Each takes that part of it on 
ly which suits his temper. Without justice, there is no virtue. 
But without humanity and mercy, no virtuous character is com- 
plete. The one man leans to the extreme of parsimony. The 
other to that of profusion. The temper of the one is unfeeling* 
The sensibility of the other is thoughtless. The one you may in 
some degree respect ; but you cannot love. The other may be 
•loved ; but cannot be respected : and it is difficult to say, which 

character is most defective. ^We must undoubtedly begin with 

being just, before we attempt to be generous. At the same time, 
he who goes no farther than to bare justice, stops at the beginning 
of virtue. We are commanded to do justly j but to love mtrcy. 
The one virtue regulates our actions ; the other improves our 
heart and affections. Each is equally necessary to the happiness 
of the world. Justice is the pillar, that upholds the whole fa- 
bric of human society. Mercy is the genial ray, which cheers 
and warms the habitations of men. The perfection of our social 
character consists, m properly tempering the two with one ano- 
ther ; in holding that middle course, which admits of our being 
just, without bemg rigid; and allows. us to be generous, without 
being unjust 

We must next guard against either too great severity, or too 
great facility of manners. These are extremes of which we ev- 
ery day behold instances in the world. He who leans to the 
side of severity, is harsh in his censures^ and narrow in his opi- 
nions. He cannot condescend to othars in things indi£krent He 
has no allowance to make for human frailty ;~ or for the differ- 
ence of age, , rank, or temper among mankind. With him, all 
gaiety fs sinful levity ; and every amusement is a crime. To 
this extreme, the admonition of Solomon may be understood to 
belong : Be not righteous overmuch ; neither make thyself over- 
wise. Why shouldest thou destroy thyself}* When the seve- 
rity of manners is hypocritical, and assumed as a cloak to secret 
indulgence, it is one of the worst prostitutions of religion. But I 
now consider it, not as the effect of design, but of natural auste- 
rity of temper, and of contracting maxims of conduct. Its in- 
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fluenoe iq)Oii the person himself^ is to render him gloomy and 
80ur ; upon others, to alienate them both from his society, aad 
his counsels ; upon religion, to set it forth as a morose and for* 
bidding principle* — ^The opposite exliieme to this is, perhaps, 
Btill Ukore dangerous ; that of two great facility, and accommo- 
dation to the ways of others. The man of this character, partly 
from indolent weakness, and partly from softness of temper, is 
disposed to a tame and universal assent Averse either to 
contradiction or to blame, he goes along with the manners that 
prevail. He views every character with indulgent eye ; and with 
good dispositions in his breast, and a natural reluctance to 
profligacy and vice ; he is enticed to the commissions of evik 
which be condemns, merely through want of fortitude to oppose 
others. 

Nothing, it must be confessed, in moral conduct, is more diffi* 
cult, than to avoid turning here, either to the right hand, or to 
the left. One of the greatest trials both of wisdom and virtue 
is, to preserve a just medium between that harshness of auste- 
rity, which disgusts and alienates mankind, and that weakness 
of good nature, which opens the door to sinful excess. The one 
separates us too much from the worid. The other connects us 
too closely with it ; and seduces us \o follow the multittule in do- 
ing evU, One who is of the former character, studies too litde 
to be asreeaUe, in order to render himself usefiil. He who is 
of the u^tter, by studying too much to be agreeable, forfeits his 
innocence. K the one hurt religion, by clothing it in the garb 
of unnecessary strictness ; the otiher, by unwarrantable comcJi- 
ance, strengthens the power of corruption in the world. The 
one borders on the character df the Pharisee ; the other, on that 
of the Sadducee. True religion enjoins us to stand at an equal 
distance from both ; and to pursue the difficult, but honourable 
aim, of uniting good nature with fixed religious principle ; aflable 
manners, with untainted virtoe. 

Farther ; we run to one extreme, when we contemn alto- 
gether the (pinions of mankind ; to another, when we court their 
praise too eagerly. The former discovers a high degree of pride 
and self-conceit The latter betrays servility of spirit We are 
formed by nature and Providence, to be connected with one an- 
other. No man can stand entirely alone, and independent of all 
his fellow-creatures. A reasonable regard, therefore, for their 
esteem and good opinion, is a commendable principle. It flows 
from humamtv, and coincides with the desire of being mutually 
useful. But if that regard be carried too fiu*, it b^mes the 
source of much corruption. For, in the present state of man- 
kind, the praise of the world often interferes with our acting 
that steady and conscientious part which gains the approbation 
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of God. Hence arises the difficulty of drawing a proper line, be- 
tween the allowable regard for reputation, and the excessive desire 
of praise. On the one side, and on ^e other, danger meets us ; 
and either extreme will be pernicious to virtue. 

He who extinguishes ail regard to the sentiments of mankind, 
suppresses one incentive to honourable deods ; nay, he remove* 
one of Hie strongest checks on vice. For where there is no de- 
sire t>f praise, there will be also no sense of reproach and fthame ; 
and- when tiiis sense is destroyed, the way is paved to open pro- 
fligacy. On the bther hand, he who is actuated solely by the Iqve 
of human praise, encroaches on the higher respect which he owes 
to conscience, and to God. Hence, virtue is often counterfeited ; 
and many a splendid appearance has been exhibited to the world^ 
which had no basis in real principal, or inward affection. Hence 
religious truths have been di^^iaed, or unfairly represented, in 
order to be suited to popular taste, Hence the Scribes and Pha- 
risees rejected our blessed Lord because they loved the praise of 

men mare than the praise qf Ood. ^Tum, therefore, neither to 

the right hand nor to the left: Affect not to despise what the 
world thmks of your conduct and character ; and yet, let not 
tiie sentiments of the world entirely rule you. Let a desire of 
esteem be one motive of your conduct ; but )et it hold a subor- 
dinate place. Measure the regard that is due to the opinions of 
men, by the degree in which these coincide with the law of God. 

Allow me next to suggest the danger of running to the ex- 
treme of anxiety about wondly interests on tM one hand and of 
negligence on the other. It is hard to say wkieh of these ex- 
tremes is fraught with most vice and most misery. Industry 
and diligence are unquestionable duties, strictly enforced on all 
Christians; and he who fails in making suitable provision for 
his household and. family, is pronounced to be worse than an in^ 
JldeL But there are bounds, w;ithin whifch our concern for world* 
Yf success must be confined. For anxiety is the certain poison 
of human life. It debases the mind ; and sharpens all the pas- 
sions. It involves men in perpetual distractions, and torment- 
ing cares ; and leads them aside from what ought to be the great 
scope of human action. Anxiety is in general the effect of a co- 
vetous temper. Negligence is commonly the offspring of licen- 
tiousness; and always the parent of universal disorder. By an- 
xiety you render yourselves miserable. By negligence, you loo 
often occasion the ruin of others. The anxious man is the vo- 
tary of riches^ the nesrligent man the votary of pleasure. Each 
oSets his mistaken vor<*hip, at the shrine of a false deity; and 
each shall reap only such rewards as an idol can bestow ; the 
one sacrificing the enjo} ment and improvement of the present 
to vain cares about futurity, the other so totoUy taken up in en- 
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joyiag the present as to store the future with certmu misery. 

True virtue holds a temperate course between these extremes ; 
neither cai^eless of to-morrow, nor taking too much thought for 
it ; dilisenty but not anxious ; prudent, but not covetous ; attentive 
to provide comfortable accommodation on earth, but chiefly con- 
cerned to /ay up treasutvs in Heaven. 

I SHALL only warn you farther against the extreme of enga- 
ging in a course of life too busy and hurried, or of devoting 
yoimelves to one too retired and^unemployed« We are formed 
for a mixture of action, and retreat Our connections with so- 
ciety, and the performance of duties which we owe to one ano- 
ther, necessarily engage us in active life. What we owe to our- 
selves requires occasional retirement For he who lives always 
in the bustle of the world, cannot it is to be feared, always pre- 
serve his virtue pure. Sentiment^ of piety will be deprived of 
that nourishment and support which they would derive from me- 
ditation and devotion. His temper will be often ruffled and dis- 
turbed. His passions will be kept too much on the stretch. From 
the contagious manners which every where abound, he will not 

be able to avoid contracting some dangerous infection. On 

the other hand, he who flies to total retreat, in order either to 
enjoy ease, or to escape from the temptations of the world, will 
often find disquiet meeting him in solitude, and the worst temp- 
tations arising from within himself. Unoccupied by active and 
honourable pui^uits, unable to devote his whole time to improving 
thoughts, many an evil passion will start up, and occupy the va- 
cant hour. SuUenness and gloom will be in danger of over 
whelming him. Peevish displeasure, and suspicions of mankind, 
are apt to persecute those who withdraw themselves altogether 

firom the haunts of men. Steer, therefore, a middle course, 

between a life oppressed with business on the one hand, and bur- 
dened, for the burden is no less, with idleness on the odier. Pro- 
vide for yourselves matter of fair and honest pursuit, to afford a 
proper object to the active powers of the mind. TeQiper business 
with serious meditation ; and enliven retreat by returns of action and 
industry 

Thus, I have pointed out some of those extremes into which 
men are apt to run, by forsaking the line which religion and 
wisdom have drawn. Many more, I am sensible, might be sug- 
gested ; for the field is wide, and hardly is there any appearance 
of piety, virtue, or good conduct, but what the foUy oi men is 
apt to push into undue excess, on one or other side. What I 
haVe mentioned, will be sufficient to show the necessity of pru- 
dent circumspection, in order to escape the dangers which beset 
us in this state of trial. Let us study to attain a regular, uni- 
form^ consistent character ; where nothing that is excessive or 
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disproportioiied shall come forward to view; which shall n 
plume itself with a fisdr show on ORe side oaly, while in oth 
quarters it remains unadorned and blemished ; but where the d 
ferent parts of worth and goodness shall appear united, and ea 
shall exert its proper influence on conduct Thus, tuming m 
ihet to the right ha/nd nor to the Itftj weshall as tiair as our fraii 
permits, approach to the perfection of the human charade 
and shall have'reason not to be ashamed when we have equal tt 
pectfo all Ood[s commandments. 
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SERMON XLVni^ 

Os aCOFFING AT RELIGION. 



'There sliaU come in {he lasi days scoffers.^2 Peter, liL^* 



AS tJie Christian religion is adverse to the inclinations and 
jpassipns of the corrupted part of mankind, it has been its fate, 
in every age, to encounter the opposition of variousibes. Some- 
times, it has undergone the storms of violence and persecution. 
Sometimes, it has been attacked by the arms of false reasoning 
and sophistry. When these have failed of success, it has at other 
times been ex]>osed to the scoffs of the petuhnt Men of light 
and frivolous minds, who had no comprehension dt thought for 
discerning what is great, an4 no solidity of judginent for deciding 
en what is true, Jiave taken upon them to treai: religion with con- 
tempt, as if it were of no consequence to the world. Tliey have 
affected to represent the whole of that veaerfible fabric which has 
90 lone commanded the respect of mankind, which for ages the 
learned have supported, and the wise have admired, as having no 
better jbundation than the gloomy imaginatioii of fknatics and vi- 
sionaries. Of this character were those scoffers^ predicted by the 
Apostle to arise in the last days; a prediction which we have 
seen too often fulfilled. As the false colours which such men 
throw on religion, ar^ apt to impose on the weak and unwary, 
let us now examine, whether ^:eligion affords any just grounds for 
<he contempt or ridicule of the scoffer. They must be either the 
doctrines, or the precepts of religion, which he^ndeavoqjrs to hold 
torih to contempt ♦ ' 

The doctrines of the Christim religion are rational and pure. 
All that it has revealed concerning tfie perfections of Gk>d, his 
moral government and laws, the destination of man, and the 
rewards and puni^ments oC a future state, is perfectly conso- 
Qaiit tis the most entiglit^ed reason. « In some articles which 
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transcend the limits of our present faculties, as in what relates 
to the essence of the Godhead, the fallen state of mankind, and 
their redemption by Jesus Christ, its doctrines may appear my** 
terious and dark. Against th^e the sco£fer Has often directed 
•his attacks, as if whatever could not be explained by us^ ought • 
upon that account to be exploded as absurd. 

It is unnecessary to enter at present, on any particular defence 
of these doctrines, as there is one observation which, if duly 
wei^ed^ is sufficient to silence the cavils of the scoffer. Is h6 
not compelled to admit, that the whole systeip of nature around 
him is fall of giystery ?. What reason, tj^n', had he ta suppose^ 
that the doctrines of revelation, proceeding from the same author. 
Were to contain no mysterious obscurity ? All that is requisite 
for the conduct of life, both in nature and in religion, Divine wis- 
dom has rendered obvious to all. As nature has afforded us suf- 
ficient information oencerning what is necessary for our food,* 
our accommodation, and our safety ; so religion has [dainly in- 
structed u^ in bur duty towards God and our neighbour. Butw 
soon as we attempt to rise towards objects that lie beyond our 
imnaediate sphere of action, our curiosity is checked ; and dark-' 
ness meets us on every side. What the essence is of those ma* 
terial bodies which we see .and handle ; how a seed grows up in- 
to a tree ; how ma:n is farmed in the womb ; or how the mind 
acts upon the body, after it is formed ; are n^ysteries of which 
we can give no more account, than of the most obscure and dif- 
ficult parts of revdation. We are obliged to admit the existence 
of the fact, though the explanation of it exceeds our faculties. 

After th(! same manner in natural religion, questions arisa 
concerning the creation of the wcJrld from nothing, the origin of 
evil under the guvemment of a perfect Being, and the consisten- 
cy of human liberty with Divine j)rescience, which are of as in^ 
tricate nature, and of as difficult solution as any questions in 
Christian theology. We rriay plainly see, that we are not ad- 
mitted into the" secrets of Providence, anjr-raore than into the 
mysteries of the Grodhead. In all his ways, the Almighty is a 
God that hideth himself. He maketfi darkness his pavilion, 
Heholdeth baek the face of his throne ; and spreadeth a thick 

clotid upon it ; Instead of its being any objection to revelatioa 

that some of its doctrines are mysterious, it would be much more 
stranee and unaccountable, if no such doctrines were found \% 
it Had ev^ry thing ii\ thfe Christian system been perfectly 
level to our capacities, flii^ might rather have given ground to 
a suspicion of its not proceeding from God ; since it would 
have been then so unlike to what we find both in the system oi 
the universe, and in the system of natural religion. Whereas, 
according a» matters now stand, the Gospel has the same fea- 
i^res, the same general character, with the other two> which ar^ 
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acknowl^ge4 to be of Divine origin ; plain and cofaprebensible, 
ip what reStes to practice ; dark and mysterious, in what relates 
to speculation and belie£* The cavils of the scoffer, thei^fore, 
on this head, are ^ far from having any just foundation, that 
they only discover his ignorance and the narrowness of his ^ 
views. 

Let us next proceed to what relates to practice, or the pre- 
ceptive part of religion. The duties which religion enjoins uH 
to perform towards God, are those which have oftenest furnish- 
ed matter to the scoffs of the licentious. They attempt to re- 
present these as so idle and superfluous, that they could owe 
their birfli to nothing but enthusiasm. — For is ndt the Deity so 
fer exalted above us, as to receive neither advantage nor plea- 
sure from our worship? Wliat are our prayers, or our praises, 
to that infinite "mind, who, resting in the full enjoyment of his 
own beatitude, beholds all his creatures passing before him, olnly 
as the insects of a day ? What but superstitious terrors could 
have dictated tjbose forms of homage, and those distinctions of 
sacred days, in which vulgar minds delight, but which the libe- 
ral and enlarged look upon with scorn ? , ' 

N05V, in return to such insults of the scoffer^ it miglit be suffi- 
cient to observe, that the united sentiments of mankind, in every 
age and nation, are against him. Thoughtless as the bulk of 
<nen are, and attached only to objects which they see around 
them ; this principle has never been extinguished in their breasts, 
that to the great Parent of the human race, the universal, though 
invisible. Benefactor of the world, not only internid reverence, 
but external homage, is due, Whether be need that homage or 
not, is not the question. It is what, on our part, we undoubted- 
ly owe ; and the heart is, with reason, held to be base, which 
stifles the emotions of gratitude to a benefactor, how independ- 
ent soever he may be of any returns. . True virtije always prompts 
a public declaration of the grateful sentiments which it feels ; 
and glories in expressing tliem. Accordingly, over all the earth, 
crowds of worshippers have assembled to adore, in various^ forms, 
the Uuler of the world. In these adorations, tiie philosopher, the 
savage, and the saint, have equally joined. - Nome but the cold 
and unfeeling can look up to tha^t beneficent Being, who is at the 
head of the universe, witliout some inclination to pray, or to 

I praise. In vain, therefore, would the scoffer deride, what the 
oud voice of nature demands and justifies. He erects himself 
against the general and declared sense of the hiunan race. 

But, apart from this consideration, I must call on him to at- 
tend to one of a still more serious aqd awful nature. By his 

• See this arjp^iiment fully parsued^ ami pl»icfd in a strong li^ht, hy the 
masterly band of Bishop Butler, in his Analfigy tf Ihtttrai and RtniiUd Bo' 
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licentious ridicuie of the duties of piety, aad of tli« institutions 
of Divine worship, he ^ weakening the power of conscience 
over men ; he is undermining the great pillara of society ; he is 
giving a mortal bbw to public order and public happiness. All 
these rest on nothing so much, as on the general nelief of an 
all-seeing Witness, and the gener^ veneration of an Almighty 
Governor. On this belief and this veneration, is founded the 
whol# obligation of an oath ; without which government could 
not be administered, ^or courts.of justice act ; controversies couhl 
not be determmed, nor private property to be preserved safe. 
Our only security against innumerable crimes, to which the re- 
straints of human life cannot reach, is the dread of an invisible 
Avenger, and of those future punbhments which he hath prepared 
for the guilty. Remove this dread from the minds of men, -and 
you strengthen the hands of the wicked, and endanger th^ safety 
qT human society. 
I But how could in^ressions so necessary to the public welfare 
be preserved, if there were no religious assemblies, no sacred in- 
stitutions, no days set apart for Divine worship, in order to be 
solemn remembrances to qaen of the existence and the dominion 
of Gk)d, and of the future account they have to |^ve of their ac» 
tions to him ? To sdl ranks of men, the sentiments which pubKc 
religion tends to awaken, are salutarv and beneficial. But with 
respect to the inferior classes, it is well known, th^t the only prin- 
ciples which restrain them from evil are acquired in the religious 
assemblies which they frequent. Destitute of the advantages of 
F^ulsr education ; ignorant, in great meiisure, of public laws ; 
unacquainted wi& those refined iaeas of honour and proprietv, to 
which others of more knowledge have been trained ; were tiiose 
sacred temples deserted to which they now resort, they would be 
in danger of d^^nerating into a ferocious race, from whom law- 
less violence was perpetually to be dreaded. 

He, therefore, who treats sacred things with any degree of 
levity and scorn, i& acting the part, perhaps without his seeing 
or knowing it, of a public enany to society. He is precisely 
the madman described in the Qook of Proverbs,* who casteth 
firebrands f arrows^ and death ; and saithy Am I not in sport f 
We shall hear him, at times, complain loudly of the undutifiilness 
of children, of the dishonesty of servants, of the tumults and in- 
.solence of the lower ranks ; while he himself is, in a great mea- 
sure, responsible for the disorders pf which he complains. By 
the example which he sets of conten^pt for religion, ne becomes 
accessary to the manifold crimes, which that contempt occasions 
. among others. By his seofiing at sacred iilstitutions, he is en- 
couraging the rabble to uproar and violence ;. he is emboldening 

• Pioy. xxvi. 18. 
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the false witnfiss to take the name of God in vain ; he is, in effect, 
putting arms into the hands of the highwayman, and letting loose 
the robber on the streets by night. 

We come next to consider that great class of duties which 
respect our conduct towards our fellow-creatures. The absolute 
necessity of these to general welfafe is so apparent, as to have 
secured them, in a great degree, from the attacks of the scoffer. 
He who would attempt to turn justice, truth, or honesty, into ri- 
dicule, would be avoided by every one. To those who had any 
remains of principle, he would be odious. To those who attend- 
ed only to their interest, he would appear a dangerous tnan. But ' 
though the social virtues are treated in general as respectable 
and sacred, there are certain forms and degi'ees of them which 

have not been exempted from the scorn of the unthinking. 

That extensive generosity and high puUic spirit, which prompt 
a man to sacrifice his own interest, in order to promote some 
great general good ; and that strict and scrupulous int^ity, 
whith will not allow one, on any occasion, to depart from the 
truth, have often been treated with contempt by those who are 
called men of the world. They who will not stoop to flatter 
the great, who disdain to comply with prevailing manners, when 
they judge then* to be evil ; who refuse to take the smallest ad- 
vantage of others, in order to procure \he greatest benefit for 
themselves ; are represented as persons of romantic character, 
and visionary notions, unacquainted witbthe world, and unfit to 
live in it. ' 

Such persotis arc so far from being liable to any just ridicule, 
that they are entitled to a degree of respect, which Approaches 
to veneration. For they are, in truth, the great supporters and 
guardians of public order. The authority of their character over- 
awes the giddy multitude. The weight of their example retards 
the progress of corruption ; checks that relaxation of morals, 
whichi is always too apt to gain ground insensibly, and to make 
encroachments on every department of society. Afccordingly, it 
is thi^ high generosity of spirit, this inflexible virtue, this regard 
to principle, superior to all opinion, which has ever marked the* 
characters of those who have eminently distinguished themselves 
in public life ; Who have patronised the cause of justice against 
powerful oppressors ; who in critical times have supported the 
falling rights and liberties of men ; and have reflected honour 
on their nation and country. Such persons may have been scofi*- 
ed at by some among whom they lived ; but posterity has done 
them ample justice ; and they are the persons whose names *arc 
recorded to fiiture ages, and who are thought and spoken of with 
admiration. ^ 

The mere temporizer, the man of accomodating principles, 
ihxd inferior virtue, may support a plausible character for a 
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while among his friends and followers ;-but as sooii as the hoi* 
lowness of bis principles is detected, he sinks into contempt." — 
They who are prone to deride men of inflexible integrity, only 
betray the littleness of their minds. They -show that they un- 
derstand not the sublime of virtue ; that tiiey have no discern- 
ment of the true excellence of man. By affecting to throw any 
discouragement on puri^ and strictness of morals, they not only 
expose uiemselves to just contempt, but propagate sentiments 
very dangerous to society. For, if we loosen the r^ard due to^ 
virtue in any of its parts, we begin to sap the whole of it No 
man, as it has been often said, becomes entirely profligacy at 
pnce. He deviates, step by step, from conscience. If the loose 
casuistry of the scoffef were to preVail, open dishonesty, false- 
hood, and treachery, would speedily grow out of those comply- 
ing principles, those relaxations of virtue, which he would re- 
present to be necessary for every man who knows the world. 

The last cljtss of virtues I am to mention, are those which 
are of a personal nature, and which respect the government to 
be exercised over our pleasures and passions. Here, the scoffer 
has always considered himself as having an ample field. Often, ^ 
and often, have such virtues as sobriety, temperance^ modesty, 
and, chastity, been made the subject of ridicule, as monkish hab- 
its which exclude men from the company of the fashionable and 
the ^y; habits, which are the effect of low education, or of 
mean spirits, or of mere feebleness of constitution ; while scof- 
fers, walkings as it is too truly said of them by the Apostle, c^f- 
ter their lusts, boast of their own manners as liberal and free, as 
manly and spirited. They fancy themselves raised thereby much 
above the crowd ; and hold all those in contempt, who confine 
themselves within the vulgar bounds of regular and orderly life. 

Infatuated men ! who see not that the virtues of which they 
make sport, not only derive their authority from the laws of 
God, but are moreover essentially requisite both to public and to 
pritate happiness. By the indulgence of their licentious plea- 
sures for a while, as long as youth and vigour remain, a few pas- 
sing gratifications may be obtained. But what are the conse- 
quences ? Suppose any individual to preserve unrestrained in 
tiiis course, it is certainly to be followed by disrepute in his cha- 
racter, and disorder in his affairs ; by a wasted and broken con- 
stitution ; and a speedy and miserable old age. Suppose a so- 
ciety to be wholly formed of such persons as the scoffers applaud ^ 
suppose it to be filled with none but those whom they call the 
sons of pleasure ; that is, with the intemperate, the riotous, and 
dissolute, among whom all regard to sobriety, decency, and pri- 
vate virtue, was abolished ; what an odious scene would such a 
society exhibit ? How unlike any civilized or well-ordered state^ 
in which mankiail h^ve chosen to dwell ? What turbulence and 
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uproar, what coiitests and quarrels, would perpetually reign in 
it ? What man of common understanding would not rather ehuse 
io dwell in a desert, than to be associated for life with such com- 
panions i shall,^ then, the scoffer presume to make light of those 
Virtues, without which there could be neither peace, nor com* 
ibrt, nor good order, amon^ mankind ? 

Let him be desired to think of his domestic situation and con* 
nections. Is he a father, a husband, or a brother ? Has he any 
friend or relation, male or female, in whose happiness he is in- 
terested ? ^Let us put the question to him, whether he be wil- 
ling that intemperance, unchastity, or dissipation of any kind, 
should mark their character? Would he recommend to them such 
excess ? Would he chuse in theh' presence, openly, and with- 
out disguise, to scoff at the opposite virtues, as of no consequence 
to their welfare. — U even the most licentious shudder at tfie 
thought ; if in the midst of his loose pleasures, he be desiroua 
that his own family should remain untainted j let this teach him 
the value of those private virtues, which in the hoqrs of dissi- 
pation, in the giddiness of his mind, he is ready to contemn. 
Banish sobriety, temperahce, and purity, and you tear up the 
foundations of all public order, and all domestic quiet. You 
render every house a divided and miserable abode, resounding 
with terms of shame, and mutual reproaches of infamy.. You 
leave nothing respectable in the human character. You change 
the man into a brute. 

The conclusion from all the reasoning which we have now 
pursued is, that religion and virtue, in all their forms, either of 
doctrine or of precept ; of piety towards Grod, integrity towards 
men, or regularity in private conduct ; are so &r from affording 
any grounds of ridicule to the petulant, that they are entitled to 
our highest veneration ; they are names which should never be 
mentioned, but with the utmost honour. It is said in Scripture, 
Fools make a mock at sin ;* they had better make s( mock at 
pestilence, at war, or famine. With one who should chuse these 
public calamities for the subject of his sport, yoti would dot be 
inclined to associate. You would fly fh)m hin<, as worse than a 
fool ; as a man of distempered mind, ^rom whom you might be 
in hazard of receiving a sudden blow. Yet certain it is, that, 
to the great society of mankind, sin is a greater calamity, than 
either pestilence, or famine, or war. These operate only as oc- 
casional causes of misery. But the sins and vices of men are 
perpetual scourges of the' world. Impiety and injustice, fiiaud 
and falsehood, intemperence and profligacy ; are' daily producing 
mischief and disorder ; bringing ruin on individuals ; tearing 
iamilies and communities m pieces ; giving rise; ta a thOQsknd 

» Ptor.ifr.9; 
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tragical acenes on this unha{q>y theatre. In proportion as man- 
n^^ are yicious, mankind are unhappy. The perfection of vir- 
tue which reigns in the world above, is the chief source of the 
perfect blessedness which prevails there. 

When, therefore, we observe any tendency to treat religion or 
morals with dio'espect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure in- 
dication of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. In 
the seat of the scomer let us never sit Let us account that wit 
contaminated, which attempts to sport itself on sacred subjects. 
When the scoffer arises, let us maintain the honour of our God^ 
and our Redeemer ; and resolutely adhere to the cause of virtue 
and goodness. The lips of the wise utter knowledge ; but the 
mouthof the foolish is near to destruction. He that honoureth 
Chdf Ood unit honour. Th** fear of the Lord is the beginning cf 
vnsdom ; and he that keepeth the commandment , keepeth his 
own sou l^ 
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SERMON XLIX. 
On the creation of the world. 



In the beginning Crod created the heaven, and tAe earth. 
Genesis^ i. 1. 



SUCH IS the commencemeDt of«the history of mankind ; an 
wtK, to which we must ever look back with solemn awe and ve- 
neration. Before the sun and the moon had begun their course ; 
before the sound of the human, voice was heard, or the name of 
man was known ; in the beginning Chd created the heaven and 

Ae earth. ^To a beginning of the world, we are led back by 

every thing that now exists ; bjr all history, all records, all nu>- 
numents of antiquity. In tracing the transactions of past ages, 
we arrive at a period, which clearly indicates the infancy of the 
human race. We behold the world peopled by degrees. We 
ascend to the origin of all those usefol and necessary arts, with-, 
out the knowledge of which mankind could hardly subsist We 
discern society and civilization arising from rude b^nnings in 
every corner of the earth ; and gradually advancing to the state 
in which we now find them : All which afford plain evidence,, 
that there was a period, when mankind began to inhabit and 
cultivate the earth. What is very remarkable, the most authen- 
tic chronology and history of most nations, coincides with the 
account of !^i>tnre ; and makes the period during which the 
world has been inhabited by the race of men, not to extend be- 
yond six thousand years. 

To the ancient philosophers, creation from nothing appeared 
an unintellieible idea. They maintained the eternau existence 
of matter, iimich they supposed to be modelled by the sovereign 
mind of the universe into the form which the earth now exhi- 
bits. But there is nothing in this opinion which give it any title 
to be opposed to ths authority of revelation. The doctrine of 
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two selfexisteDt, independent principles, Ood and matter the one, 
active, the other passive, is an h]rpothe8is which presents difficul- 
ties to human reason at least as great as the creation of mattm: 
from nothing. Adhering then to the testimony of Scripture, we 
believe, that m the banning €hd created y or from non-existence 
farought into being, the heaven and the earth. 

But though th^ was a period when this globe, with all that 
we see upon it, did not exist, we have no reason to think that the 
wisdom and power of the Almighty were then without exercise 
or employment. Boundless is tbe extent of his dominion. Other 
^obes and worlds, enlightened by other suns, may then have 
occupied, they still appear to occupy, the immense regions of 
jq>ace. Numberiess orders of beings, to us unknown, people 
the wide extent of the universe, and afford an endless variety of 
objects to the ruling care of the great Father of' all. At lengthy 
in the course and progress of his govenmient, there arriv^ a 
period, when this earth was to be called into existence. When 
the signal moment, predestined from all. eternity, was come, the 
Deity arose in his might ; and with a word created the world. 
-: What an illustrious moment was that, when, from non-ex- 
istence Usert *pn^ <it once into being this mighty (j^obe, on 
which so many millions of creatures now dwell 7 — ^No prepara- 
tory measures were required* No long circuit of means was 
onployed. Ht spake ; and it was d(me. He commanded; andit 
stood/ast. The earth was, at first, without/ormj and void ; and 
darkneestoas upon the/aceqfthe degt. Hie AUnighty surveyed 
the dark abyss ; and fixed bounds to the several divisions of na- 
ture. He said. Let there beUght ; and there was light. Then ap-* 
peared tiie sea and the dry land. The mountains rose ; and the 
rivers flowed. The sun and moon began their course in the 
skies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The air, the earthy 
and the waters, were stored with their respective inhabitants. 
At last, man was made after the image of God. He appeared, 
walking with countenance erect; and received his Creator's 
benediction, as the Lord of this new worid. The Almighty be- 
held his work when it was finished ; and pronounced it good. 
Superior beings saw with wonder this new accession to existence. 
The morning stars sang together ; and all the sons qf Ood 
shf^uted/orjoy* 

But on this «!;reat work of Creation, kt us not merely gasse 
with astDoishmout. Let us consider how it should efiect our 
eondiict, by presenting the Divine perfisctions in a lij^t which 
is at onctv edifying^ and comforting to man. It displays the 
Creator as supreme in power, in wisdom^ and in goodness. 

* Job. zizvuj« r. 
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I. As supreme in power. When we oonsider with how mueh 
labour and difficulty human power performs its inconsiderable 
works ; what time it costs to rear them ; and how easily, when 
reared, they are destroyed ; the very idea of creating power 
overwhelms the mind with awe. Let us look around, and sur- 
vey this stupendous edifice, wbkb we have been admitted to in- 
habit Let us think of the extent of the different dimales and 
regions of the earth ; of the magnitude of the mountains, and 
of the expanse of the ocean. Let us conceive that immense 
globe which contains them, launched at once fi*om the hand of 
Sie Almighty ; made to revolve incessantly on its axis, that it 
might produce the vicissitudes of day and night ; thrown forth> 
at the same time, to run its annual course in perpetual curuit 
through the heavens : After such a meditation, where is the 
greatness, where is the pride of man ? Into what total annihila- 
tion do we sink before an Omnipotent Being ? Who is not dis- 
posed to exclaim, Lordy what is many that thou art mindful qf 
him ; or the son ofman, that thou shouldst visit him / When 
compared with thee, all men are vanity ; their worke are no- 
thing. ^Reverence, and humble adoration, ought spontaneoms- 

ly to arise. He who feels no propensity to worship and adore, is 
dead to all sense of grandeur and majesty ; has extinguished one 
of the most natural feelings of the human heart Know the Lord 
that he is Chd, we are all kis people ; the workmanship of his 
hands. Let us worship and bow down. Let us kneel btfore 
the Lord our Maker. 

Of all titles to l^slation and rule, none is so evident and 
direct as that of a Creator. The conviction is felt in every 
breast, that he who gave us being hath an absolute right to re- 
gulate our conduct This gives a sanction to the precepts of God, 
which the most hardened daie not controvert When it is a Crea- 
tor and a Father that speaks, who would not listen and obey ? 
Are justice and humanity his declared laws ; and shall we, whom 
but yesterdry he called from the dust, and whom to-morrow he 
can reduce into dust again, presume, in contempt of him, to be 
unjust or inhuman ? Are there any little mterests of our own, 
which we dare to erect, in opposition to the pleasure of him who 
made us ? Fear ye not me/ saith the Lord ; will ye not trem- 
ble at my presence^ who have placed the sand for the bound qf 
seay by a perpetual decree^ that it cannot pass it ; who stretch 
forth my hand over the earthy and none hinder^h ? 

At the same time, the power of a Creator is encouraging, as 
well as awfiil. While it enforces duty, it inspires confidence un- 
der affliction. It brings to view a relation, which imports ten- 
derness and comfort ; for it suggests the compassion of a Father. 
In the time of trouble, mankina are led, by a natural impulsOi 
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to fly for aid to Him, who knows tfie weakness of the frame 
he has made : who rememiers tve are dust ; and sees the dangers 
with which we are environed. ^M am thine, for thou hast made 
^* me : forsake not the work of thine own hands/' is one of the 
most natural ejaculations of the distressed mind. — How blessed 
are the virtuous, who can rest under the protection of that pow- 
erful arm, which made the earth and the heaven ? The omnipo- 
tence which renders Gk>d so awful is to them a source of joy. In 
the whole oompass of nature,' nothing is formidable to them, who 
firmly repose their trust in the Creitor. To them every noxious 
power can be rendered harmless; every thmtenedevil, if not 
averted, can be transformed into good. In the Author of nature, 
they find not only the author of their being, but their prot^tor 
and defender, the lifter up of their heads. Happy i$ he that 
hath the Ood of Jacob for his help; whose hope is in the Lord 
his God; which made heaoen and earth; the sea and all that 
therein is; which keqpeth truth for ever* 

II. The work of creation is Uie display of isupreme wisdom* 
It carries no character more conspicuous than this. If, from 
the structure and mechanism of some of the most complicated 
works of human art, we are led to high admiration of the wisdom 
of the contriver, what astonishment may fill our minds, when 
we think of the structure of the univ^'se ! It b not only the 
stupendous building itself which excites admiration, but the ex* 
quisite skill with which the endless variety of its parts are adi4)t- 
ed to their respective purposes : Insomudi that the study of na- 
ture, which, for ages, has employed the lives of so many learned 
men, and which is still so far from being exhausted, is no other 
than the study of Divine wisdom diq)layed in the creation. The 
ferther our researches are carried, more striking proo& of it 
every where meet us. The provision made for the constant re- 

Sularity of the universe, in the disposition of the heavenly bo- 
xes, so that in the course of several thousand years, nature 
should ever exhibit the same usefiil and gratefiil variety in the 
returns of light and darkness, of summer and winter ; and 
ever furnish rood and habitation to all the animals that people 
the earth ; must be a lasting theme of wonder to every reflecting 
mind. 

But they are not only the heavens that declare the glory qf 
God and the firmament that sheweth forth his handy-toorit. 
In the most inconsideraUe, as well as in the most illustrious works 
of the Creator, consummate art and design appear. There is not 
a creature that moves, nor a v^etable that grows, but when mi- 
nutely examined furnishes materials of the highest admiration. 
The same wisdom that placed the sun in the centre of the sys- 

* Pralm cxhri. 5^ 6. 
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tern, and arranged the several jrianets around him in their order» 
has no less shown itself in the jNroviawn made for the food and 
dwelling of every bird that roams the air, and evny beast that 
wanders in the desert; equally great, in the smallest, and in the 
mest magnificent objects ; in the star, and in the insect ; in the 
elephant, and in the fly ; in the beam that shines from heaven, 
and in the grass that clothes the ground. Nothmg is ov^looked. 
Nothing is carelessly performed. Eveiy thing that exists is adapt- 
ed, with perfect synmietry, to theend for wmcb it was designed. 
All this infinite variety of partieQlars must have been present to 
the mind of the Creator; all beheld with one glance of his eye ; 
all fixed and arranged, from tfie beginning, in his great des^, 
when he formed the heavens and the ^rth. Jwtly may we 
exclaim with the Psalmist, How txcdknty O Lmrdy is thf 
name m all the earth I How manifold are thy works ! In wip- 
dom hast thou made them all. No man can find out the work 
that Chd makethjfrom the begining to the end. Such knowledge 
is too wonderfulfor us. It is high ; we cannoi atiainunto it. 
This wisdom displayed by the Almighty in the creation, was 
not intended merely to gratify curiosity, and to raise wonder. 
It ought to beget profound submission^ and pious trust in every 
heart. It is not uncommon for many who speak with rapture 
of creating wisdom, to be guil^, at tlMS same tune, of amdgning 
the conduct of Providence, in the structure of the universe, 
they confess that all is goodly and beautiful. But in the gov^ 
emment of human afiairs, they can see nothing but disorder and 

confusion. Have they forgotten, that botti the one and the 

other proceed fix>m the same author ? Have they foi^otten, that 
he who balanced all the heavenly bodies, and adjust^ the pro- 
portions and limits of nature, is the same who bath allotted them 
their condition in the world, who distributes the measures of their 
prosperity and adversity, zndfixesthe houndsof their habitation f 
If their lot appear to Uiem ill-sorted, and their condition hard 
and unequal, let them oiily put the question to their own minds, 
Whether it be most probable that the great and wise Creator 
hath erred in his distribution of human things. Or that they have 
erred in the judgment which they form concerning the lot as- 
signed to tiiem ? Can they believe, that the Divine Artist, after 
he had contrived and finished this earth, the habitation of men, 
with such admirable 'wisdom, would then throw it out of his 
hands as a n^ected work ; would suffer the affiiirs of its in- 
habitants to proceed by chance ; and would behold them, with- 
out concerB, run into misrule and disorder ? Where were then 
that consistency of conduct, which we discover in all the works 
of nature, and which we cannot but ascribe to a perfect Being? 
My brother ! when thy plans are disappointed, and thy 
heart is ready to despair ; when virtue is oppressed, and the 
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wicked prosper uroand tibee; in thoee moments of disturbance, 
look up to Him who created the heaven and the earth ; and con- 
fide, that He who made light to qmng from primeval darkness, 
wiU make order at last to arise from tl^ seeming confusion of the 
worM. 

Had any one beheld Ae earth in its state of chaos; when the 
elements lay mixed and confused ; when the earth was without 
form and tloidyO^darkfkeM was anthefacet^ would 

be have believed, that it was presently to become so £ur and 
wellnordered a ^obe as we now behold; illumined with the 
splendour of the sun, and decorated with all the beauty, erf* nature ? 
"Hie same powerful hand, which perfected the work of creation, 
diall, m due time, disonbroil the plans of Providence. Of cre- 
ation, we can judge more dearly, because it stood forth at once ; 
it was perfect from the b^nningk But the course of Providence 
is progressive. Time is required for the progression to advance, 
and before it b finished, we can form no judgment, or at least a 
very imperfect one, coneeminr it We must wait until the great 
ssra arrive, when the secrets of tfie universe shall be unfolded ; 
when tiie Divine designs shall be consummated ; when Provi" 
dence shall be brou^t to the same^ completion whidi creation 
has already attained. Then we have'reason to believe, that tiie 
wise Creatol* shall appear, in the end, to have been the wise and 
just Ruler of tfie world. UntU that period come, let us be con* 
tented and patient ; let us submit and adore. Mthough thou 
sayest thou shalt not see Attn, yet judgment is btfore khn; 
tkerfore trust thou him.* This exhorti^n will receive more 
fi>ree, when we, 

HI. Consider creation as a diqday of supreme goodness, no 
less tfian of wisdom and power. It is the communication of 
numberless benefits to all who live, t<^ether with existence. 
Justlf is the earth said to hefuU qf the goodness qf the Lord. 
Throughout the whole system of tilings we behold a maniieit 
tendency to promote the benefit eititer of the rational, or the an« 
imal creation. In some parts of nature this tendency may be less 
obvious than in others. Objects, which to us seem useless or 
hurtfid, may sometimes occur; and strange it were, if in so vast 
and complicated a sjrstem, difficulties of mis kind should not oc- 
casionally present themselves to beings, whose views are so nar- 
row and limited as ours. It is well faiown, that in proportion as 
tiie knowled^ of nature has increased amcrag men, these difBcul- 
ties have dimmished. Satis&ctoir accounts have been given of 
many perplexing appearances, Usefiil and proper purposes harve 
been found to be promoted by objects whicli w««, at first, thought 
unprofitable or noxious. 

• Job, jconr. 14. 
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Mali^i^tnuiit must be the mind of that person ; with a distorted 
eye he must have oonlemplated creation, who can suspect, that 
it is not the production of infinite benignil^ and goodness. How 
many clear marks of benevokot mtention iq>pear every where 
around us ? What a profusion of beauty and ornament is poured 
forth on the iaxte of nature ? What a magnificent q;)ectacle pre- 
sented to the view of man ? What supply contrived for his wants ? 
What a variety of objects set before him, to gratify hb senses, 
to employ his understanding, to entertain his imagination, to 
cheer and gladden his heart ? Indeed, the very existence of the 
universe is a standing memorial of the goodness of the Creator. 
For nothing except goodness could originally prompt creation. 
The Supreme Being, self-existent, and all-sufficient, had no wants 
which he could seek to supply. No new accession of felicity or 
glory was to result to him from creatures whom he made. It 
was goodness communicating and pouring itself forth, goodness 
delighting to impart happiness in all its forms, which in the be- 
ginning created the heaven and the earth. Hence those innu- 
merable orders of living creatures with which the earth is peo- 
pled ; fix>m the lowest class of sensitive being, to the highest rank 
of reason and inteUigence. Wherever there is life, there is some 
degree of hapf»ness ; there are enjoyments suited to the different 
powers of feeling ; and earth, and air, and water, are, with mag- 
nificent liberality, made to teem with life. 

Let those striking displays of creating g^dness call fortli on 
our part, responsive love, gratitude, and veneration. To this 
great Father of all existence and life, to Him who hath raised 
us up to behold the light of day, and to enjoy all the comforts 
. which his world presents, let our hearts send forth a perpetual 
hymn of praise. Evening and morning let us celebrate Him, 
who maketh the morning and the evening to rejoice over our 
lieads ; who openeih his hand, and satisjieth the desire of every 
living thing: Let us rejoice, that we are brought into a world, 
which is the production of infinite goodness, over which a su- 
preme intelligence presides; and where nothing happens, that 
was not planned and arranged, from the banning, in his de- 
cree. Convinced that he hateth not the works which he hath 
made, nor hath brought cceatures into existence merely to suffer 
unnecessaiy pain, let us, even in the midst of sorrow, receive 
with calm submission whatever he is pleased to send ; thankful 
for what he bestows ; and satisfied, that without good reason he 
takes nothing away. 

Such, in general, are the effects which meditation on the 
creation of the world ought to produce. It presents such an 
astonishing conjunction of power, wisdom, and goodness, as 
cannot be beheld without religious veneration. Accordingly, 
among all nations of the earth, it has given rise to religious 
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belief and wonUp. The most ignoraot and iin|p iKkes^ when 
they looked nNmd on the earth and the beaveDS^eould not avoid 
ascribing their origin to some inyisiUQ designing cause^ andfeel- 
ing a propeaaity to adore. They are^ indeed, the awful wm^uy 
aaoes of the Creator's power, by which, cbieAy, ihey ha^^e^een » 
impressed, and which have laitroduced into their worship ao mar 
»y rites of dark superstition. When the usual course of mature 
seemed to be interrupted, when loud thunder rolled above them . 
in the clouds, or eai^th^uakea shook the ground, the multitude 
fell on th^ir knees, and, with trembling horror, brought forth the 
bloody sacrifice. to appease the angry divinitr. Bui it is not in 
those tremendous appearances of power merely^ that a good Msad 
well-instructed man beholds the Creator of the world. ' In the • 
constant aqd r^uiar working of his hands, in the silent pperations 
of his wisdom and goddneas, ever goi^g on throughout naturt; 
be de%bto to contemplate and adore him. 

This is o^e of the chief fruits to be derived from that more 
perfect knowledge of the Creator, whieh is imparted to us by 
the Christian revelation. Impressing our minds with a jpst 
sense of his attributes, as not wise and grest only, but as gra> 
eious and mercifiil, let it lead us to view every object of a calm 
and undisturbed nature, with perpetual reCerencc to its Author. 
We shall then behold all the scenes which the heavena and the 
earth present; with more r^ned feelings^ and sublimer emo- 
tions, than they who r^prd them solely as objeets of curiosity 
or amusements Natqre will appear animated and enlivened, by 
the presence ^f its Author. When the sun rises or sets in the 
heavens, when spring paints the ewth, when summer shines in 
its glory, when autunom pours forth its fruits, or winter returns 
in its awful forms, we shall view the Creator asanifesting him- 
self in his works. We shall meet his presence in d^ fields. We 
shall feel his influenee in the cheering beam. We shall hear his 
veiee in the wind. We shall behold ourselves every where sur- 
rounded with the glory of tbat univerfal spirit, who fills, per- 
vades and upholds a)). We 4>aU hVe in the world as in a great 
and august temple, where the presence of the divinity, wl^ in- 
habits it, inspires devotion. 

^Magnificent as the &bric of the world ia, it was not, however, \ ^ 
intends for perpetual duration. It was elected as a temporary 
habitation for a race of beings, who, after acting there a proba- 
tionary part, were to be removed into a hi^ier state of existence. 
As thefie was an hour fiiced from all eternity for its creation, so 
tbexe is an hour fixed ficir its diasolution ; when the heavens and 
theeath shall pass away, and their place shall know them no 
BAore. The ce^sideration of this great event, as the counterpart 
to the work of eiwtpu, shaH be the aMbjeci pf the following Dm- 
eourse. -f 

'Tot. it. tX) . ^ 
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On the dissolution of the' world. 



Ai/ the day of the Lord will come as a ihkfin the night; in 
widch thk heavens shall pass aumy toith a great noises and 
the elements shall melt toith Jhvent heat; the earth eUso, 
and the works that are therein^ shall be burnt up^ — 9: Pet^r*^ 
iii. 10. 



THESE words present to us an awftil view of the final c*^ 
tastfophe of the worM. Having treated, in the preceding Dis- 
course, of the commencement, let us now contemplate the dosei, 
of all human things. The diesointion of the material system is 
an article of our faith, often alluded to in the Old Tertament, 
clearly predicted in the New. It is an ilrtide of iaith so far 
from being iiicredible, that many appearances in nature lead 
to the belief of it We s^ all terrestrial substances changiiq; 
their fcfrm. Nothing Aat consists of matter, is form^ fiir per- 
petual duration. Every thing around us^ is impaired and con- 
sumed by time, waxes old by degrees; an8 tends to decay. 
There is reason, therefore, to believe^ that a structure so com^ 
ple?c as the world must be liable to die same law ; and shall, at 
some period, undergo the sanve fkte. Through many chKnges, 
the earth has already passed ; many shocks it nas received, and 
is still often receiving. A great portion of what is hew dry 
land appears, fhrni various tokens, to have been once covered 
\ with water. Continents bears the nrarks of having been violent- 
^ ly rent, and torn asundfer from one another. New {islands have 
risen from the bottom of the ocean^ thrown up by the force of 
subterraneous fire. Formidable earthquakes, have, in divers 
quarters, shaken the glebe ; and at thii hour terrify with their 
alantts many parts of it. Burning mountains have, for age^, 
been discharging torrents of flame ; and from time to time renew 
their explosions in various regions. All these circumstances 
show, tliat in the bowels of the.eartb the instrameots of ilfrdid-^ 

« 
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solutjon are fomml. To oar view, who beheld only iU sarfaoc^ 
k may a|^)ear firm and unshaken ; while its destmetioo is pre- 
paring in secret The ground on which we tread is tmderminr 
ed. C<Hnbii8tibIe matenals are stored. The train is hid. When 
the mine is to spring, none of uscan fcH'esee. 

Aecustomed to i^bold the coerse of nature prooeeding, in re*' 
gular order, we indttl|^ meanwhile our pleasures and pursoits 
with full securi^ ; and such .awful scenes as the convulsion of 
the elements, ana thedissokition of the world, aoe foreign to our 
thoughts. Yet as it is certain that some generation of men- 
must witless, this great catastroj^, it is fit and proper that we 
should sometimes look forward to it. Skieh prospects mi^ not^ 
indeed, be alluring to the bulk of ^en* But they carry a gran- 
deur and solcmnjfy wiuch are congenial to son^e of the most dige 
nified feelii^ in our natin^; and tend to produce elevaition ot 
thought Amidst the circle of levities and follies, of little pba> 
SHres and little cares which fill up the ordinary raund of life, it 
is, necessary that we be occasionally excited to attend to what is 
serious and giieat Such events as are now to be the subject df 
our medits^n, awake .theslumbering mind ; check tiie licentious- 
ness of idle thought; and bring^ honae our recollection to what 
most concerns us, as men and Christians. 

Let US' think what astoniabmeHt would have -filled our minds, 
and what devout emotions would have swelled our hearts, if we 
could have been spectators of the creation of the world ; if we 
had seen the earth when it aroseat first, wkhaui form and void^ 
and beheld its parts arranged by the Divine wwd ; if we had 
heard ifae voice of the. Almighty, calling Ught to spring forth 
from the darkness thattoas on the face qfthe deqs ; if we had 
seen the sun rising, for the first time, in. the east, with mqestic 
glory ; and all puture instantly, beginning to teem with liie. This 
wonderfiil scene, it was impossible that any human eye could be- 
hold.. It was a spectacle aflTorded only to angels, and superior 
spirits* But to a spectacle no less astonishing, the final disso- 
lution i^f the world) we know there shall be many humai^ witness- 
es. The race of men living in that list age,. shall see the presages of 
th^ approaching iatal day. There shall be eigne in the sun, as the 
Scripture informs us, and eigne in the moon andetars; upon 
the earth J dietreseqf nationey toith pirplexity ; the eea and the 
foavee roaring* They shall clearly perceive that univ^'sal na- 
ture is tendiop to ruin. They shall feel the globe shake ; shall be- 
hold their iSf0m fall ; ancf the final conflagration b^in to kindle 

around them. ^R^Jising then this awfiu scene ; iipagining onr- 

aelves to be already spectators of it ; let us, ' 

• Luke Mi. 25.- 
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. I. CoifTEitPLATK the Supreme Pctog direetin|^tbe diMOloUon 
as te dimcted the original formatian cf the world. - He is the 
great aMit m this wonderful transaction. It was by htm fore- 
seen. It was by him intended ; it eBtered into his ^an firom 
•the moment of creation* This world w^ desliMkl from the be- 
ginning to fiilfill a eertaio period ; an^ then itsdunition wa< to 
terminate. Not that it is any pleasure to the Alnti^^ity to dis- 
play Us omnipotenee id destroying the works wiMoh he has 
made ; but as for wise and good purposia the earth was formed, 
so for wi« and good ends it is dissolved, when the tin^ most 
proper for ifes termination is come. He who, in the counsels" of 
kis Prpvidenee, brings about so many iroToluttons amdn^ man* 
kind \ who than^eth ike Umu and the ^fmmms ; who raises up 
empii^ to rule m sutc^on among the nations^ and st his piear 
sme puts an end to their glo|y; hath^ also fisced a term for the 
earth itself, the seat of all human grestiiess. He saw it meet, 
that aft^r the probatioaary course xyas ftnisM^, which the gene- 
rations of men* were to accomplish, their present habiUlioii 
should be made to p^es away. Of the seasonableness of the pe- 
riod When this ditoge should take plap^ no being can judge ex- 
cept the Lord of the universe. >These are coun^, into which 
it is not ours to penetrate. But, amidst this great revolution df 
nsture, our comratt is, that it is a revolution brought about by- 
Him, the measures of whose government are all founded in good- 
ness. 

It b cslled in the text, the day ftfihe Lord: ^ day peculiarly 
his, as known to hitn only ; k day in whidi he shall i4>pear wid^ 
ujncommon and treuondous majesty. But though' it be the day 
of the terrors of the Lord, yet from these terrors, bis upright 
and fiiilhftil sut^eets shall have nothing to apprehend. They 
may remain safe and quiet spectators di tlie threatening scene. 
For it is not to be a sesite of blind confusion ; of universal ruin, 
brought about by undesigniog chance. Over the shock of the.el- 
emenls, and the wreck of matter, Eternal wisdom jnesides. Ac- 
cording to Its direction the conflagration advances which m to 
consume the eartli. Amidst every corrvulsion of the worid,God. 
shall continue to-be as he was from Uie beginning, the dwelUng 
place g/ his servants to all generations. The world may be lost 
to them ; but the Ruler oAhe world is ever the same, unchange- 
ably good and just. This is t\i^ high tower to which they oan 
fly, and be safe. TAi rigfUemis Lord loveih r^e^usnese ; asd, 
under every period of his government his tounteimnct ieheiieth 
the tufnight. ' 

II. L'ET us contemplate the dissolution of the world as theeml 
of all human glory. This earth has been the theatre of many 
a great spectacle, and many a high achievement. Thwe, the 
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wise hsTc roledy the Tni^^ty have foiight, and conquerors have 
triumphed. Its surface has been covered with proud and stately 
eities. Its temples and palaces have raised their heads to th^ 
skies. Its kings and potentates, glorying in their magnificence, 
have erected pyi^mids, constructed towers, founded monuments, 
which they imagined were to defy all the assaults cf time. TAeir' 
imwant thought toMi that their houses were to continue for everj 
and their tkoelBng^Utcee to alt generations. Its philosophers 
have explored the secrets of nature ; and flattered themselves, 
that the feme of their dliKOVeries was to be immortal.— Alas ! 
all this was to be no more than a transient show. Not only the 
fashion of the toOrld^ but the world r^\(,passeth away. The 
day -Comeths when all the glory of this world shall be remember- 
ed only as a dream when one awaketh. No longer shall the earth 
escMbit any o( tboee scenes which how delight our eyes. The 
whole beautifel fabric is thrown down, neveV more to arise. As 
soon as the destroying angel has sounded the last trumpet, the 
everlasting moulitajns fell ; the foundations of the world are shak- 
en ; the b^uties of nature, tthe decorations of art, the labours of 
industry, perish in one common flame. The globe itself shall 
either return into his aneient chaos, wHhdutform and void; or, 
like a star faillen from 6)e heavens,* shall be effaced from the uni- 
verse, and itsplaee shall know it no mofe. 

This day erf* the Lord/it is foretold in the text, will corneas a 
thief in the night ; that is, sudden and unexpected. Mankind, 
notwithstanding tl^ presages pven them, shall continue to the 
last in their wonted security. Our Saviour teMs us, that as in 
the days of Noah, before the Jloodj they were^eating and drink- 
ingy marrying and giving in marriage until the flood came^ 
and took them all away, so shall also the coming of the Son of 
Man be.* ^How many projects and designs shairthat day sud- 
denly confound ? What long contrived schemes of pleasure shall 
it overthrow ? What plans of cunning and ambition shall it utter- 
ly 4))ast? How miserable they, whom it shall overtake in the ' 
niidst of dark conspiracies, of criminal deeds, or profligate plea- 
sures? In what strong colours is their dismay painted, when they 
are represented, in the'book of Revelations, as calling to the hiUs 
and mourUains ibjhllon them and cover them f S uch des- 
criptions are apt to be considered as exaggerated, llie ipipres- 
sioft of diose awful events is weakened by the great distance oft i me 
a^ which our jttaginatiob places them. But have we not had a 
striking image'- set before os, in our own age, of the terrors 
which the day of the Lord shall produce, by those partial ruins 
of the world, which the visitation of Qod kas brought on coun- 
tries well knowfif^ and not removed very far frgm oanelves ? 

♦ Matth«r, txir, 38. * 
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When, in the midst of peaee, opulence, find fleeudty, suddenly 
the earA was felt by the terrified inhabitants to tremble, jvith 
Violent s^^itttioo, below them ; when their houses began to«hake 
OTer their heads^ and to overwhelm, thenfi with ruins ^ the flood, 
»t the same time, to rise from its bed, and to swell, around them ; 
when enoompasse^ wttii universal desolation, no friend could aid 
another; no prospect of escape appeared ; no place of refuge i^e- 
nained ; bow similar were such scenes of destruction to the ter- 
rors of the last day? What similar sensations of dread and re^ 
morse, ai^d too late repentance, must they have excited aaong 
ibe guilty and pro&ne? \ 

To such fintnidable coiPFUlsions of nature,^ we, in these hap- 
py inlands, through the blessing of heaven, are^itrapger&; and 
strangers to them may we long continue ! But, however we 
may escape partial ruins- of the globe, in its general and final 
ruin we also must be involved. To us most come at last thait 
awful day when the siln shall for the btst time arise, «to .per- 
form his concluding circuit round the worid. They how blest^ 
whom that day ihiul find employed in religious acts, or virtu- 
ous deeds ; in the conscientious dischai^ of the duties of life ; 
in the exercise of due preparation for the conclusion of human 
things, and for appearing before the great Judge of the world I 
Let us now, 

IIL Contemplate the squl of man, a« remaining unhurt in 
the midst of this general desolation^ . when the whole animal 
creation perishes, and the whole frame of nature falls into ruins^ 
What a high idea does this present^ of the dirnity pertaining to 
the rations spirit f The world may fall bacK into chaos; but, 
superior to matter, ancf' independent of all the changes of mate- 
rial things, the soul continues the same. When Jhe heauenspcus 
away vnth a great noise ^ and the elements meli withfervent heatf 
the soul of man, stamped for immortality, Retains its state unim- 
paired ; and is capable of flokarishing in undecaying youth and 
vigour. Very different indeed the condition of human spirits is 
to be, according as their different qualities have marked, and pre- 
pared them, for different future mansions* But for futurity they 
are all destined. Exrstance, still, is theirs. The capacity of per- 
manent felicity they all possess ; and if they enjoy it not, it is 
' owing to themselves. 

Henc, then, let us behold what is the true honour aud exeel- 
lence of man. It consists not in his body ; which, beautiful or 
vigourous as it may now seem, is no other than a fabric of dust, 
quickly to Tetum to dust again. It is not derived from any 
connection he can form with earthly things ; which, ts we have 
seen, are 2JI doomed to perish. It consists in thi^ thinking part 
which is susceptible of intellectual improvement and moral worth, 
which was formed aftier the image of Ood ; wh^ is capable of 
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perpetaid pnq^ress in drawing nearer to his natare; and shaH 
partake of the IKvine et^nity when time and the world ahaU be 
no more. This is all that is respectable in man* By this alone 
be is raned* above perMiable substances, and allied to Ibose that 
are celestial and immortal., This part of our nature^ then, let 
us cohivate with eafe^ and, on its improvement, rest eur self- 
estimation. If, on the centrarj, sufiering ourselves to be whol^ 
}y immersed in matter, plunged in the drees of sensuality, wa 
behave as if we were only made for the body and its aniKMi 
pleasures, how degenerate and base do we become? Destined to 
survive this whole material system, sent forth to ran the race 
of immortality and glory, shail we thus abuse oar Maker's good^ 
ness, degrade our origin^ honour, and sink «(ursdves iAto de^ 
served misery ? It remains, tbat^ 

IV. WjB, contemplate the dissolution of the worU, as the iib- 
trodnctk>n to a greater and nobler system, in the government of 
Ood. Wisy oct^mHng to his promise, iookfor neurkeavena, and m 
new e(Mh, v^herein duftH^th rigkieoitsness.* Temporal thidgs 
are how to give place txi things eternal. To this earthly habi- 
tation is to succeed the city of the living God. The e«Pth had 
completed the purpose for which it was arcated. It had been 
employed as a theatre on which the human i;anerations were 
succcOTVely to cqme forth, and fixlfll their term of trial. As 
long as the period of- trial continued, moth obscurity was oi* 
eours^ to cover the counsels of PM^vidence. It was appointM 
that ail things should appear as coming oHke to all; that the 
righteous should seem often negleeted 1^ Heaven, and the^iek- 
ed be allowed exteinally to prosper/ in order that virtae and p»- 
ety might undergo a proper test; that it might be shewn who 
were sincare adherents ta conscience, 'aiid wha were mere fol^ 
lowers of foitune. The day which terminates the duration of 
the world, terminates all those seeming, disorders. The time of 
trial is concluded. The final discrimination* of characters is 
made. When the righteotis go into everlasting happiness, and 
tiie wicked are dismissed into the region»of punishment, the 
whole mystery of human a£fairs is^tmravriM, and the conduct of 
Provid^ce is justified to man. 

Suited to a conditkm of -tria^ was the state and feim of the. 
world, which we now inhabit It was not designed to be a 
mansion for inndcent and happy qiirits; but a dwdling for 
creatures of {rilen nature and of mixed characters. Hence, 
those mixtures of pleasure and pain, of disorder and beauty, 
with which it abounds. Hence itome regions of the earth, pre-, 
seiiting gay and pteasing scenes ; others, exbihithi^ nothing but 
rdggednes^ and ddiormity ; the fiuxr'of mature, sametieies brig^- 

t3Fttcr»ia/li9^ ' 
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%&bd by a sertu^ atmosphere aod « qdandid san ; sometiiaes 
disfiguered by jiiriog eteoientB^ and overoast witib taxmUed skiea* 

Bui far ttulike aittll be Che everiaaliiig habitatioits of the juat 
Thoui^bow they* are formed, or what objects they contaiii, i$ 
not ciTeaiis now to conceive; oor^ in all probability, would o«r 
&enUiea be equal to the conception ; the emblematical descrip- 
tiotis of them in Scripture ani calculated to excite high ideta of 
magnificence and ^ory. This one partiouUr we kaoir with 
oertainty^ that thettin dwdkth righ^ousnesa ; that is coitoplele 
virtue and eternal order ; and wherever the9e are found, the 
most perfect aources are opened of joy and bfittu 'This earth 
waa never intUHJed for more than oatter tKHirt, the pourtb, 
throu^ which the rijj^teoua were to pass into- the t^nple and 
sanctuary of the Divinity. Whtn that which u perfect %s eome^ 
iftat wkkh is in part shall be done cnvay.^ , 

T»B iaferMiee which fiiilows from what has been said on this 
aubjeet, cannot be so well expressed as in the words of the 
Ap&stle, in the'verse immediately following the text; Seeing that 
all these things shall be dhsohed^ u/hat manner qfper^ns might 
we to be in aU h(^ eonversniion and godliness f Ought not die 
im)x>rtant discoveries which have been made to us of the designs 
of the almighty, and of the destiny of man, to exalt our saati- 
ments, and to purify our life from what is vicibus or vain? 
While we pursue theimsiiiesB and cares of our present station, 
and partake of the innocent pleasures which the ^voffid affords, 
let us maintain that dignity of character, whidi beoooies immor- 
tal beings; let us act with that drcumapecUon which becomes 
those who know they are soon to stand before tW judgment- 
seat of the Son of 6od : in a word, let us study to be w& wa 
would wish t(^ be found, if to us the day of the Lord should 
come. ' 

I KNOW it will occur, that the prdspect of titat day eanaot be 
expected to have much, infloenee on the present age. The events 
of which I have treated, must needs, it wiU be saidi beloi^( to 
some future race of men.* Many propbaeiiM yet remain to be 
fulfilled. Many pre)]an^«ryeivents> must take plaee, before the 
world is ripe for final judgment Whether tUs ^ the case or 
, not, none of us with certainty know.-^But idlow me to remind 
you, that to each of us an event is amproa<diing, and not fvr dis- 
tant, which shall prove of the same effect m'Hh Uie coming of the 
day of the Lord, "Die day of death is, to every individual, Ikie 
same as, the day^ the dissolution of llie worUL Th^ sun ma^' 
. continue to sHkie ; butto them who are laid in the ^ve, his 
light is finally exUnguiahed. The world ms^ i^mam active^ 
b^y, and noisy; bottottbesn tU is silence. The voi^ whidi 
gives the mandate, Return again to your du9ty is the same ^itli 
the sound of the last trunttct fietth fixes the doom of ever}' 
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one, finally and irrevocably. This' surely is an event whicbnone 
of us can remove m our thoughts to a remote age. To-morpow, 
to-day, the fatal mandate may be issued. Watch therefore; i)e 
sober, be vigilant ; ye know riot at what hour the Son of Man 
Qometh. 

Ha VINO how treated both of- the creation and dissolution of 
the World, I cannot conclude without calling your thoughts to 
the magnificent view which these events give us, of the kingdom 
And dominion of the Almighty. With reverence we contemplate 
his hand in the signal dispensations of Providence among men ^ 
decidtn^the fate of battles ; raising up, or overthrowing empires ; 
casting down the proud, and lifting theglow from the dust But 
what are such occurrences to the power and wisdom which He 
displays in the higher revolutions of the imiverse ; by his word , 
forming or dissolving worlds; at his pleasure, transplanting his 
creatures from one world to another, that lie may carry on n€HV 
{dans of wisdom and goodness, and fill all ^pace wi^ the wonders 
of creation ? Successive generations of men have arisen to Pos- 
sess the earth. By 'turns they have passed away and gone mto 
regions unknown. Us he hath raised up, to occupy tiieir room. 
We too shall shortly disappear. But human existence never'pe- 
rishes. Life only changes its form, and b renewed. Creation is 
ever filling, but never full. When tiie Whole intended course of 
the generations of men shall be finished, then as a shepherd leads * 
bis flock firom one pastui*e to an6ther, so the great Creatcn* leads 
&rth the souls which he hath made, into new and prepared abodes 
of life. They go from this earth to a new earth, and new hea- 
vens ; and still #iey remove, only fit>m one (u-ovinGe of the Di^ 
vine dominion to another. — ^Amidst all those changes of nature, 
the great Ruler himself remains witfioutmariablmeas or sliadow 
of turning. To him, these successive revolutions of being but 
as yesterday when it is past. From this eternal throne, he be- 
holds worlds rising and passing away ; measures out^ to the crea- 
toe» who inhabit them, powers and facilities suited to their state ; 
and distributee among them rewards and punishments, propor- 
tioned to their actions.-— What an astonishing view do such medi- 
^tations afford of the kingdpm of €rod ; infinite in its extent ; ever- 
lasting in its duration ; exUlHting, in every period, the reign of 
perfect righteousness and wisdom ! Who by searching can find 
cut God? who canjind out the Jilmighty to perfection? Oreat 
amd marvellous are all thy works^ Lord QodJilmighiy ! Just 
and true ore cdl thy waysy thou King of saints ! 
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S"ERMON U. 

On the causes ot men^s BziNawsART oy lir£. 

Afy soul is weary of my Ufi-^irBf x. 1. 

JOB, in the €rst part of his dsijSfVnB ike greatest qfaU the 
men of the East. His possessions were large ; his femily was 
numerous and flourishing ; his own character was fair and Uame* 
less. Yet this man it pleased God to visit witii extraordinary- 
reverses of fortune. He Was robbed of his whole substance. His 
*'soas and daughters all perished ; and he himself, fallen from hi« 
his^h estate, childless, and reduced to poVerty, was smitten with 
sore disease. His friends came about him, seemingly with the 
purpose of administering comfort ' But from a harsh and ill* 
founded construction of the intention of Provideftcein his disas- 
ters, they only added to his sorrows by unjust upbraiding. 
Hence those many pathetic lamentadons with which this Book 
abounds, poured iotth in the most beautiful and touehing strain 
of Oriental poetry. In one of those hours of lamentation, the sen- 
timent in the text was uttered; My sotUis weary of my life; . 
a sentiment, which surely, if any situation can justify it, was al* 
lowable in the case of Job. 

In situation's yery di&rent from tiliat of Job, vnder calamities 
far less severe, it is not uncommon to find such a sentiment 
working in the heart, and sometimes breaking forth from th» 
lips of men. Many, very many there are, who, on one occasion 
or other, have eicperienced this weariness of life, and been tempt-^ 
ed to wish that it would come to a close. Le» us -now examine 
in what circumstances thi» feeling may be deemed excusable ; in 
what it is to be held sinfal ; and under what restrictions we may, 
on any occasion, be permitted to say, My so%d is- weary of my 
life, 

I SHALL consider the words of the text in three lights : as ex- 
pressing, f^stf The sentiment of a discontented man : Secondly f 
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The sentiment of an aflktod man : ThMU^j The a^ttiment of a 
devout man. 

I. Let lis conaider th^ text as expressing the sentiment of a 
discontented man ; with whom it is the efiiision of spleen^ viexa* 
Xkoftkj and dissatiafattwm with life, arising from causes neither . 
laudable nor justifiable* There are chiefly three classes of melk 
wkrare liable to this disease of tlie mind ; the idle ; the luxuri- 
ous ; the criminal. 

FinL This weariness of life b often found among the idle 4 
persons commonly in easy circnmstances of fortune, who are not 
engaged in any of the laborious occupations of the world, and 
who at the same tinie> without energy of mind to call them forth 
into any other line of active exertion. In this languid, or ra* 
ther torpid state, tbey have 30 many vacant hours, and are so 
mueh at a loss how b> fiU up their time, that their spirits utt^- 
ly sink ; they become burdensome to themselves, and to ev^ry 
one around them ; and drag with pain the load of existence. 
What a convincing proof is hereby afforded, that man was de- 
signed by his Creator to be an aetive being, whose happiness is 
to be fiMMid not merely in rest, but in occupation and pursuit ! 
The idle are doomed to suffer the natural punishment of their 
iBttdivity and foliy ; and from their complaints of the tiresome- 
ness of life Aere -is no remedy but to awake from the dream of 
sloth^ and to fill up with proper emplojrment the miserable va- 
cancies of their days. Let them study to become, useful to the 
worlds and they shall soon become less burdensome to themselves. 
They shall b^n to-enjoy existence ; they shall reap the rewards 
whieh Providence h^ annexed to virtuous activity 5 and have no 
more cause to say. My soul is weary 9fl\fe, 

Next* The luxurious and the dissipated form another class of 
men , among whom such complaints are still more fireq uent With 
them .they are not the fruit of idleness. These are men who 
have been busied enough '^-they have run the wholQ race of plea- 
sure; but they have run it with such inconsiderate speed, that it 
terminates in weariness and vexation of spirit By the perpe- 
tual course of dissipation in which they are engaged ; by the ex* ' 
cesses which they indulge ; by the riotous revel, and the mid- 
nig^t, or rather mornihg hours to which they belong their fes- 
tivity; they have debilitated their bodies, and worn out their 
spirits. Satiated with the repetition of theii- accustomed plea- 
sures, and yet unaUe to find any new. ones in their places ; wan- 
dering round and round their former haunts of joy, and ever re- 
taming disappointed; weary <o( themselves, .and of all thina;s 
about them, their spirits are. oppressed with a deadly gloom, and 
the complaint bursts forth of odious life and a miserable world. 
Never are these complaints more frequent than at the close of 
jTounds of amujsen^ent^ and <fier a long repetition -of fest^J plea^ 
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siires; ^rfaea the spirits, which bad been fiured up, as by soma 
intQxi6atitig drug, to aa unnatural height, subside into profound 
dejecti^p. What increases the evil is, that it is not among the 
iahm^, and the aged, but among the young, the gay, and the 
prosperous, who ought to be reputed the happiest men, that this 
distaste of life most frequeotly prevails. 

When persons of this description, in their peevish and splene- 
tic hours, exclaim, My stmlis weary ofmylife^ let them know, 
let them be assured, that this is no other than the judgment of 
(rod overtaking them for thoir vices and follies. Their oom* 
plaints of misery, are entitled to no compassion ; nay, they are 
sinful, because they arise from a sinful cause ; from a mind bro- 
ken and debased by luxury and corruption. They are the au- 
thors of their own misery, by having thrown away on the fol- 
lies of the world those powers which Gt>d l^d bestowed on them 
for nobler ends.— Let them return to the duties of men and 
Christians. Let them retreat from frivolity, and abstain from 
excess. Let them study temperance, moderation, and selfKxmi- 
mand. By entering on a virtuous and manly course of action, 
and applying to the honourable discbarge of thefunctions of their 
station, they will acquire diflferent views. They will obtain 
more real enjoyment of life, and become more willing te pro- 
long it — ^But, after the warnings which God has given them of 
their misbeliaviour by the inwaoxl misery they suff^, if they still 
continue to run the sam^ intemperate round, and t!o drain plea- 
sure to the last dregs, it shall come to pass, that they who now 
contemn life, and are impatient of its continuance, shall be the 
persons most eager to prolong it. When they« behold it in redity 
drawing towards a close, and are obliged to look forward to what 
is to come after it, they shall be rendered awfully sensible of its 
value. They will then graq) eagerly at the flying hours ; anx- 
ious to stop them if they could, and to employ every moment 
that remains. in repairing their past errors, and in making their 
peace, if possible, with God a^d heaven. Acoordingas th^haoe 
sown^ they now reap. They are reduced to eat the fivit qf 
their own ways, arid to bejilledioith their own devices. 

There remains still a third class of those who from discon- 
tent are become weary of life ; such as have embittered it to 
themselves by the consciousness of criminal deeds. They have 
been, perhaps, unnatural to their parents, or treacherous to their 
friends ; they have violated their fidelity, have ensnared and 
ruined the innocent ; or have occasioned the death of others; 
There is no wonder that sucli persons should losc^ their relish fcMr 
life. To wliatcver arts they may have recourse for procuring a 
deceitful peace, conscience will at times exert its native pow^r, 
and «hakc over them its terrific scourge. The internal misery they 
endure has sometimes arisen to such a height, as had made them 
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terminate, -with their own hands, an existence which they felt 
to be insupportable. — ^To tHe complaints 6i such persons no re- 
medy can be furnished, except what arises from the bitterness of 
sincere and deep repentance. We can do no%iore than exhett 
them to attone as much as in th^ir powet* for the evils they have 
committed ; and to fly to the divine mercy through Jesus Christ 
for pardon and forgiveness. Let us now, 

Ii. Turn to persons of another description, and considei^ the 
sentiment in the text a^ exhorted by situations of distress, These 
are so variously multiplied in the world, and often so oppressive 
and heavy, that assuredly it is not uncommon to here tiie afBictr 
ed complain that they are weary of life. The complaints, if 
not always allowable, yet certainly are more excusable than 
those which flow from the sources of dissatisfaction already men- 
tioned.. They «re sufierers, not so much throu^ their own mis-' 
conduct, as through the appointment of Providence ; and there* 
fore to p^'sons in this situation it may seem more needful to of- 
fer copsoktion, than to give admonition. However, as the evih 
which piXKluce this impatience of life are o^difierent sorts, a dis« 
tipction must be made as to tbe situations which can most ex- 
cuse it^ 

SoMETncEs, the exchmation in the text may be occasioned 
by, deep and overwhelming grief. When they whom we had 
most a&etionately loved, and in whom we had placed the felici- 
ty of our days, are taken away, our connection With life appears 
to be dissolved. ^^ Why should we survive those to whom our 
" souls weriB tied ? Would to God we had died before thekn ! Now 
^' wheii they are gone,- all pleasure and hope is gone as to us. 
^^ To us the sun no longer shines with its usual brightness. No 
"longer cheeriulness Invests the face of nature. On every ob- 
^^ ject a sad gloom appears to rest; and every employment of 
^^life has become an oppressive burden." With the feelm^ of 
those who are thus distressed we naturally sympathise. They 
are frequently the feelings of the most virtuous and amiable 
minds : and yet such persons must be told, that grief may be in 
dulged so faf as to become immoderate and improper. There 
are bounds which are prescribed to it both by reason and by re- 
ligion. A Christian ought not to mourn like those who have no 
hope. While he Mh his sorrows as- a man, he should also study 
to bear them like a man, with fortitude; and not abandon him- 
self to feeble and fruitless melancholy. Let him have recourse 
to a strenuous discharge of the duties ofliis station, and consider 
it as incumbent on him to make the best improvement that 
he can of those eoAiforts which Providence has still left in his 
possession. ' 

Again ; it sometimes happens that, snart from grief, great 
Teverses of woridly fortune give rise to Ihe lamentation in the 
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tkict. This was the case with Jcfb bimsrif. A' sudden fall fnxa 
opoleace into indigence aiid want; some undeserved disgrace ia- 
• curredy or some unexpected cloud thrown over former reputation 
aikl fame ; the unKndness and desertion of friends, or the inso^ 
lent tnumph of enemies, are apt to overwhdm the minds oS men 
with gloom, and to reduee them to be weary of life. To per- 
sons under such calamities sjrmpathy i^ due. That sympathy ^ 
however, will be proportioned to the degree in which we consi- 
der them as free from blame in the misfortunes which they su& 
. &r. As far as, through their own misconduct and vice, they 
l^ve been the authors to them9elves, of those misfortunes, we 
withdraw our pity. The burden which they have brought on 
themselves, we leave them to bear as they can ; and with iitile 
ooncern we hear them exclaim thatthetr souia art weary of Hfe. 

Not only so, but even in cases \diere calamities hav^ £iilea 

an the innocent, to the pity which v^q feel for them will be join- 
ed a secret contempt, if we perceive that together with their pros- 
perity, their courage and fortitude have aliio forsaken then. 1^ 
abandon thenoselves to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a 
worthy mind. Instead of declaring that his soul is weary of Ms 
(ifSf it becomes a brave and a good man, in the evil day, with 
fnnness to maintain his post ; to bear up against the storm ; to 
have recourse to those advantages whieh, in the worst of times, 
are always lefl to int^ity and virtue ; and never to give up the 
hope that better days may yet arise. 

It is good for persons in such situations to remark that, tiiougfa 
Job was for a long while severely tried by » variety of distresses, 
yet his condition was not left finally unhappy. On the eoatrary, 
the goodness of that God whom he had served, returned at last 
to shine upon him with greater brightness than ever. His riches 
were restored to him twofold. The losses in his family were re- 
paired by a new ofispring. His name becaoK again renowned in 
the east ; and the latier end of Job, we are told, i&as more Muaed 
than the beginning. 

But still, it may be asked, will not the continuance of. km; 
and severe disease justify the exclamation in the text, My soul is 
weary of my life ! To persons who are forsaken by all the bless- 
ings of health, and who have no prospect lefl, but thfatof linger- 
ing under sickness or pain. Job's complaint may assuredly be 
forgiven more than to any others. Though it might be sug- 
gested to them, that even in old age and sickness, except in very 
extreme cases, some resources are always left of which they 
may avail themselves for relief; yet it must be admitted, that 
lawfully they may wish Iheir sufferings to be brought to an end. 
Still, however, they must remember, that resignation to the 
pleasure of Heaven eootinues to be their duty to the last. As 
long as any part remains to be acted, as long as their contt- 
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nuance in the world can s^rve any valuable pur]>ose^ it is (nore 
honourable to bear the load with magnanimity , than to give way 
to a querulous and dejected spirit. It remains, 

III. To address myself to another order of men, among whom, 
though more rarely thai^ among those whom I have described, 
the sentiment of the text is lo be found. They are persons who 
have no particular complaint to make of the injustice of the 
world, OP the afBietions of their state. But they are tired of the^ 
▼anit}^ of the world, of its insipid enjoyments, and its perpetually 
revolvmg circle of trifles and follies. They feel themselves made 
for something greater and nobler. They are disgusted and hurt 
lyith the scenes of wickedness that are often passing before their 
eyes. Their hearts are warmed with the thoughts of a purer 
and more p)erfect existence designed for man ; and in the mo- 
ments of aspiration after it, the exclamation breaks forth. My 
soul is UDeary of my life^ — Oh! that I kadwings like a dove! 
for then / wouiA-fiy away and be at rest. Lo ! then f mould 
vmnder afar eff^ and remain in the wildemess. I would hasten 
my eseapefrom the windy storm and tempest. For I have seen 
violence and strife in the city. Wickedness is in the midst 
thereof; deceit and guile depart not from her streets.* In this 
view the sentiment^in the text may sometimes be that of a de- 
vout man. But such persons I must admonish, that their devo- 
tion, however sincere, is not altogether of a rational and chasten- 
ed kind. It was from this temfier that,*in former ages of the 
church, the numerous race sj^mg of anchorels, hermits, and all 
the vanoos orders who yoluittarily abandoned the world, to peo- 
ple the lonely desarts and the monastic retreat The ordinary 
course of things seemed below them as candidates for heaven. 
The concerns of the world appeared unworthy of their attention, 
and dangerous to their virtue. Breathing after a higher state, 
they^ imagined that they could not abstract themselves too mucli 
firo» every ecotbly amusement, as long as they were forced to re- 
main in this place of exile. , 

Let us beware of all such imag^inary refinements as produce 
a total disrelish of our present condition. They are, for the 
most part grafted, either on disappointed pursuits, or on a, me- 
lancholy and splenetic cast of mi id. They are fer from contri* 
buting to happiness, and are inconsistent with all the active vir- 
tues of man. Thb life deserves not indeed to be put in compe- 
tition with that blessed immortality to which God has raised our 
hopes. But such as it is, it is the gift of God. • It is the sphere 
in which his wisdom has placed us, and appointed us to act our 
parts. As. long as it lasts, we must neither slight the duties 
which it requires, nor undervalue the innocent enjoyments which 

• PmOib, It. 6—11. 
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iloffsra. It belongs to a man to live amoiie mc^ as his brethren ; 
which he who declares himself weary of lite is not qualified to do 
with propriety. 

Thus I have placed before you, in various views, the senti- 
ments in the text; and have shown in^hat circumstances, and 
from what causes fiiat disrelish of life arises which is often found 
among mankind. On a review of the whole we cannot but ac- 
knowledge, that it is oftner to be ascribed to our own vices and 
follies, than to any other cause. Amo^g the multitudes ia the 
world, to whom at this day life is burdensome, the far greater 
number is of those who hav^ rendered it so themselves. Their 
idleness, their luxury and pleasures, their criminal deeds, their 
immoderate passions, their timidity and baseness of mind, have 
dejected them in such a ^egret^ as to make them weary of theu^ 
existence. Preyed upon by discontent of their own creating, they 
complain of life when they ojught to reprehend themselves. 

Various afSictions there doubtless are in the world ; many per- 
sons with whom we have cause, to sympathize, and whom we 
might reasonably forgive for wishing death to close their sor- 
rows. But of the evils which embitter life, it must be admitted, 
that the greater part is such as we have brought on ourselves ; 
or at least such as, if we were not wanting to ourselves, .m^t 
be tolerably supported. When w^ compute thje numbers of those 
who are disposed to say, My souLis weary of my life, some thei^ 
are to whom this sentwent is excusable ; but many more among 
whom it is in no way unjustifiable. I admit that among the wor-. 
thiest and the best, there may be dark moments in which some 
feeling of this nature map be apt to intrude upon their miods. 
But with them they are only moments of occasional and passing 
gloom. They soon recall tne vigour of their minds ; and return 
with satisfaction to the discharge of the duties, and to a participa- 
tion of the enjoyments of life. 

One great cause of men's becoming weary of life is ground- 
ed on the mistaken views of it which they have formed, and the 
false hopes which they have entertained from it J^hey Imve 
expected a scene of enjoyment ; and when they meet with dis- 
appointments and distresses, they complain of life as if it had 
cheated and betrayed them. Crod ordained no such possession 
for man on earth as continued pleasure. For the wisest pur- 
poses he designed our state to be chequered with pleasure and, 
pain. As such let us receive it, and make the best of what is 
doomed to be ouf lot Let us remain persuaded, that simple 
and moderate pleasures are alwajrs the best ; that virtue and a 
good conscience are the surest foundations of enjoyment ; that 
he who serves his Grod and his Saviour with the purest inten- 
tions> and governs his passions with the greatest care, is likeljr 
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to lead the hiqiqriest life. FoUowiag' these principles, we shall 
meet vrfthfi^weroccasioDB of beine weary of life; we shall always 
find some satisfactions mixed wim its crosses ; and shall be ena- 
bled to wait with a humble and contented mind till tl^e Al- 
mighty , in his appointed time^ finish our state of trials and remove 
VB to a more ble»ed abode^ 
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SERMON Ln. 

9tf CHAKITT A9 THE END OF THE GOXM ANDMEMT. 



I^MO the end of the commandment is charitjf^ out qf apure 
hearty and of a good conscience^ and cf faith unfeigned.-^ 
% Timothy, i. i. 



IT tpp«ars'from this chapter that onedengp of the Apostle, 
in writiog to Timothy, was to guard him against (ftrtain corrupt 
ters of Christian doctrine, who had already arisen in the church. 
To their false representations of religion he opposes that general 
view of it which is given in the text Such summaries of religion 
A frequently occur in the sacred writings ; and are <cstremely use- 
^ fuL By the oomprehcmsive energy with which they express the 
great lines of our duty, they both imprint them on our memory, 
^d hvm% them home to our conscience with force. In the pro* 
'^gresfi of this discourse, I hope to make it ^pear, that the words 
of tlie text afford a most enlarged and instructive view of religion 
in all its chief parts. ' • 

The Apostle pronounces charity to be the end or scope qfthe 
eommandm^j that is, of the law of God* At the same time; in 
order to prevent mistakes on this most important subject, he 
subjoins to charity certain adjuncts, as necessary to qualify it, 
and to render the Christian character complete. These are the 
pure hearty the good conscience^ and faith unfeigned. In treat- 
ing of these, I shall shew the nature of their connection with 
charity, and the importance of their being always united with it 
The end qf the commandment is charity. Charity is the same 
with benevolence or love; and is the term uniformly employed, 
iif the New Testament, to denote all the good affections which 
we ought to, bear towards one another: It consists not in specu- 
lative ideas of general benevolence floating in the head, and 
jieaying the heart, as speculatiaMi tm often do, untouched and 
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eo4d. Neither is it oonfiDed to that indolent geed-utture, whidb 
makes us rest satisfied with being free from inveterate malice, 
or ill-will to our fellow-creatures, with out prompting us to be of • 
service to any. True chari^ is an active principle. It is not 
properly a single virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heut, 
as a fountain whence all the virtues of benignitjr, candor, foiv 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, as so ma* 
py native streams. From general good-will to all, it extends . 
its influence particularly to those wuh whom we stand, in near* 
est connexion, and who are directly within the sphere of our 
good offices. From, the country or community to which we be* 
bng, it descends, to the smaller associations of neighborhood, -^ 
relations, and friends ; and spreads itself over the whole cirei« 
of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pro- - 
jsniscuous undistinguishing aflbction, which gives every man an 
equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to car* 
ry it so &r, would be rendered an impracticable virtue, and 
would resolve itself into mere words, without affecting the heart 
True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the distinction be- 
tween good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts equally to 
those who befriend and those who ii^ure us. It reserves our es- 
teem for good men, and our complacency for our friends. To- 
wards our enemies it inq)ire0 forgiveness and humanity. It 
breathes univeFsal candor, and liberality of sentiment. It forms 
gentleness of temper, and dictates afiability of manners. It 
prompts eoiresponding sympatiiies with them who rejoice and 
them who weep. It teach^ us to sUi^t and despise no man. 
Charity is the comfe^rter of the afflicted, the proteetor of the op- 
pressed, the ^conciler of differences, the inte reo s s or for offend- 
ers. It is faithfulness in the friend, puUic spirit in tiie magis- 
trate^ equity and patience in the jucU;e, moderation ixrthe sove- 
reign, and loyalty in the subject fn parents it is care and at- 
tention ; in ehildren it is reverence and submission. In a word, 
it is die soul of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers 
the abodes of men. It is Hke the dew qf Hfkmon^ says the 
Psalmist^ and the dew that descendeth on the moHfU€dn9 ofZion^ 
where the Lord commanded the blessmgy emn Kfefor evermore.* 
Such charity, says Uie text, is tfte end of the eommandme^t. 
Thisf assertion of the Apostle is undoubtedly eonaonant to idl 
that reason can su^^ on the subject of reUs^on. For on con- 
sidering the nature of the Supreme Being, reason gives us much 
ground tobelive, thai the chfef design oi all- the commandments 
which he has given to men, is to promote their happiness. . In- 
dependent and aelf^ufficient, that Supreme Beins has nothing to 
^xaet from us for his own interest or fidict^. ByH)ur service*, 

* pMilm.ezxsiii.^ 
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be ettmot be btaefitted^ nor by our ctkHcn h^isteL Whea he 
created the world it was bencTolence that moved him tp confiv 
exifltenoe. When he made himself known to his crcttures, be^ 
nevoienoe in like manner moved him to give them laws for their 
conduct Benevolence is the spring of l^Ulation m tiie Deity, 
as much as it Was the motive of creation. He issued his com* 
mandfl on earth on purpose that, by obedience to thelhy )u^ cr«a* 
tures might be rendered happy among themsdves in this Ufe, 
and be piop s^e d for greater lu^pineas in another* Cfaaritv> 
especially when joined with purity, good cooscieoce, and fiutn, 
is obviously the great instrument for this purpose ; and tileiefore 

foaust needs possess the chief and jHimary place in the laws of 
God. 

Accordingly fliroughout the New Testament, it is vmfonnly 
presented to us^in the same light in which it" is placed by thi» 
text This is known to all who have any acquaintance with 
the sacred books. Charity is termed ihe fuffiUing qf the lawy 
and the bond qf perfeefntss. It was assumed by our Bleased 
Lord as the the' characteristical distinction of hb discifdea ; and in 
that ma^licent eulogium which the Apostle Paul prunouneoe 
upon it, in ^e thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Coriii'^ 
thiaiis, it is expressly preferred by him io faith and hope. This 
deserves to be serioudy considei^ by those who are apt to un* 
dervalue charity as an appendage of what they contemptuouriy 
call Moralil^ ; while they confine true religion to soihe fiivourile 
tenets and observances of their own, which they ocmsider as eom^ 

- prebend ing tbesmn of what is acceptable to God. Such per- 
son^ shew themselves prcrfoundly ignorant of the nature of relin 
gion, arkl majf too often be suspected of being strainers to its in- 
fluenee. For, as the Apostle John reasons, /fe that lauei^ not 
his brother u^om he Aath seen^ how can he love that Qodtvhom 
hehatenotseon?'* 

At the same time, while I ascribe to charity diat high place 
in the system of reli^On, which justly belongs to it, I am not to 
be understood as confining all religion to ^is disposition abnie. 
With muoh wiadom and propriety, the text hath annexed to it 
certain adjuncts, without which neither the character of a good 
man can be Qonapletdd, nor charity itself exercised to advantage. 
To tlie consideration of these I now proceed ; and I enter th^ 
more readily on thift branch of the subject, as there is ground to- 
believe, that many pretehd to possess charity, without properly 
understanding its tnture and efficacy. There has been always* 
an Amhappy tend^icy among men to run to extremes, on one 
side or other, in matters of religion. As one set of men, who 
employ all their zeal on right belief, are prone to undervalue 

' • J. Jobn,iv. 20. 
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fftKxi praetiee ; so another set, who wish to be esteemed national 
Ohristiaos, are inclined to rest the whole of their duty on chari- ■* 
table de^ds, while they overlook certain dispositions and habits 
fi^ich ou^t always to accompany them. It is therefore at im- 
portance Siat the mistakes t)f both these classes of men should be 
rectified, in order that religion may be held forth to the woiM in 
its complete form, and in its full and undiminished lustre, 

Thb fir^t qualification of charity pointed out in the text isi 
purity ; charity ow/ of a pure heart. Puritjr includes the virtues 
which belong to the individual, considered, m himself, and with 
respect to the government of his desires and pleasures. It hath 
lis seat in the heart ; but extends its influence over so much of 
^he outward conduct, as fo form a great and material part of the 
character. They are only the pure inheart^ we are told by our ' 
^viour, who,can see CM.* It is also true, that they are only 
the pure in heart who can properly discharge their duties towards 
miankind. Inordinate love of pleasure, intemperance, sensuali- '^ 
ty, and a course of irregular life^ are inconsistent, not only with 
the general character of a good man, but also with the peculiar 
eJtercnea of chari^ and benevolence. For nothing is more cer- 
tain than ^at habits of licentious indulgence contribute to stifle 
idl the fkod affections, to harden the h^art ; to nourish that self- 
ish attachment to our own vicious pleasures which renders us in- 
•ensible to thfe circumstances and wants of others. A profligate 
man is'sddom found to be a good husband, a good father, or 
a beneficent neighbour. How many young persons have at first 
i^ out in the world With excellent dispositions of heart; gene- 
rdns, chttritaUe, and humane ; kind tb their friends, and amiable 
among all with whom they had intercourse ! And yet how often 
have we seen all those &ir appearances unhappily blasted in the 
progre s s of lifie, merely through the influence of loose and cor- 
mpting pleasures ; and those very persons who promised once 
to be blessings to the world, sunk down in the end, to be the 
burden and nuisance of society ! The profusion of expense which 
their pleasures occasion, accounts in a great measure for the fa^ 
tal reverse that takes place in their cfaaraoter. It not oi^ drains 
the sources whence the streams of beneficence should flow, but 
of^ obliges Hiem to become oppressive and cruel to those whom 
it was their duty to have patronised and supported. 

Purity of heart and conduct must therefore be held funda- 
mental to chanty and love, as well as to general piety and vir- 
tue. The Heentious, I know, are ready to imagine, that their 
cccaaional deeds of ixmn^ and liberality will atone for many of 
their private disorders. But, besides that such plans of compen- 
sation for vices, by some supposed virtues, are Always fallacious, 

'Matth.v. 8. 
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tlie licentious may be assured, that it is an appearance only of 
charity, not the reality of it, to which they can lay claim. For 
that great virtue consists not in occasional actions of humamty, 
in fits of kindness or compassion, to whidh bad men may be 
prompted by natural instinct ; but in the steady and regular ex- 
ercise of ttiose good affections, and the discharge of those impor^ 
ttot dutiob towards others, for which the licentious are in a great 
measure discjualified. Their criminal propensities direct their 
inclinations to very dilferent objects and pursuits ; and often de* 
termine them to sacrifice the just rights of others, sometimes to 
sacrifice the peace and the reputation of the innocent, to the gra- 
tification of their passions. Such is the pern icious influence which 
tiie love of pleasure has on the good qualities of its devoted vo% 
taries. The impure heart is like the stagnant and putrifying 
lake which sends forth its poisonous exhalations to corrupt and 
wither every plant that grows on itar banks. 

Thk second qualification annexed to charity in &e text is, 
that it be of a good comcience. By this I understand the Apo^ 
tie to mean, that charity be in full consistency with justice and 
integrity ; that the conscience of the man, who purposes to per- 
form actions of benevolence, be free from the reproach of having' 
neglected the primary duties of equity. For, undoubtAly, jus* 
tice is a virtue primary to charity ; that is, it must go before it 
in all its exertions. One most first do justly before he can pre- 
tend that he loves mercy. — ^Religion, my friends, in order to ren- 
der it useful to mankind, must be brought down by its teachers 
from the sublimity of speculation to Uie functions and occupa- 
tions of ordinary life. It is my duty to admonish you, that yoa 
must, in the first place, be fair in all your dealings with others; 
you must discharge the debts you owe ; you must pay the wages 
due to your servants and dependants ; you must provide for your 
own family, and be just to the claims of relations ; then, and then 
only, you can,yrom a good conscience, as the text enjoins, per- 
form acts of generosity and mercy. 

This leads to a re6cction which here deserves our attention ; 
that in order to fulfill that charity which is the end of the com' 
mandmeniy economy, and good order in private life, ought to 
be carefully studied by all Christians. This is more closely con- 
nected with a. good conscience, than many seem inclined to ad^ 
mit Economy, when prudently and temperately conducted, is 
the safeguard of many virtues , and is in a particular manner 
favourable to tiie exertions of benevolence. He who by inconsi** 
derate conduct is injuring his circumstances, will probably in 
time lose the inclination, antl certainly is depriving himself of 
the means, of being serviceable to his brethren. Some impor*- 
tatit exertions, indeed, there are of charity, which have no con- 
nection with giving ori)estowing. Candour, forgiv^ess^ gently* 
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B, and sympathy, are due to our brethren at all times, and in 
every situation of our own fortune. The poor have Opportuni- 
ties for displaying these virtues, as well as the rich. They who 
have nothing to give can often afford relief to others, by impart- 
ing what they feel. But, as far as benificence is included in cha- 
rity, we ou^t always to remember, that justice must, in the first 
place be held inviolably sacred. 

The wisdom of Scripture remarkably appears, in the connex-* 
ion pointed out by the text, between charity and good conscience, 
or integrity ; a connexion which I apprehend is ofiben not attend- 
ed to so much as it deserves. Among the firugal and industrious, 
S^at rejgaird is commonly paid to justice. They will not de- 
ud. They will not take any unlawful advantage in their deal- 
ings : And, satisfied with this degree of good conacienccj they 
are strangers to that charity which is the md qf the command- 
ment. They are hard and unfeeling. . They are rigid and se- 
vere in their demands. They know nothing of humanity, for- 
E'yeness, or compsissioD. Among another class of men, who 
ive been more liberally educated^ and who are generally of a 
higher rank in life, justice is apt to be considered as a virtue less 
noble than charity ; and which may« on some occasions, be dis- 

£nse<l with. They are humane, perhaps, and tender in their 
clings. They are easy to their dependants. They can be li- 
beral, even to profiision. While, at the same time, they are accu- 
mulating debts which they know themselves uniJ>le to discharge. 
Their alairs are allowed to run into confusion. Economy and 
mod order are neglected. The innocent, in great numbers, suf- 
fer materially through their mismanagement : And all the while 
they assume to themselves the praise of being generous and good- 
bearted men. This surely is not that chfirtiy which the Gros- 
pel enjoins ; and which in its very essence, involves good con- 
science and integrity. He who pretends to do good to hb breth- 
ren without first doing them justice, eannot be accounted their 
real friend. True charity is not a metein*, which occasionally 
siares ; but a luminary^ which, in its orderly and r^ular course, 
disuses a benignant influence. 

The third and last adjunct connected in the text with charity ,1s, 
that it be qf faith unfeigned. Futh, in the Scripture sense of it, 
includes the whole of religious imnci]^ respecting God, and re- 
specting Christ Good principles, without good practice, 1 con- 
fess, are nothing ; they are of no avail in the sight of God, nor 
in the estimation of wise men. But practice not founded on prin- 
ciple, is likely to be always unstable and wavering ; and there- 
fore, the fiaath of religious principles enters, for a very considera- 
ble share, into the proper discharge of the duties of charity. 

It will be admitted that, iMthout &ith, our duties towards God, 
<damot be prvperiy peribmed. Yon may be assured ti>at your 
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duties towgpds men wiQ always greatly sufler from the want of 
it Faiths when pure and genuine, supplies to every part of vir- 
tue, and in particeular to the virtue of charity, many motives ami 
assbt8nc<is, of which the unbeliever is destitute. He who acts 
from faith, acts upon the high principle of r^(ard to the GUmI who 
hath made him ; and to the ^viour who redeems him ; which 
will often stimulate him to his duty, when other pnnciples oC 
benevolence become faint and languid, or are crossed by oppo- 
site interests. When he considers himself as pursuing the ^ 
probation of that Divine Being, from whom love descends, a 
sacred enthusiasm both prompts and consecrates his charitable 
dispositions. Regardless of men, or of human recompense, h^ 
is carried along by a higher impulse. He acts with the spirit of 
a follower of the Son of God, who not only has enjoined love, 
but has enforced it by the example of layii^ down his life for 
mankind. Whatever he does in behalf of his fellow-creatures, 
he consides^ himself as doing, in some degree, to that Divine 
Person, who hath said, Inasmuch (M ye have clone it unto oneqf 
the least of these my bretfirenj ye^ve done it unto me.* Hence 
charity is with him not only a moral virtue, but a Christian 
grace. It acauires additional dignity and energy from being 
connected witn ttie heavenly state and the heavenly inhabitants. 
He mingles wiHi bdngs of a higher order, while he is discharge 
ing his auty to his fetlow-creatures on earth ; and, by joining 
faith and pie^ to good wcN^ks, he completes the character of a 
Christian. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain the full snise of that com- 
prehensive vi^w of religion which is given in the text. I have 
shewn in what respect charity j joined with the pure heart, the 
good consdenecy and faith ui\fetgned, forms the end qf the comr 
mandment. Let us ever keep in view those essential parts of a 
virtuous character^ and preserve them in their proper union. 
Thus shall our religion rise into a regular and well proportioned 
edifice, where each part gives finnnesi and support to another. 
If any one of those material parts be wanting in the structure ; if, 
out of our system of charity, either purity , or justice, or faith, be 
left, there will be cracks and flaws in the building which prepare 
its ruin. 

This is indeed one yf the greatest and most frequent errors of 
men, in their moral conduct They take hold of virtue by pieces 
and corners only. Few arc so depraved as to be without aU 
sense of duty, and. all regard to it. To some moral qualities, 
which appear to thcfm amiable or estimable, almost all men lay 
claim ; and on these they rest tlieir worth, in their own estima- 
tion. Bi]t these scattered pieces of virtue, not Uniting into cme 
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whole, nor fcrmisg a consistent character, have no powerful in- 
fluence on their general habits of life. From various unguarded 
quarters they lie open to temptation. Their lives arc fall of con- 
tradiction, and perpetually fluctuate between good and evil. Vir- 
tue can neither rise to its native dignity, nor attain its proper 
rewards, until all its chief parts be joined too^ether in^ur character, 
and exert an equal authority in regulating our conduct 
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SERMON LilL 

On our lives being in the hand of goi^. 

[Preached at the beginning of a Kew*Year.*} 

My times are in thy hand. — ^Psalm xxxi. 15. 



THE sun that rolls over oar heads, the food that we re*- 
eeive, the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior 
power, on whom the inhabitants of the earth depend for light,, 
life, and subsistence. But as long as^ all things proceed in their 
ordinary course ; when day returns* after day with perfect simi- 
larity; when our life seems stationary, and nothing occurs \j» 
warn us of any approaching change, the religious sentiments oi 
dependance are apt to> be forgotten. The great revolutions of 
time, when th^ come round in their stated order, have a ten- 
dency to force some impressions of piety even on the most un- 
thinking minds. They both mark our existence on earth to be 
advancing towards its close, and exhibit our condition as conti- 
nually changing; while each returning year brings along with it 
new events, and at the same time carries us forwards to the con- 
clusion of all. We cannot, on such occasions, avoid perceivings 
tliat there is a Supreme Being, who holds in his hands the line 
of our existence, and measures out to each of us our allotted 
portion of tiiat Unev Beyond a certain limit, we know that it 
cannot be extended ; and long before it reach that limit, it may 
be cut asunder by an invisible hand, which is stretched forth 
over all the inhabitants of the woiid. Then naturally arises the 
q'aculation of the text, My timesy O God, are in thy hand. ^^ My 
^ fate depends on thee. The duration of my life, and all the 

♦- Jjinuary 6th, 1793, 
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^ events which in future days are to fill it, are entirely at thy 

** disposal." ^Let us now, when we have just seen one year 

close, «nd another hegin, meditate seriously on this sentiment. 
Let us consider what is implied in our times being in the hand 
^ God; and to what improvement this meditation leads. 

The text evidently implies, first, that our times are not in our 
9wn hand ; that, as our continuance in life depends not on our- 
selves, so the events which are to happen while life remains, are 
unknown to us, and not under our own direction. Of this we 
may behold many a proof when we look back on the transac- 
tions of the year which is just finished. Recollection will readily 
present to us a busy period, filled up with a mixture of business 
and amuaement, of anxieties and cares, of ioysand sorrows. We^ 
have talked, perhaps, and acted much. We have formed many 
a plan ; in public or in private life, we have been engaged in 
a variety of pursuits. Let me now ask, how small a proportion 
of all that has happened could have been foreseen or u>retold 
by us ? How many things have occurred, of which we had no 
expectation; some, peniaps, that have succeeded beyond our 
hopes ; many, also, mat have befallen us contrary to our wish ? 
How often were each of us admonished that there are secret 
wheels, which, unseen by us, bring about the revolutions of hu- 
man affiiirs ; and that while man was devising his way, Provi- 
dence was directing the event ? 

That scene is now closed. The tale of that year has been 
told. We look forward to the year which is bc^nning ; and 
what do we behold there? — All, my brethren, is a blank to our 
view : A dark unknown presents itself. We are entering on an 
untried, undiscovered country, where, as each succeeding month 
eomes forward, new scenes may open ; new objects may engage 
our attention ; changes at home or abroad, in public or in pri- 
vate aflairs, may alter the whole state of our fortune. New con- 
nexions may be at hand to be formed, or old ones just about to 
be dissolved ; perhaps we may have littie more to do with this 
world, or with any of its connexions ; we may be standing on 
the verge of time and life, and on the point of passing into a 
new region of existence. In short, the prospect before us is full 
' of awful unpertainty. Life and death, prosperity and adversity, 
health and sickness, joy and troable, lie in one undistinguishable 
mass, where our eye can descry nothing through the obscurity 
that wraps them up. 

While it is thus certain that our times are not at our own dispo- 
sal, we are taught by the text, that they are m the hand of Ood. 
This may ^be considered in two views. Our times are in the hand 
of God, as a Supreme Disposer of events. They are in the hand 
af Grod, as a Guardian and a Father. 
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Our /niie^, t say y are in /A^ Aam/ q/* GM as a sopreme irresisti- 
ble Ruler. All that is to happeD to us in this and the succeed* 
ing years of our life, — if any succeeding years we shall be al- 
lowed to see, — has been foreknown and arranged by God. The 
first view under which human afiairs present themselves to us^ 
is that of confused and irregular succession. The events of the 
world seem thrown together by chance, like the billows of the 
sea, tumbling and tossing over each other, without rule or. order. 
All that is apparent to us, is the fluctuation of human capriee, 
and the operation of human passions. We see the strife of ambi* 
tion, and the efforts of stratagem, labouring to accomplish their 
several purposes among the societies of men. But it is no more 
than the surface^ the outside of things that we behold. Higher 
counsels, than it is in our power to trace, are concerned in the 
transactions of the world. If we believe in God at all, as the 
Governor of the universe, we must believe that, without hispr^ 
iddence, nothing happens on earth. He over-rules, at his plea> 
sure, the passions oi men. He bends all their designs into sub- 
serviency to his decree. He makes the wrath qf man to praise 
him ; and restrains^ in what measure he thinks fit, the remai$^ 
der of wrath.* He brings forth in their course all the genera- 
tions of men. When the time is come for their entering into 
light, they appear on the stage ; and when the time fixed for their 
dismission amves, he changes their countenance^ and sends them 
away. The tinie of our appearing is now come, after our an- 
cestors had left their place, and gone down to the dust We are 
at present permitted to act our part freely and without con- 
straint No violence is done to our inclination or choice. But 
assuredly there is not a day in our life, nor an event in that 
day, but was foreseen by G^. That succession of occurrences, 
which to us is full of obscurity and darkness, is all light and 
order in his view. He sees from the beginning to the end ; 
and brings forward every thing that happens in its due time and 
place. 

Our times are altogether in his hand. Let us take notice, 
that they are not in the hands either of our enemies, or of our 
friends. It is not in the newer of man to shorten or to prolong our 
life, more or less than God has decreed. Enemies may employ 
craft or violence in their attacks ; friends may employ skill and 
vigilance for the preservation of our health and safety ; but both 
the one and the other can have effect only as far as God permits. 
They work in subserviency to hb purpose. By him they are 
held in invisible bonds. To the exertions of all human agents 
he says, Hitherto shalt thou comcy and no farther. 

* PnliD IjuLVk 10. 
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We are to obseire next, that our times ate in the hand of 
Chd, not only as an Almighty Disposer, but as a merciful Guar- 
dian and Father. We are by do me^ns to imagine, that from race 
to race, and from year to year, God sports with the lives of 
succeeding generations of men, or m the mere wantonness of 
arbitrary power, brings them forth, and sends them away. No ; 
if we have any confidence in what either the light of Nature sug^ 
gests to all men, or what the revelation of the Gospel has con- 
firmed to Christians, we have full ground to believe that tiie ad* 
ministratioQ of human afiiurs is conducted with infinite wisdom 
and goodness* The counsels of the Almighty are indeed too deep 
for our limited understandings to trace. Hia path may, often, 
as to us, be in the sea^ and Ma footsteps in the mighty teaters ; 
while, nevertheless, a// his paths are mercy and truth. He 
who, fipom the benignity of his nature, erected this world for the 
ahode of men ; He who furnished it so richly for our accommo- 
dation, and stored it with so much beauty for our entertainment; 
He who, since first we entered into life, hath followed us with 
such a variety of mercies, surely can have no pleasure in our 
disa]nx>intment and distress. He knows ourjrasne ; He remem • 
bers we are dust ; and looks to frail man, we are assured, with 
stichpity as a father beareth to his children.* To him we may 
safely commit ourselves, and all our concerns, as to one who is 
best qualified, both to direct the incidents proper to haiq>en to 
us in this world, and to judge of the time when it is fit for us to 
be removed firom it 

Even that ignorance of our future destiny in life, of which we 
sometimes complain, is a signal proof of his goodness. . He hides 
from us the view of foturity, because the view would be danger- 
ous and overpowering. It would either di^irit us with visions 
of terror, or intoxicate us by the disclosure of success. The 
▼eil which covers from our sight the events of this and of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. Our times 
are in Ms hand; and we have reason to be glad that in his hand 
they are kept, shut out firom our view. Sumnit to his pleasure 
as an Almighty Ruler we must, because we cannot resist him. 
Equal reason there is for trusting in him as a Guardian, under 
whose disposal we are safe. 

Such is the import of the text, that our times are in the hand 
qf God. Our times are unknown to us, and not under our own 
direction. They are in the hands of^ Grod as a Governor and 
Ruler ; in the hands of God as a Guardian and Father. These 
separate views of the text require, on our part, separate im- 
provements. 

* Piiainciij.l3,U. 
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Seeing our time* are not in our own hand, seeing fiitarity is 
unknown to us, let us, first, check the vain curiosity of penetra- 
ting into what is to come* Coqpecture about futurity we often 
must; but upon all conjectures of what this year is to produce, 
let OS lay a proper restraint Let us wait till God shall bring 
forward events in their proper course, without wishing to dis- 
cover what he has concealed ; lest, if the discovery were grant- 
ed, we should see many things which we would wish not to have 
seen. 

The most common propensity of mankind is to store futurity 
with whatever is agreeable to tiiem ; especially in those periods 
of life when imagination is lively, and hope is ardent Looking 
/brward to the year now beginnmg, thev are ready to promise 
themselves mudi from the foundations of prosperity which they 
liave kid ; from the friendships and connections which they have 
secured ; from the plans of conduct which they have formed. 
Alas ! how deceitful do all these dreams of happiness often prove ! 
While many are saying in secret to their hearts, Tb-morrow shall 
be as this day and more abundaf%tb/i we are obliged in return 
to say to them. Boast not thysHfqf to-morrow^ for tHou knowest 
not what a day vuxy bring forth. I do not mean that in the un- 
known prospect which lies before us, we should forebode to our> 
selves nothing but misfortunes. — May it be the pleasure of Hea- 
ven that this vear run on in a placid and tranquil tenor to us* 
all ! — ^Bot this I say, that in such foresight of foturity as we are 
allowed to take, we may reckon upon it as certain, that this year 
shall prove to us, as many past have proved, a chequered scene 
of some comforts and some troubles. In what proportion one or 
other of these shall prevail in it ; whether, when it ends, it 
shall leave with us the memory of joys or of sorrows, is to be 
determined by him in whose hands our times are. Our wisdom 
is to be prepared for whatever thje year is to bring ; prepared 
to receire comforts with thankfulness, troubles wi£ fortitude ; 
and to improve both for the great purposes of virtue and eternal 
Kfe. 

Another important instruction which naturally arises from 
our times not being in our own hands is, that we ought no long- 
er to trifle with what it is not in our power to prolong : but that 
we should make haste to live as wise men ; not delaying till to- 
morrow what may be done to-day ; doing now with all our might 
whatever our hand findeth to do ; before that night corneth 
wherein no man can work. 

Amidst the uncertainty of the events which are before us,, 
there is one thing we have too much reason to believe, namely^ 
that of us who are now assembled in this congregation, and who 
have seen the year begin, there are some who shall not survive 
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to see it close. Whether it shall be yon, or you, or I, who 
shall be gadiered to our father? before the revolving year has 
finished its round, Grod alone knows. Our times are in him 
hand! But to our place, it more than probable that some of us 
shall have gone. Could we foretel the month, or the day, oa 
which our change was to happen, how dilligent would we be in 
setting our house in order^ and preparing ouradves to appear be- 
fore our Maker ! Sorely, that ought to be prepared for with most 
care, eoneeming which we are ignorant how soon it is lo take 
place. Let us £erefo(re walk eireumsptcthfj and redeem the 
time. Let us dismiss those trival and superfluous caret which 
burden or corrupt our life, in order to attend to what is of high* 
«st importance to us as men and Christiana. The b^einning of 
each year should carry to us all a solemn admonition of our folly 
in negbcting tp improve suitably the years that are past It should 
eall up misspent time into our view ^, and be like the hand com- 
ing fcnlh upon the wall, in the days of Bel^azzar, and writing in 
l^il^e characrers over against us^ ^^ man ! thy days are nam- 
^ bered ; thou art wei|^ied in the balance, and found wanting ; 
*^ take eare lest thy kingdom be on the point of departing from 
*< thee.'* 

,Whsn we consider, in the rv&xX phce, that our times, as I be^ 
foit^ illustrated, are in the hand of God as a Sovereign Disposer, 
it is an obvious infi^rence from this truth, that we should prepare 
ourselves to submit patiently to his pleasure, both as to the events 
which are to fill up our days, and as to the time of our continuing 
in this world* To contend with him we know to be firuitless. 
^e word that is gone out of his mouth must stand. In the path 
which he has marked out for us, whether it be short or long, 
ru^i^ or smooth, we must wdk. Is it not then the dictate of 
wisdom that we should previously reconcile ourselves to this sove- 
reign (Hrdination, and bring our minds to harmonize with what is 
appointed to be our destiny ? Let us mortify this temper, by re- 
caOing that reflection of the wise man ; who knotoeth what is good 
for man in this l\fe; all the clays qf his vain life vrhich he 
spendeth as a shadow ?* 

To enjoy long life, and see many days, is the universal wish; 
and, as the wirii ts prompted by nature, it cannot be in itself 
unlawful. At the same time, several circumstances concur to 
temper the eagerness of this wnh ; and to shew us that it should 
always be formed under due submission to the wiser judgment 
of Heaven. Who among us can tell whether, in wishing tor the 
tsontinuance of many years on earth, we may not be on^ wish- 
ing for a proloncation of distress and misery ? — ^You might live, 
my firiends, till you had undei^ne lingering rounds of severe 

• Ecclet. vi. 12. 
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pain from which death would have proved a aeaixHiiMe deliver- 
aDce. You might live till jour breasta were pierced with many 
a wound from public calamities or private sorrowa. YofH might 
live till you beheld the death of all whom you had loved ; till 
you survived all those who love you ; till you w^re left as deso- 
late strangers on earth in the midst of a new race, who neither 
knew youy nor cared for you, but who wished you off the sta^. 
Of a nature so ambiguous are all the prospects which life 
sets before us, that in every wish we form relating to them, muah 
reason we have to be satisfied that our timet; are in the hands of 
Ood, rather than our own. 

This conuderation is greatly strengthened, when, in the last 
plaoe, we think of God acting, not as a sovereign only, but as a 
guardian, in the disposal of our times. This is our great conso- 
lation in looking forward to futurity. To Gk>d as a wise Ru- 
ler, calm submission is due; but it is more than submission 
that belongs to him as a merciful Father ; it is the spirit of cor- 
dial and afifectionate consent to his will. Unknown to us ^s the 
times to come are, it should be sufficient to our full repose that 
they are known to God. The day and the hour which are fixed 
in his counsels for our dismission from life, we ought to be per- 
suaded are fixed for the best ; and that any longer we should not 
wish to remain. ' , 

When we see that last hour drawing nigh, thoi^h our osirits 
may be composed on our own account, yet, on account of our 
friends and families, no bttle anxiety and sorrow may be some- 
times apt to take possession of the mind. Long we have enk^- 
ed the comfort of their society, and been accustomed to consider 
them as parts of ourselves. To be parted from them forever is, 
at any rate, a bitter thou^t ; but to the bitterness of thb is over 
and above added the apprehension of their suffering much by our 
death. We leave many a relation, perhaps may leave young 
children, and a helpless fiimily, behind us, to be exposed to va- 
rious dangers, and thrown forth on an unfiiendly world. Sodb 
virtuous anxieties often oppress the tender and feeling heart at 
the closing periods of life. — ^My brethren, look up to that Grod, 
in whose hand the times of your fathers were ; in whose hand 
the times of your posterity shall be» Recollect for your com- 
fort, the experience of ages. When were the ri^teous utterly 
forsaken by God in times past? Why should they be forsaken 
by him in times to come? Well did he govern the wcnrld before 
yoj had a being in it : Well shall he continue to govern it after 
you are no more. No cause have \'0u, therefore, to o|qpres8 your 
minds with the load of unknown futurity. Commit your cares 
to a Father in Heaven. Surrender your life, your friends, and 
your family, to that God who hath said. The children of his ser- 
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vants shatl continue^ and their seed shall be established brfort 
him. Leave thy fatherless children^ I will preserve themcUive^ 
and let thy undows trust in meA 

I HAVE thus shewn what the import is, and what the improve- 
ment should be, of the doctrine of the text, that our times are in 
the hand qf Goif* It asserts a fact, the truth of which can be 
called in question by none ; a fact which, whether persons have 
any sentiments of religion or not, is calculated to make a serious 
impression on every mind ; especially at seasons when the revo- 
lution of years gives us warning that our duration on earth is 
measured, and advances toward its period. To persons who are 
reMgiously disposed, who study to improve life to its proper pur- 
poses, to do their duty towards Grod and man, and through the me- 
rits of their Redeemer to obtain grace and favor fix>m Heaven, 
the doctrine of the text is still more important Among them it 
tends to awaken impressions which are not only serious, but, as I 
have shewn, salutary and comforting to the h^ot.— ^-Thankful 
that our times are in the hand of a sovereign, who is both wise and 
gracious, let us prepare oursehres to meettiie approaching events 
of life with becoming resignation, and at the sajme time with 
manly constancy and firm trust in God. As long as it shall please 
him to continue our abode in the world, let us remain faithful to 
our duty ; and when it shall please him to give the command for 
our removal hence, let us utter only this voice : " In thy hand, 
** my God, my times are. Thou art calling me away. Here 
^ I am ready to obey thy call, and at thy sig^ to go forth. I 
^^ thank thee that I have been admitted to partake so long of the 
'^ comforts of life, and to be a spectator of the wisdom and good- 
*^ ness displayed in thy works. I thank thee that thou hastbome 
^' so long wi^ my infirmities and provocations ; hast allowed me 
'* to lookup to thy promises in the Gospel, and to hear the words 
" of eternal life uttered by my great Redeemer. With gratitude, 
'^ faith, and hope, I commit my soul to thee, Lord^ now lettest thou 
" thy servant d^rt in peace; /or mine eyes have seen thy sal" 
** va/ion.'*-^-Such are the sentiments with which every pious and 
good man should conclude his life. Such indeed are the senti- 
ments which he ought to carry through every part of life. With 
these may we begin, and with these conclude, every succeeding 
year which God studl think fit to add to our earthly existence. 

* Piiliii cit. 38. t J«remith, zliz. 11. 
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Let both grow together until the harvest. — ^Matthew, xiiL 30* 

THE parable of which these 'words are a part, contains a 
prophetical d^cription of the state of the church. Our Lord 
predicts that the societies of Christians were to be infected with 
persons of loose principles and bad dispositions,, whom he likens 
to tares springing up among ti^Aea/. He intimates that there 
should arise some whose officious zeal would prompt the desire 
of exterminating immediately all such evil men ; but that this 
were contrary to the designs of Providence, and to the spirit of 
Christianity ; that a complete sepai*ation was indeed to be made 
at last between the good and the bad ; but that this separation 
was to be delayed till the end of the world, when, in the style of 
the parable, the tares should be entirely gathered out, from 
among the wheat. Let both grow together until the harvest. 

When we look around us, nothing is more conspicuous in the 
state of the world than that broad mixture of the religious and 
the impious, the virtuous and^he wicked, which we find taking 
place in every society. Strong objections seem hence to arise 
against either the wisdom or goodness of Divine Providence; 
especially, when we behold bad men not only tolerated in the 
world, but occasionally exalted in their circumstances, to the de- 
pression of the just. Why, it will be said, if a Supreme Being 
exist, and if his justice rule the universe, does he allow such 
infamous persons as the records of history often present, to have 
a place, and even to make a figure in his worid ? Why sleeps 
the thunder idle in his hand, when it could so easily blast them ? 
What sl\a!l we thinkof one who, having the power of extermi- 
itating them always at his command, permits them to proceed 
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without disturbance ; nay, sometioies appears to look on them 
with complacency ? —It becomes highly worthy of our attention 
to consider what answer can be made to these objections ; to in- 
quire whether any reasons can be given that serve to justify this 
dispensation of Providence, in allowing a mixture of bad men to 
continue on the face of the earth until the end of time. This in* 
quiry shall make the subject of the present discourse, together 
with such reflections as naturally arise from surveying the state 
of human afiairs. 

But, before entering directly on such inquiry, it may be pro^ 
per to take notice, that in our estimation of who are the good, 
who are the bad, we are often in hazard of committing mistakes. 
The real characters of men are known only to Grod. They fre- 
quently depend on the secret and unseen parts of life. As in 
judging of themselves men are always partial, so in judging of 
others they often err, through the imperfect information which 
they have gathered, or the radi prejudices which they have 
formed. They are too apt to limit the character of virtue to 
those who agree with them in sentiment and belief ; and to ex- 
aggerate the £ulin'gs of those against whom they have conomved 
didike, into great and unpardonable crimes. Were it left to the 
indiscreet zeal of some to extirpate fi*om the earth all those whom 
they consider as bad men, there is ground to apprehend tiiat, in- 
stead of tares, the Avheat would often be rooted out— *At the same 
time we readily admit the (act, as too manifest to be denied, that 
a multitude of gross and notorious sinners are now mixed with 
the followers of Grod and virtue. Let us proceed then to consi- 
der how far this is consistent with the justice and wisdom of the 
Grovernor of the world. 

It is a principle in which all serious and reflecting persons 
have agreed, and which by many arguments is confirmed, that 
our present state on earth is designed to be a state of discipline 
and improvement, in order to fit human nature for a higher and 
better state which it is to attain hereafter. Now, this principle 
being once admitted, we say, that the mixture of virtue and vice 
which here prevails, is calculated to answer this purpose better 
than a more unmixed and perfect state of society would have 
done. 

For. in the first place, the crimes of the wicked give occasion 
to the execcise of many excellent dispositions of heart among 
the righteous. They bring forth all the sufiering virtues, which 
otherwise would have had no field ; and by the exercise of which 
the human character is tried, and acquires some of its chief ho- 
noujcs. Were there no bad men iu the world to vex and distress 
the good, the good might appear in the light of harmless inno- 
cence ; but could have no opportunity of displaying fidelity, 
magnanimity, patience, and fortitude. One half of vutue, and 
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not the least important half would be lost to the woi4<L In our 
present imperfect state^ any virtue which is never exercised is 
in hazard of becoming extinct in the human breast If good- 
ness constantly proceeded in a smooth and flowery padi ; if 
meeting with no adversary to oppose it, it were surrounded on 
every hand with acclamation and praise, is there no ground to 
dread that it tnight be corrupted by vanity, or might sink into 
indolence ? This dangerous calm must therefore be interrupted. 
The waters must be troubled* iest they should stagnate and pu- 
trify. When you behold wicked men multiplying in number, 
and increasing in power, imagine not that Providen«ae particu- 
lariy favours them, No ; they are suffered for a time to pros- 
per, that they may fulfill the high designs of Heaven. They are 
employed as instruments in the hand of God for the improve^ 
ment of his servants. They are the rods with which he chastens 
ike virtuous, in order to rouse them from a dangerous slumber ; 
to form them for the day of adversity, and to teach them how to 
suffer honourably. 

In the next place, the mixture of the bad among the good 
serves not only to give exercise to the passive graces, but alsQ, 
to improve the active powers and virtues of man. It inures the 
righteous to vigilance and exertion. It obliges them to stand 
forth, and to act their part with firmness and constancy in evil 
times^ It gives occasion for their virtues to shine with con^i- 
cuogs kistre ; and makes them appear as the lights of the tvcrld 
amidst surrounding darkness. Were it not for the dangers diat 
arise from aboundmg iniquity, there would be no opportunity 
for courage to act, for wisdom to admonish, for caution to watch, 
nor for faith to exert itself in overcoming the world. It is that 
mixture of dispositions which now takes place, that renders the 
theatre on which we act so busy and stirring, and so much fitted 
for giving employment to every part of man's intelligent and 
moral nature. It affords a complete field for the genuine display 
of characters; and gives every man the opportunity to come 
forth and show what he is. Were the tenor of human conduct 
altogether regular and uniform, interrupted by no follies and 
vices, no cross dispositions and irr^ular passions, many of our 
active powers would find no exercise. Perhaps even our life 
would languish, and become too still and insipid. Man is not 
yet ripe for a paradise of innocence, and for the enjojrment of a 
perfect and faultless society. As in the natural world, he is not 
made for perpetual spring and cloudless skies,J)ut by the wintry* 
storm must be called to exert his abilities for procuring shelter 
and defence ; so in the moral world, the intermixture of bad 
men renders many an exertion necessary, which in a more per- 
fect state of the world would fine no place, but which in the 
present state of trial is proper and useful. ^The existence of 
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vice in the worid assuredly testifies our present corruption ; 
and, according to the degree of its prevalence^ is alw^s, more 
or less,' the source of misery. It is a standing proof of the £adl 
and degeneracy of man. But as long as that fidlen state con- 
tinues, the wisdom of Providence eminently appears in making 
the errors and frailties of the wicked subservient to the improve- 
ment of the just Tares are for that reason suffered at present 
to grow up among the wheat. 

These observations on the wisdom of Providence in this 
dispensation will be farther illustrated, by considering the use- 
fiil instructions which we receive, or which at least every wise 
man may receive, from the follies and vices of those among whom 
we are obliged to live. 

Firstj They furnish instruction concerning the snares and 
dangers against which we ought to be most on our guard. They 
put it thereby in our power to profit by the errors and miscon- 
di!i€t of others. By observing from what small beginnings the 
greatest crimes have arisen .; observing ho^ bad company has 
seduced this man from his orighial piinciptes and habits ; how 
a careless indulgence of pleasure has blinded and intoxicated 
that man ; how the neglect of Divine institutions has, in another, 
gradually paved the way for open profligacy ; much salutary in- 
struction IS conveyed to tiie virtuous. Tracing the dangerous 
and slippery paths by which so many have been msensibly be- 
trayed into ruin, tiieir views of human nature are enlarged ; the 
sense of their own imbecility is strongly, impressed upon them ; 
accompanied with the conviction of the necessity of a constant 
dependance on the grace and assistance of Heaven. All the 
crimes, which they behold disturbing society around them, serve 
as signals hung out to them, besK^ns planted in their view^ to 
prevent their making shipwreck among those rocks on which 
others have split. It has been justly said, that not only from 
the advices of his friends, but from the reproaches of his ene- 
mies, a wise man may draw instruction. In the same manner, 
it is not only by the examples of good men, but likewise by 
those of the wicked, that an attentive mind may be confirmed in 
virtue. 

JNextf These examples of bad men, while they admonish the 
virtuous of the dangers against which they are apt to guard, are 
farther profitable by the vi^ws which they exhibit of the evil and 
the deformity of [»n. Its odious nature never appears in so 
strong a light as when displayed ' in the crimes of the wicked. 
It is true that when vice is carried only to a certain degree, and 
disguised by plausible colours, it may pass unreproved, and even 
for a while seem popular in the world. But it is no less true 
that, when it becomes open and fls^rant, and is deprived of the 
shadow of virtue^ it never fidls to incur general reproach, and 
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to become the object either of contempt or of hatred. How often, 
for instance^ have the greatest abilities which once drew esteem 
and admiration, sunk, m a short time, into the most humiliating 
degradation, merely through the ascendant which corrupted incli- 
nations and low habits had acquired over their possessor ? How 
often have the rising honours of the young been blasted, by their 
forsaking the path of honour on which they had once eotered, for 
the blind and crooked tracks of depravity and folly? Such spec- 
tacles of the infamy of vice, such memorials of the disgrace at- 
tending it, are permitted by Providence for general instruction ; 
and assuredly are edifying to the world. It was necessary for 
moral improvement, that the beauty and excellence of virtue, 
and the deformity of vice, should be strongly impressed on every 
intelligent mind. This could never be done with so great ad- 
vantage as by the striking contrasts of both, which are produced 
by the living examples of evil men intermixed with the good. 
It is in this* mirror that we clearly contemplate how much the 
righteous is more excel/ent than his neighbour. 

The same purpose of, important instruction is farther pro- 
moted by the instances of misery which the state of wicked men 
on earth affords. I admit that the worldly success which some- 
times attends them may blind and seduce the unwary ; but a lit- 
tle more reflection enables men to distinguish between' apparent 
succcess and real happiness^ The condition of worthless men, 
whatever splendor riches may throw around them, is easily dis- 
cerned to be a restless and miserable one ; and the misery which 
they suffer, to be derived from their vices. In that great cor- 
rupted crowd which surrounds us, yrhai incessant bustle and 
stir, what agitation and tumult take place ? What envy and jea- 
lousy of one another? How much bitterness of resentment do 
.we behold among them ; mutually deceiving and deceived ; sup- 
planting and supplanted ; ever pursuing, but never satisfied ? — 
These are not matters of rare obiservation, or which require nice 
scrutiny to discover them. We need only open our eyes to be- 
hold the wicked tormented by their passions, and far removed 
from that sanctuary of calmness and tranquillity which is the 
abode T)f real happiness. Nay, when we appeal to bad men 
themselves, after they have run the whole round of vicious plea- 
sures, we will often ^nd them obliged to confess that the wretch- 
ed result of their pursuits has been vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
and diat the happiest days they have enjoyed were in the times 
of innocence, before criminal desires and guilty passions had 
taken possession of their breasts. Such practical demonstra- 
tions as these, of the infelicity of sin, are yielded by the exam- 
ples of evil doers whom we see around us. By attending to their 
situation, the misery, as well as infamy of guilty is realised, and 
rendered sensible to our apprehension. 
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Thus, upon a fair enquiry^ you behold how the ways of (Jod 
may, in this remarkable case> be justified to man. You behold 
what important epds are advanced, by permitting the tares at 
present to grow together with the wheat The intermixture of 
evil men in human society serves to exercise the suffering graces 
and virtues of the good ; by the diversity of characters among 
those with whom l^ey have intercouse, it serves to bring forth 
and improve their active powers and virtues, and to enlarge the 
circle of useful occupations ; it serves to instruct them in the 
temptations against which they are to guard, to reveal to them 
all the deformity of vice, and to make its miseries pass conspicu- 
ously before their eyes. When we consider them as actors ou 
the theatre of the world, they are thereby improved in the part 
they have to perform. When we consider them as spectators of 
what is passing on that theatre, their minds are thereby instruct- 
ed ; their views rectified and enlarged by the objects that are set 
before them. 

From these important truths, several reflections no less im- 
portant arise. 

We are naturally taught, in the first place, never to be hasty 
in finding fault with any of the arrangements of Providence. 
The present permission of moral evil on the earth seemed, on 
the first view, to furnish a strong objection against either the 
wisdom or the goodness of the Author of nature. After behold- 
ing the useful purposes which are answered by that permission^ 
how cautious should we be in advancing any of our ri^h specu- 
lations against his government and conduct! To our confined 
and humble station it belongs not to censure, but to submit, trust, 
and adore ; satisfied that the fiairth^ we enquire, the rectitude of 
his ways will appear the more ; thankful for the discoveries of 
them which have been imparted to us ; and persuaded that, where 
our discoveries fail, it is not because there is no more wisdom or 
goodness to be seen, but because our present condition allows us 
not to see more. * 

In the second place, let us be taught with what eye we are to 
look upon those bad men whom we find around .us in the world. 
Not surely with an eye of envy. Whatever {prosperity they may 
seem to enjoy, they are still no more than tares ^ the weeds of the 
field ; contemptible in the si^t of Ood, tolerated by his provi- 
dence for a whiTe on account of the righteous, to whose improve- 
ment they are rendered subservient The pu^ble informs us 
that, in the end, they are to he gathered together and burnt. In 
this life only they have their good things. But their prosperity 
is transitory. TTiey are brought into desolation in a moment, 
and utterly consumed with terrors. As a dream when one awc^ 
ktthy sop Oh God, when thou awakest, thou ehalt despise thei)' 
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image.* — ^When we consider their unhappy State, it becomes us 
to behold them with the eye of pity. Let us remember that, in 
the midst of their errors, they are by nature sti!! our brethren 
Let us not behave to them in the spirit of bitterness. Insult hot 
their foUies. Pride not yourselves on superior Virtue. Remembei? 
that, as bad men are mix^ with the good, so, in the best men, Vi- 
ces are not at present mixed with virtues. Your own character, 
good as you may esteem it, is not free from every evU taint ; and 
in the characters of those whom you reprobate as vicious, there are 
always some g^ood qualities mixed with the bad ones. Study, as 
fer as you can, to reclaim and amend them ; and if, In any degree, 
you have been profited by their failings, endeavoiir in return, to 
profit them by ^jjood counsel and advice ; by advice n6t adminis- 
tered with officious zeal, or self-conceited superiority, but vnth 
the tenderness hi compassion and real friendship. 

In the third place, in whatever proportion the admixture of vice 
may seem to take place in the world, let us never despair of the 
prevalence of virtue on the whole. Let us not exag8;erate, beyond 
measure, the quantity of Vice that is found in the mixture It ii 
proper to observe, that in the parable now before us, after the own- 
er of the field had sown his good seed, no reason is given us to 
think, that the good seed was entirely choked up by tares. On 
the contrary, we are told that the blade sprung up, and brought 
forth fruit ; and, dmugh the tare^ also arose, yet, in the end, 
there was a harvest ^ when the tJbheat was reaped and gathered 
into the bam. In the most corrupted times. God never leaves him- 
self without many witness on earth. He is always attentive to 
the cause of goodness ; and frequently supports and advances it by 
moans which we are unable to trace. He nourishes much piety 
and virtue in hearts tliat are unknown to us ; and beholds repen- 
tance ready to spring up among many whom we consider as re- 
probates. I know that it haLs always been common for persons to 
represent the age in which they Uveas the worst that ever appeal- 
ed ; and religion and virtue as Jbst on the point of vanishing from 
among men. This is the language sometimes of the serious ; often 
of the hypocritical, or of the narrow-minded. But true religion 
gives no sanction to such severe censures, or such gloomy views. 
Though the /are* "must be at all times springing up, there is no 
reason for believing that they shall ever overspread the whole 
field. The nature of the weeds that spring up may vary, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil. — Different mode^ of iniquity may 
distinguish different ages of the world ; while the sum of corrup- 
tion is neariy the same. Let not our judgments of men, and of 
the times in which we live, be hasty and presumptuous, lict tfe 
trust in the grace of Ood, and hope the best of mankind. 

* Psalmlxiiii.19,30^ 
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Ik tke fourth and last place, let us keep our ejrea ever fixed ott 
diat impcnrtaBt period, which it alluded tp in the text, as the eon- 
dusipD of alL Let both gfxm together until the htnvest The 
creat ^kritual year is te be closed by a harvest j when the hmjo^ 
holder %8 to gather^ihe wheat xnto hia bam ; when, at the end of 
the worid, & final distinction of men and characters is to take 
place. The oonfiised mixture of good and evil, which now pre- 
vails, is only a temporary dispensation of Providence^ accommo- 
dated to man's fallen aed imperfect state. Let it not tempt ns for 
a moment to distrust the reality of the Divine government; orlo 
entertain the remotest suspicion that moral gcMd and evil are to 
be on the same terms for ever. The firailties of our nature fitted 
us for no more at present than the enjoyment of a very mixed 
and imperfect society. But when oinr nature, pureed and refin- 
ed, shall become ripe for hisber advaneement, then shall the spi- 
rits of the just, disengaged &om any polluted mixture, undisturb- 
ed by sin or by sinners, be united in one Divine assembly, and 
rejoice for ever in* the presence of Him who made them. Look- 
ing forward to this glorious iss^e witfi stedfiist £uth, let no cross 
appearances ever discomfit oi;^ hopes, or ipad us to suqiect that 
we have been serving Ood in vain. If we continue yat/V*^ to 
the deathy we may rest assured, that in due time we shall receiife 
the crown qf life. 
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SERMON LV. -i 

Ok the relief which the gospel affords to Tllfi 
DISTRESSED. 

{Preadied at tbe Cckbratioii of the Sicnment of tfae Loid*a Sufiper.*! 



Oonie wUq aae, aU ye that labour and art heavy laden, and T 
fvtUgiveyou rc«/.— -Matth. xi. 28. 



\ THE life of man on earth is doomed to be clouded with va- 

rious evils. Throughout all ranks the afflicted form a considera* 
ble portion of the human race ; aQd even they: who have a title 
to be called prosperous^ are always in some periods of their life, 
obliged to drink from the cup of bitterness. The Christian |ieli- 
gion is particularly entitled to our regard, by accommodating it- 
self with ^reat tenderness to this distressed condition of mankind. 
It is not to be considered as merely an authoritative system of 
precepts. Important precepts it indeed delivers for the wise and 
proper regulation of life. But the same voice which enjoins our 
duty, utter die words of consolation. The Gospel deserves to be 
held a dispensation of relief to m^kind under both the temporal 
and spiritual distresses of their stiite.' 

This amiable and compassionate spirit of our religion con^i- 
cuously appears in the character of its great Author. It shond 
in all his actions while he lived on earth. It breathed in all .his 
discourses ; and, in the words of the text, is expressed with 
much energy. In the preceding verse he had given a high account 
of his own person and dignity. •/?// things are delivered unto me 
qfmy Father; and no man knoweththe Son but the Father) 
neither knoweth any man the Father y save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. But^ lest any of hii 
hearers should be discouraged by this mysterious representation 
of his greatness, he instantly tempers it with tbe most gncioift 
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befttgnity; declttiiif^iii the text, 19)6 meitnful iAteatoiiof hismif- 
jiOD to the worid. Come unto tne^ cUlye that lahourandare 
iemvn iadm, and I will give tfourest. 

Ths iuiBt thing which claims oar attention in the0e words, is, 
what we are to understand by coming unto Christy Thb is a 
jribrase which has often given occasion to tiontrorersy. By thop 
ological writers it hto b^ invoiyed in much needless mystery, 
while the meaning is in itself plain and easy. The vefy meta- 
jhor that is here used serves to explain ii: In the ancient worid, 
disciples flocked round their difierent teachers, and aittended them 
wherever they went ; in order both to testify thdr attachment, 
and to imbibe mcHre fiiUy tbedoctrine of their masters. Coming 
unto Christ, ibereSore, is the same with resorting to him as our 
declared Master; acknowledging ourselves his disciplw, believ- 
ers in his doctrine, and followers of his preeepls. As Christ is 
made known tous under the character both of a Teacher and a 
Baviour, our' coming to Atm imports not only submission to hitf 
instnictiofis, but confidence also in his power to save/ It im- 
ports that, finrsaking the ccHTuptiona of sin and the world, we 
follow that course of virtue and obediebee which he pomts out to 
us ; rdjdi^ on his mediation for pardon o( our ofiences, and ac- 
ceptance with Heaven. This is what is implied in the Scrip- 
ture term FaUh ; which includes both the assent of the under- 
fllandine to the truth of the Christian rriigion, and the concur* 
rence of the will in receiving it 

What nextoomrs in the text to attract our notice, is the de- 
scription of those to whom the invitaticm is addressed. All these 
who labour and are heavy laden, that is, who, in one way or 
other, feel themselves grieved and distressed, are here invited to 
pome to Christ-— -Now, from two sources diiefly our distresses 
arise, from moral or from natural causes. 

First, They may arise from inward moral causes ; bom oss* 
tain feelings and reflections of the mind, which occasion uneasi- 
ness and pain. A course of sin and vice lAways proves ruinous 
and destructive in the issue. But its ten<i^cy to ruin is often 
wot perceived, while that tendency is advancing. For, as sin is 
the reign of passion and pleasure) it forms men to a thoughtlesa 
ineonsuierate state. Circumstances, however, may occur, and 
fi^uently, in the course of life, do occur, which disclose to a 
vicious man the ruin which he is bringing on himself, as an 
oflfender agaii«t the God who made him. When some occasional 
confinement to soKtifde, or some turn of adverse fortune, directs 
hn attention immediately upon his own character; or when, 
drawing towards the close of life, his passions subside, his plea- 
sures withdraw, and a future state comes forward to his view ; 
in such situations it often happens, 4hat the past follies and crimes 
^^Mich a man appear to him in a light mo^ odious and shock- 
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iitf ; and mt ocUous only, but lenrii^gio biabMrt He i 
«ider» thaife he is.uadoubtodl}^ placed witor the cofemmeBl of » 
just God, who did not send him iaU> Ibis world for ooii^gbt^ that 
he has oagleeled the pari assifiQed to him ; haa coatemped th« 
lawsoTHeavao; haa degraded his own iMtore^ ^md inataad of 
being useful, haying been hurtful and pernicious to those amoaar 
Ti^KHB he Uved, is about to leave i d^est^e nwoioi^ hehioa 
him.-T-What account shall he give of hiiliself to his.Maker ?•— 
SeU^eondeaaoed^ poUut&d hy ^ many erimea, howean heejcpeat 
to fiod merajr in his aight?-->Hm!ce> aa overvbdmed aad da- 
jeeted mind; hence, dismri forebodioga ef pmuriunent; heoee^ 
that wounded qririi. which, when it is deeply piereed, becomes 
the sorest of til human evik, a&d has sometimes rendered e&ie- 
tenee a burden which eould not be endured* 

Such distresses as tfiese, ttising £rom moral tntemal cansssy 
may be made light dT by the fpddy^ and the vain ; and repre- 
sented as confined to a few persons only of distempered imsgina- 
tieo. But tOv those whose profiMsions give them occasioa to see 
men under Yarioua cireumstonces ef aniction, they are known 
to be far from being uflfirequent in the world; and, on many 
more occasions tlwn is commonly imagiDed, to throw over the 
human mind the blackest ^oom of which it is susceptible. Bei' 
ligieus feelings, be aamred, have a dec^ root in the utare of 
men.*' They fiwrn a part of the human eonatitutiofi* They ai^ 
interwoven wilh many of those fears aad hopes which aduafee us 
in the changing mtuations of fiNtune. During, die gay and ac- 
tive perioda of life, they may besmotheved ; but with most men, 
they are Hnothered rather than totally oUiterated : And if ao^ 
crisis of our.cotkUtion shall awaken,,and bring tibem forth, in their 
full force, upon % eonacious guilty heart, woe to the man, wfao^ 
in some disconsolate season, is ^doomed to snfier their extr^ooe 
vengeaooe ! 

But, while under such distresses of the mind, not a few may be 
said to labour and io be heavy laden, greater still is the mutti* 
tude of those who, from natural external causes, feom the cala* 
mities and evils of life, undergo much sufiering and misery. The 
life of man is not indeed wholly composed of misery. It admits 
of many pleading .scenes. On the whole, there is reason to be* 
lieve that it affords more k>y than grief At the same time, the 
unfortunate, as I before observed, form always a numerous dass 
of mankind ; and it may be said with tmth, that sort trmml u 
ordained Jor the aonti o/me»> Tlioiigh tiiebitfden is not equal- 
ly laid on all ; some thtte always are, on whom it fells with op> 

pressive weight ^Unexpected disappointm^ts have crashed 

their hopes, and blasted the plans which they had formed fer 
comfort in the worid. Tha world had, perhaps, smifed upon . 
them once^ only to give them a sharper feeling of its misenes at 
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lie* wbftili tbey iee iaii«iihaig aroiMid them, they, ttk the nmet 
tuoe, jffB obliged, by Aiesr sitnatioa in eoeiety, to coneeal their 
aeoeflBitiee; and, under tiie forced appeanauseafclieerftiliiefls^'to 
Ude iron the world e l^noken bent. They are ttong, perhapsy 
by the ankiDdiieeB of friends ^ east off by tboieki wbosi they hai 
tniiled ; or lorn by imiuDdy death from real friendt, in eonneo* 
tion y^ whom tbey might have flourished and been happy ; at 
the same time borne down, it may be, with Ae infirmities of a 
akkly body, and left to drag a pamftd life wttbeot asristanee or 

lelief.'- How many kid seeoes of this nature, on whieh it mtsre 

ininful to insist, does the world afibrdl 

When we torn to those who aae accounted prosperous men, we 
^^lall always^ fiMl many sorroft^ mingled wkh thdr pleasures; 
many hours of care and i^exation) wherein tbey acknowledge them* 
selv€S9 classed with those who hubonr mnd me kawy leaden* 
In emeni^ into some gay festvre assemldy , we behold aibeto* 
dieerfiilnte displayed aa erery eountenance; and might frney 
that we bad arrrved at4he temple dT unmixed pleasure, and glad' 
ness of heart Yet, eiren there^ could we look into the boooms 
of these appaaentfy l>>9f 7 persons, bow often would we fnd them 
mwardly pffoyed upon oy some tormenting suspicions, some anx- 
ious feass, some secret griefii, wtnsh either thqr diire not disclose 
to the world, orfiom-whiefa, if disdosed, fliey can look for no 
relief; in dM>it^ amidst that great company of pilgrims, who are 
joinm^ingthnH^ life, many there are whose journey liesthrouf^ 
a valley of tears; and many to whom thtA vwey is only cheered 
by transient'shmpses of joy. 

To these c&sses of mankind is addressed tfie-invitation of the 
text. To them it is in li particular manner addressed ; overlook* 
ing the giddy and dissripate#^multitude« Cemt unto mt^ all 
yt that labour, tmdare heavy kkhn. Notes if our Saviour were 
always ready to aeoept that sort of piety which is merdy the con- 
sequence of distress ; or made all those welcome, who are driven 
l^ nothing but fear or dangerto have reoeorse to him. , His words 
are to be understood* as intimating, that the heart which is hum- 
bled and softened by affliction, is the object of his compassionate 
regard ; that he will not rgect us merely because we have been 
ciBt off by die worid ; but that, if with proper diapomttons and 
sentiments we apply to him in the evil day, we ihail be sure of 
meeting with a gracious reoq)tion« Itnowremdnstoshowwhat 
that reception is which wo may look for; what that rest is which 
Christ hath promaed to confer oii those who eome to him ; whe- 
their distress atise from moral orfrom natural causes. Come un- 
iomtyandiwUlgweyourM. 

I. Christ affords rest^^o the diiturbed mind tiiat labours un- 
deri^^[irdbe»ibni and <Ms of guilt Let those who suffer difl- 
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tress of this nature come io ChriHj that is, wUk eontrition «id 
lapeotaoee, have reeourae to him as their Saviour, and they shall 
regain quietness and peace. Foolish and guilty they have bees*. 
and juady lie under dread of puoishmenl; but the penitent 
sorrow whiek they now fiael implies their disposition to be ohaDg<^ 
ed« It implies, sn far as it is genuine, that, sensible (^ tteir fd- 
ly, they now desire to become good and wise ; and are deter- 
mined £e« the future to hold a virtuoas course, could th^ only 
hope to obtain pardon fat the past In this situation of mind, let 
them not be cast down and despaur. Christ has brought with him 
fiom Heaven the o)ive4iranch. He carries in his hand the sig- 
nal of forgiveness. The deelift^atiofi which he publishes is, Z«f 
lAa mektd for^tke kU way^ and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and iet him return 4o the Lord and he witt have 
merejf upon him: mndkiouir Oodjorhewitlakundantfypar^ 
don* Insufficient though our own repentance be, to procure par< 
doo frons Heaven, we are infiMrmed, that an all-sufficient atonement 
has been made by Christ Neither the number nor the 'atrocity 
of offsnces esdudes from iergiveness, the penitent who returns to 
his duty. To all who oonw under this description, the ofler of 
mercy extends^ without exception. & tiatsparednot hisown 
Sony bui dMvered him up Jmr us ally how skaU he not with 
him also /reefy give us M things ?\ 

This discovery of Divine government, aibrded by the Gospel, 
-IS perfectly calculated to scatter the pi^oom which had overcast 
the desponding heart The atmosphere clears up on every side; 
and is iUua^i^ted by cheering rays of celestial merey. • Not/>nly 
is hope given to the penitent, but it is rendered sinful not to iiH 
dulge th^ hope. We ai^ not only allowed and encoura^ped, but 
we are commanded to trust to the Itivinedemency. Wearecon- 
manded to believe that none who cMke unto Christ ht. unit in ony 
wise cast out.t Jis lHwey saith the LordOod, I haite nopiea- 
sure in the death of the uriehedj hut that the wiched turn /rom 
his wayandlboe; turn ye, turn ye^Jram your evil ways; for 
why tmllye ditj Oh house tf Israel ?^^--^uth is the relief which 
the religion of Christ brings to them who kdnfur and are hea- 
vy laden under the impressions of guilt and Divine displeasure; 
«L relief which nothing can render inefiiMstoal to the heart, except 
of the most gloomy superstition founded on gross misconceptions 
of the nature and attributes of Aod. — ^Lst us now, 

II. CoNBiDEjt what rest the religion of Christ gives to them 
whose distress arises not irom inward and moral, but from na- 
tural and external causes ; from adverse fortune, or any of those 
numerous calamities to which use are at present exposed^ ' To 
such persons it may seem more diffieult to promise any ^botual 

« JkiU^ It. 7; t KoiB. viiL 3d. # John,, vi, ^. f Ksi^. zzxiiL tlK 
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relief. In the ftrmer case the distress hy eniirdy in tfie mind. 
As soon as its views are reictified, and its apiH^ehenslions quieted^ 
the evil is removed, and the cure eflfected. Here, the distresi^ 
arises from without | and the religion of Christ eflfects not the 
course of external events^ But though it removes not all the 
evils of life } though it propiises no continuance of undisturbed 
prosperity (which indeed it were not salutary for man always 
to enjoy ;} yet. if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong 
to our state, and supports us under them, it may justly be said 
to give r^i to them who labottr and are heavf/ laden. When 
much that is material and important is effected, we have no cause 
to complain, though all that we desire be not accomplished.-^In 
this part of the discourse, I am to be considered as addressing 
myself not merely to such as are at present suffering any severe 
calamity ; I now speak to n>any, who, in the midst of health 
and affluence, enjoy the various comforts of life. But I must 
desire such persons to look forward to what may one day be their 
state. Let them reflect how important it is to prepare them- 
selves for the future unknown vicissitudes of the worild. For^ if 
a man IwemanyyearSj andrefotee in them atl, yet let him re^ 
member the days ofdctrkneaSyfor they shall be many.* — ^Now, 
•either in the prospect of future distress, or under present suffer- 
ing, I say, that the religion of Christ give»re»/ tome hearty the 
• fortitude which it in^ires, and by the consolations which it arords. 
Firsts It inspires fortitude. It discovers' a supreme adminis- 
tration, so firiendly to the inter»rts of goodness, as never to al- 
low the followers of Christ to dread, tlmt, in any situation of for- 
tune, they sMdl be neglected by Heaven. From the abstract 
consideration of the Divine perfections, men had alwajrs some 
ground to believe, that the general onler of the universe was 
eonsuhiM by its great Ruler. But how far tfie interest of in- 
dividuals m^t be obliged to yield, or, in many cases, might 
be sacrificed, to this general order, they were left altogether in 
tiie dark. Here the Gospel of Christ comes to our aid, by the 
explicit assurance which it gives, that, in the great system of 
Providence, the wdifere of every single good man is particular^ 
ly included. Jill tkingSy we are expressly told, are made to 
toorib together, not merely for the order and perfection of the 
whole, but also,,^ good to them who lave OodA The life of 
every person who comes under this description, forms a system 
complete within itself; where every event that happens to htm 
{)ossesseB its destined place, and forms a link hi that great chain 
of causes, which was appointed, from the beginning of things^ 
for carrying on his improvememand felicity. Such an arrange- 
meot of the affiurs of the world^ may appear astonishing to our 

• Eoclei. il t. t Rom. vtii. 28* 
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fiaiTow eapicilfes ; yet floraly iii^)to 

of iafioitB power, joined with iiifinite wifldom and goodness. 

Hence arises a degree of fortitude and constancy to good men, 
which can upon no other grounds be attaified* Faith, hi these 
principles of the Gospel, enects for them a fortress impregnable 
to the assaults of the world, into which they can at |dl times re- 
treat Sitting under the shelter of Divine protection, they odm- 
ly here the storm, when it blows with its utmodt riri^ice around 
them. TAeJIooda have lifted ftp iheir voice; th^ have lifted ^p 
all their wavee. Btii the lA)rdon high is mighikr than thenoiee 
of man^ waiere ; yeay than the mighti^ waves qf the eea.* ^ 
the man who possesses such pnnciples, it is justly said. Hie 
heart is established ; he ehail not beajraidqf evil tidings; his 
heart is fixed, traeting in the LordA TranqniUi^, order, and 
ros^^naoimity, dweU with him \ while all is oonfiision and trepi- 
dation amrnig those, who have nothii^ to lopk to but the appa- 
rent disorders of the world. 

The* dodring of Christ not only arms us, in Ais manner, with 
fortitude against the af^Nfoach of evil ; but, supposing eyils to 
fall upon us with their heavieat pressure, it li^rtens tl^ bad 1^ 
many ceasolatidns to whieh others are strangers. While bad 
men trace, in the calamities with whieh they me visited, the hand 
of an ofiidnded Sovereign, Christians are taught to view them as 
the wdl-intended cha^sements of a merciful Flither. They- 
hevty amidst th^an, that still voice which agood eoascienee briiu^ 
to their ear ; Fear notyfor lamwith thee ; be not dismavedf^ 
lam thff Ood^X They apply to thmisekes the eoeafortaUe pro- 
mises mth which the GkMpel abounds.: Thev discovw in these 
tile heappy issue decreed to Aetr trouUes ; and wak with patience 
till Providaftce idiaU have accomplished its great and good de- 
signs. In the mean titto, devotion opens to them its blessed and 
holy saneluary : that sanctuary in which the wounded heart is 
healed, and the weary mind is at rest ; wheee the cares of the 
world are forgotten, where its tumults are hushed^ and its mise- 
ries disappear; where greater ol^ects open to our view than what 
the world presents; where a more serene sky shines, and a 
sweeter and calmer hght beams on the afflicted he^rt In those 
moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring out hiff wants uod 
sorrows to an Almigh^ Siupporler, iSsels Aat he is not left soli- 
tary and forsaken it» ft vale of wo. Grod is with him, Christend 
the Holy Ghost are with hhn ; and though he should be bereaved 
of every earthly friend, he can look up in Heaven to a friend who 
will never die. 

To these present consolationa, the religion of Christ adds the 
joyful prospect of thtit future state, where eternal rest remaineth 

• Pf aim stiii. 3, A. t 1*^^ csii* 7, 8. 4 Iiaiab* Izi. 10. 
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for the peopk of God. This life they are taught to consider as on- 
ly the house of their pilgrimage ; the temporary mansion of pain- 
ful though necessary discipline. But let Uiem endure for a little, 
and the pilgrimage shall end, the discipline shall be finished ; and 
all the virtuous be assembled in those blissful regions which are 
prepared for their reward. Such a prospect cheers the darkest 
hours of life ; and affords a remedy to every trouble. TJie suffer^ 
ings of this present time are ruot worthy to be comparedtoith the 
glory which shall be revealed.^ They appear, in this comparative 
view, as no more than a distressing dream of the night, from 
which one awakes into health, and Ikht, and joy. Peculiar is 
this high consolation to the religion ofChrist It is what all na- 
tions luid eagerly wished for ; what all philosophy had anxiously 
sQught to discover ; but what no research, no philpsophy were 
able to ascertain to mankind, till Christ brought the assurance of 
life and immortality from Heaven ; and conferred on his disciples 
this noble and inestimable gift 

Thus, on the whole, the Christian doctrine is found to be the 
great medicine of life. It is the balm of human sorrows and 
cares. In our present state, where so many are suffering actual 
distress, of one kind or other, and where all have reason to dread 
the approach of distress, it is religion only that can alleviate the 
burdens of life, and smooth our passage through this evil world. 

^Let this view of religion persuade us to improve the sacred 

ordinance of our Lord's supper {or coming unto Christ in the way 
before explained : that is, joining ourselves to him as his disci- 
ples; his disciples, not in words and professions only, but in 
heart and in truth ; taking upon us his yoke^ as is add^ in the 
words inunediately following the text : and learning of him who 
is meek and lowly in heart, jLet those who labour under the sense 
of remembered follies and crimes, come unto Christ with penitent 
dispositions, and they shall obtain pardon. Let those who labour 
under the suffering of present, or the apprehension of foture sor- 
rows, come untoGhristy and they shall receive consolation. All 
who are in any sense heavy laden, coming unto him, shall find 
rest to their souls. 

Before concluding this discourse, there is another set of mea 
not yet mentioned, to whom I must also address the exhortation 
in the text ; those I mean who, labouring under none of the dis- 
tressful burdens of life, are surfeited of its pleasures ; who labour 
under the burden only of languid ease, and the load of insipid 
prosperity. You drag, my friends, hut a miserable existence. 
Oppressed by no sorrow, you feel vacuity and dissatisfaction 
within ; you are often weary of life ; and in your solitary hours^ 

* Bomani^ viiu 18. 
• VOL. II. 16 
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are dispdied to coBfiats that all you have experienced 19 vanity. 
Wher^ore sboiald you any longer ^leiM^ -your monegf Jbr that 
wkkh ia n&t bready and yomt labmar/or that which sati^fieik 
not ? Came to the tvatera which are nm» offered to yoH^ and 
drink. Hear, and your foub shall Iwe. Retreat frcun the cor- 
rupting TMiities of the world to Christ, to religion, and to rirtue. 
New sources of eDio3nBent shall then be opened to you. A world 
yet untried shall oisplay itself to your view. You shaH be form- 
ed to a relish for the quiet and innocent pleasures of piety and de- 
votion ; of friendship a|id good afiections ; of uaeful knewledn^ 
and virtuous activity ; of cahn society, and seasonable retirement ; 
pleasures of which at present you have no conception ; but which, 
upon trial; you shall find superior to the trifling or turbulent 
amusements, in which you have hitherto passed your days.— . 
The true satisfaction of the human mind b only to be found in re- 
ligion^ and goodness ; in a purified heart and a virtuous life. All 
other plans of happiness are fallacious, and pr^nant with disa^ 
poiotmrat It is only by acquainting ourselves with Ood that 
we caoifindpeace: And those who aren;«a^ and heavy laden 
now, shall be weary and heavy laden to the end, unless they 
come to him who only cimgive them rest.. 
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SERMON LVI. 
Ok LUxyRT- and licentiousness. 



The harp, and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine, are in 
their /easts ; but they regard not the work of the Lord, neith- 
er consider the cperaiian qf his hands. — ^Isaiah, v. 12. 



If «|q>ear8 firom many passages in the writings of this 
prophet that in his days great corruption of manners had begun 
to toke place among the people of Israel. Originally a sober 
and a religious nation^ accustomed to a smiple and pastoral life, 
after they had enlai|^ their territories by conquest, and ac^ 
<]piired wealth by commerce, they gradually contracted habits of 
luxury ; and luxury soon introduced its usual train of attending 
evils. In the history of all nations the same circulation of man- 
ners has been found ; and the age in which we live resembles, 
in this respect, the ages which have gone before it Forms of 
inimiity may vary; but the corrupt propensities of men remain' 
at all times much the same ; and revolutions from primitive sim-* "^ 
plicity to the refinements of criminal luxury have been often ex- < 
hibited on the stage of the world. The reproof directed in the •. 
text to the Jews of that ancient age will be found equally appli- ^. 
cable to the manners of many in modern times. In discoursing i 
from it, I shall first consider the character of those who are de- 
scribed in the text, and shew the guilt that is involved in it I 
shall next consider the duties which persons of that character are 
su[q>osed to have neglected ; to regard the work qf the Lq)hI, and 
to consider the operation qf his hands. 

I. When we take into view the character pointed at in the 
text, it is evident that what the prophet means to reprove is the 
spirit of inconsiderate dissipation, ot intemperate indulgence, and 
irreligious luxury. It is not the feast and the wine, the harp 
and the viol, which he means to condemn. Music and wine are, 
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in themselves, things of innocent nature : Nay, when temperate- 
ly enjoyed, they may be employed for useful purposes; for af- 
fording relaxation from the oppressive cares of life, and for pro- 
moting friendly intercourse among men. The opulent are not 
prohibited from enjoying the good things of this world, which 
Providence has bestowed upon them. Religion neither abolishes 
the distinction of rank, (as the vain philosophy of some would 
teach us to do ;) nor interferes with a modest and decent indul- 
gence of pleasure. It is the criminal abuse of pleasure whic)]i 
is here censured ; that thoughtless and intemperate enjoyment 
of it which wholly absorbs the time and attention of men ; which 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of life ; 
and effaces the sense of religion and of God. 

It may be proper to remark, that it is not open and direct im- 
piety, which is laid to the charge of the persons here character^ 
ised. It is not said, that in their feast they scoffed at religion, 
or blasphemed the name of God. To this summit of wickedness 
these persons had not yet arrived ; perhaps the age in which they 
lived gave not its countenance to this wantonness of impiety. It 
is merely a negativie crime of which they are accused, that they 
regarded not the work of the Lord, neither considered the opera- 
tion of his /lands. But this absence of all religious impressions is 
here pointed out, as sufficient to stigmatize their characters with 
guilt As soon as the sense of a Supreme Being is lost, the 
great check is taken off, which keeps under restraint the pas- 
sions of men. Mean desires and low pleasures take place of 
the greater and nobler sentiments which reason and religion in- 
spire. . Amidst the tumult of the wine and the feast ^ alTproper 
views of human life are forgotten. The duties which, as men, 
they have to perform, the part they have to act in the world, and 
the distresses to which they are exposing themselves, are banish- 
ed from their thoughts. To-morrow shall be as this dat/j and 
more abundantly ^ is the only v©ice. Inflamed by society, and 
circulated from one loose companion to another, the spirit of riot 
grows and swells, till it ends in brutal excess. 

Were such disorders rare and occasional merely, they might 
perhaps be foi^tten and foi^ven. But nourished by repetition 
and habit, they grow up among too many, to become the business 
and occupation of life. By these unfortunate votaries of plea- 
sure, they are accounted essential to happiness. Life appears to 
stagnate without them. Having no resource within themselves, 
their spirits sink, and their very being seems annihilated, till the 
return of their favourite pleasures awaken within them some tran- 
sient sparkles of joyv Idleness, ease, and prosperity, have too 
natural a tendency to generate the follies and vices now described. 
Because they have no cliangesy said the Psalmist, therefore they 
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fear not Ood,^ They are the dark, and solitary hours of life, 
which recall men to recollection and wisdom. Tliey show to 
the unthinking what this world really is, and what may be ex* 
pected from it. But the day that is always bright and uncloud- 
ed, is not made for men. It flatters them witib the dangerous 
illusion, that it is in their power to render life one scene of plea- 
sure ; and that they have no other business on earth, but to 
spread the feast, and to call th' harp and the viol to sound. But 
the examples are so frequent, of the dangers and the crimes 
which arise from an intemperate abuse of pleasure, that on this 
part of the subject it seems needless to insist any longer. I pro- 
ceed, therefore, 

II. To consider the duties which men are accused of having 
negleeted ; and which it is h^re supposed, if duly attended to, 
would have acted as the correctives of dissolute and irreligious- 
luxury ; these are, to regard the work cfthe Lordy and to consid- 
er the operation of his hands. — By recommending such duties, I 
do not mean to represent it as requisite that the feast should be 
turned into an act of worship ; that the countenances of men 
should be always grave; or that, in the hours of amusement 
and of social festivity, no subject may employ their thoughts and 
their discourse, except God and a future state. All extremes in 
religion are dangerous ; and by carrying austerity too far, we 
are in hazard of only promoting hjrpocrisy. But though some 
^In the last age might be prone to this extreme ; yet, at the pre- 
sent day there is not much occasion for warning men agathist it 

^What I now insist upon is, that all our pleasures ought to be 

tempered with a serious sense of Grod ; that semes of gaiety and 
enjoyment shoujid never make us forget that we are subjects of 
hb government, and have a part allotted us to act in this world ; 
that on no occasion they should be prolonged so much, repeated 
so often, or suffered to transport us so far, as to lead us to break 
any of the Divine laws, or to act inconsistently with the character 
of men and Christians. A prevailing sense of God on the mind 
is to be ever held the surest guard of mnocence and virtue, amidst 
the allurements of pleasure. It is the salutary mixture which 
must be infused into the cup of joy, in order to render it safe and 
innoxious. 

This sense of God should lead us, in the language of the pro^ 
phet, to regard the work of the Lord^ and to consider the opera- 
tion efhis hands ; which expressions may be undertood as requir- 
ing us to have God upon our thoughts under two views ; to re- 
gard his uxjrky as the Author of nature ; and to consider the ope- 
ration of his hands y as the Governor of the world. Let us attend 
more particularly to each of these views of the Supreme being. 

• Pstlm, hr. 19. 
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In the first place^ we are to view God it the Author of nature^ 
or to regard the ivark of the Lord. With his worka we are in ev- 
ery place surrounded.' We can cast our eyes no where, without 
discerning the hand of Him who formed them, if the ^roasnesa 
of our minds will only allow ua to behold Him* Let giddy and 
thoughtless men turn aside a little from the haunts of riot Let 
Aem gtukd still, and contemplate the wordroua works of God; 
and make trial of the effect \^ieh such coAteoaqplation would pro- 
duce. — It were good for them that even independently of the Au* 
thor, they were more acquainted with his works ; Kood for them* 
that from the societies of loot^e and dissolute men, they would re- 
treat to the scenes of nature ; would oftener dwcdl among thei% 
and enjoy their beauties, lliis would karm them to the relish of 
uncorrupted innocent pleasures; and make tbem feel the value 
of calm enjoyments, as superior to the notse and turbulence of li- 
eentiotti gaiety. From the harmony of nature and of nature's 
works, they would learn to hear sweeter sounds than wfaatarise 
from tie vMj the tabret and thepipe. 

But to higher and more serious thoughts these works of na- 
ture give ooeasion, when considered in conjuaetion with the 
Creator who made them.— — ^Let me call on you, my friends, to 
catdi aome interval of refleetion, some aerioua moment, for look-^ 
iorg with thoughtful eye on the worid around you. Lift yomr 
view to that immense arch of Heaven whidi eneompatKS you 
above. Behold the sun in aH his sf^ndour rolling over your 
head by day ; and the moon by night, in mild and sarene ma- 
jesty, surrounded with that host of stars which present to your 
imagination an innumerable multitOde of worida^ List^i to the 
awfol voice of thunder. Listen to the roar of the tempest and 
the ocean. Survey the wonders that fill the euth which you in- 
habit Contemphte a steady and powerful Hand, bringing 
itKind iq)rine and summer, autumn and winter, in r^^lar course ; 
decorating wis eulh with innumerable beauties, diversifying it 
with innumerable inhabitants, pouring forth comforts on all 
that live ; and, at the same time, overawing the nations with Ae 
violence of the elements, when it pleases the Creator to let 
them forth.— *-After you have viewed yourselves as surrounded 
with such a scene of wonders ; after you have beheld^ on eve- 
ry hand, such an astoniriiing di^lay of majesty, united with 
wisdom and goodness ; are you not seized with solemn and se- 
rious awe ? Is there not something which whispers you within, 
that to this gr^t Creator reverence and homage are due by all 
the rational beings whom he has made? Admitted to be specta- 
tors of his works, placed in the midst of so many great and 
interesting objecfb, can you believe that you were brought hither 
for no purpose, but to immerse yourselves in gross and brutal, 
or. at best, in trjfling pleasures ; lost to all sense of the wonders 
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TOu behold ; lost to jdl reverence of that God who gave yott 
being, and who has erected this amazing iabric of nature,* on 

which you look only with atupid and unmeaning eyes ? No: 

Let the scenes which you behold prompt correspondent fed* 
iDgs. Let tfiem awaken you from the degrading intoxication of 
fioentiousness, into nobler emotions. Every wject which you 
view in nature, whether great or small, serves to instruct you. 
The star and tfie insect, the fiery meteor and the flower of 
spring, the verdant field and tiie lofty mountain, all exhibit a 
&q)reme Power, hetore which you ou^t to tremble and adore ; 
aU pr^ich the doctrine, all inspire the sfHrit of devotion and 
reverence. Rtgarding then, the work of the Lordy let rising 
emotions of awe and gratitude call forth from your souk such 

sentihients as these : ^< Lord, whenever I am, and whatever 

^^ I ^oy , may I never foi^i;et thee, as the Author of nature ! 
^^ May I never forget that I am thy creature and thy subject ! 
^* In Uiis mi^ificent t^nple of the universe, where thou hast 
^ placed me, may I ever be thy faithful worshipper, and may 
<^ the reference and the fear of god be the first sentiments of 

^^ my heart-< It is to such consideration of God I would now 

recall your thoughts fix)m the wine and the feast , as proper to 
check the spirit of levity and folly ; and to inq>ire manly and 
becoming sentiments, in the place of criminal dissipation. But, 

In the second place, there is a consideration of a nature stilt 
more serious to be employed for the same purpose ; the conside- 
ration of God as not only the Author of nature, but the Govei^ 
fior of his creatures. While we regard the work of the Lord, 
we are also to consider the never-cesmki; operation €f his hands. 
We are to look up to an awfiil and irresistible Providenee^ 
stretching its arm over our heads ; directing the fate of men^ 
and dispensing at its pleasure hiypiness or misery. In the 
giddy moments of jolKty^, the wanton and thoughtless are apt to 
say : '^ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Notiiing 
" is better for man, than to rejoice as much as he ean, all the 
'^ days of his vain life ; and to keep hknself undisturbed by su- 
** perstitious terrors. He who sitteth in the Heavens bestows n» 
'^ minute attention oa tfie sons of earth. He pmnits all things 
^^ to come aOke to ail; one event to happen to the righteous and 
^ to the uncked.^* — — ^Be assured, m^ Imthren, it is not so. You 
matly deceive yourselves, by imagming that your Creator and 
Governor is indifBsrent to ^e part you are now acting ; or that 
the distribution of good and eviU which now takes place, has no 
relation to your moral conduct In some instances, that relation 
may not be apparent ; because the moral g^overnmeiit of God is 
not completed in this world. But a multitude of proofe sh^w 
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government to be already begun ; and point out to the train in 
which you may expect it to proceed. 

In the history of all ages and nations, you cannot but have ob- 
served a thousand instances in which the operation of the Di- 
viiie hand has been displayed ; overtaking evil-doers sooner or 
later with punishment, and bringing on their own heads the ruin 
they had devised for others. You are not to imagine that this 
displeasure of providence is exerted only against the ambitious, 
the treacherous, and the cruel, who are the authors of extensive 
misery to the world. Under this idea, perhaps, you may be de- 
sirous to shelter yourselves, that your excesses are of a harmless 
kind ; that you seek nothing more than the enjoyment of your 
own pleasures; that your feast and your iviTie interfere not with 
the order of the world ; and that therefore you have done nothing 
which should awake the sleeping thunder, and bring it down 
from Heaven on your heads. Though not stained with the black- 
est colours of guilt, your conduct may nevertheless be highly of- 
fensive to the Ruler of the world. His government is not of that 
indolent inattentive, kind, which allows impunity to every les- 
ser criminal He beholds with displeasure the b^aviour of 
those who degrade their nature by vicious disorders ; and conta- 
minate, by their example, every sooiety with which they are con- 
nected. His measures are taken, that, in one way or other, they 
shall suffer. 

Look around the circle of your acquaintance, and observe, 
whether they are not the sober, the industrious, and the virtuous, 
who visibly prosper in the world, and rise into reputation and 
influence; observe whether the licentious . and intemperate are 
not constantly humbled and checked by some dark reverse ei- 
ther in their health or their fortune; whether the irreligious 
and profligate are ever suffered to escape long, without being 
marked with in&my, and becoming objects of contempt. — I ask, 
to what cause this is to be ascribed, but to that operation of the 
hand of God, which I am now calling you to consider? Does it 
not obviously carry the marks of a plan, a system of things con- 
trived and fore-ordained by Providence, for rewardingvirtue, 
and punishing vice in every form of its disorders ? ^The Go- 
vernor of the world need not for this purpose step from his throne, 
or put forth his hand from the clouds. With admirable wisdom 
he hath so ordered the train of human affairs, that, in their natu- 
ral course, men^s owfi unckedness shall reprove themy and their 
backslidings correct them; that they shall be made to eat the 
fruit of their doings , and to fall into the pit which themselves 
had digged. 

These things have been always so appararent to observation, 
that though a man may have been seduced into irregular and 
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evil course during his life, yet, at the elose of it, it seldom 
happens but he discerns their pernicious nature, and condemns 
himself for them. Never, perhaps, was there a father, who^ 
after he had ^nt his ^ays in idleness, dissipation, and luxury, 
did not, when dying, admonish the children whom he loved, to 
hold a more honourable course, to follow the paths of virtue, to 
fe^ir Grod, and to fulfill properly the duties of their station. — ^To 
yourselves, indeed, I can confidently appeal, whether what I am 
now saying, be not confirmed by your own testimony. After 
you have been ^lilty of some criminal acts, in the course of 
those riotous pleasures which you indulge, have you not, at cer- 
tain times, felt the stings of remorse ? Were you not obliged to 
eonfess to yourselves that a sad prospect of misery was opening 
before you, if such excesses were to continue ? Did you not hear 
an inward voice upbrading you, for having sunk and degraded 
your character so &r below that of many of your equala around 
you ? ^My friends, what was this but the voice of God, speak- 
ing, as the Oovernor of his creatures, within your heart *, testis 
fying loudly, that your course of life was displeasMg to him ; 
and warning you of punishments that were to follow. If hi^ 
displeasure against you is already begun to be testified, can 
you tell where it is to stop, or how long it may continue to pur- 
sue you, throughout future stages of your existence? TFho kmnv* 
eth the power of his wrath f — To this awful, this warning voice 
will you not be persuaded reverently to listen ? impressed by 
the dread authority which it carries, shall you not fall down on 
your knees beftire your Maker, imploring his mercy to pardon 
your past offences, and his grace to rectify your future way ? 
Such ought to be the eflects of the consideration of God as 
the Governor of the world. It leads to thoughts of a very se- 
rious nature. When we regard the work of the Lord^ and con- 
template him as the Author of the universe, such contemplation 
prompts devotion. But when we consider the operations of his 
hands in providence, and contemplate him as the Governor of 
mankind, such contemplation prompts humiliation before him 
for offences committed. The former addresses itself to the in- 
genuous sentiments that are left in the heart; and awakens a 
sense of our unworthiuess, in neglecting the Author of nature 
amidst our riotous pleasures. The latter addresses itself to our 
regard for safety and happiness; and awakens fear and dread, 
from consciousness of the guilt we have contracted. Hence 
springs up in every thoughtful mind, an anxious concern to 
avert the displeasure, and resain the favour of that Supreme Be- 
ing to whom we are all subject. This, among unenlightened 
nations, gave rise to sacrifices, expiations, and all the rites of 
humble though superstitious worship. Among nations, wh© 
have been instructed in true religion, 'Sentiments of die same 
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mature pave the way for prayer, repentance, feith, and all those 
duties, by means of which we may hope, through a Divine Me- 
diator and Intercessor, to be reconciled to Heavent Natural and 
revealed religion here appear in concord. We behold the ori- 
ginal dictates of the humaa heart laying a foundation for the 
glad reception of the comfortable tidings of the Gospel. 

1 HAVE thus endeavoured toishow in what manner, by regard- 
ing the work of the Lord^ and considering the operation of his 
handSf we may prevent the dangers arising from a thoughtless 
indulgence of pleasure; we may be furnished with an antidote 
to the poison which is too often mixed in that intoxicating cup. 
Human life is full of troubles. We are all tempted to alleviate 
them as much as we can, by freely enjoying the pleasurable mo- 
ments which Providence thinks fit to allow us. Enjoy them we 
may : But, if we would enjoy them safdy. and enjoy them long, 
let us temper them with the fear of Qod, As soon as this is for- 
gotten and obliterated, the sound of the harp and the viol is 
changed into the signal of death. The serpent comes forth from 
the roses, where it had lain in ambu!sh, and gives a &lal sting. 
Pleasure in moderattoa is the cordial, in excess it i^^the bane, of 
life: 
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Thouurilt shew me the path of Kfe : In thy presence is fulness 
' ^3^ / oi iky ri^t hand there are pleasures for evermere.'^ 
Psalm xvi. 11. 



THE Apostle Peter, in a diseourse which he held to the 
Jews, applies this passage, -in a mystical and prophetical sense^ 
to the Messiah.* But, in its literal and primitive meaning, 
it expresses the exalted hopes by which the Psalmist David 
supported himself amidst the changes and revolutions, of which 
his life was full. By these hopes when flying before Saul, when 
driven from his throne, and persecuted by an unnatural son, ho 
was enabled to preserve his virtue, and to maintain unshaken trust 
in Grod. In that early age of the world, those expUcit discoveries of 
a state of immortality, which we enjoy, had not yet been given 
to mankind. But though the Sun ofrighteousness ivas not arisen^ 
the dawn had appeared of that glorious day which he was to in- 
troduce. Even in those ancient times, holy men, as the Apos- 
tle writes to the Hebrews, saw the promises afar offj and were 
persuaded qf them^ and embraced them ; and, confessing that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on earthy declared that they 
sought after a better country that is an heavenly A Indeed^ 
in every age, €rod permitted such hopes to afibrd support and 
eonsolation to those who served him. Tl^p full effect of them 
we behol(l in those triumphant expressions of the text, which 
are to be the subject of 4his discourse. They lead us to consi- - 
der, fitst, The hope of the Psalmist in his present state ; TTiou 
wilt shew me the path qflife. And secondly, tiie termination 
of his hope in that future state, where in the presence of God is 
fulness qfjoy^ and at his 7*ight hand there are pleasures ffr 
evermore. ^ 

• Act*?, li. 25—^8 t Hcb. ».. IS— IH 
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I. Thou wilt shew me the path of life. TTiis plainly imports, 
that there are diflferent /?a/A^, or courses of conduct, which may 
be pursued by men in this world ; a path which leatls to life 
or happiness, and a path which issues in death or destruction. 
Th^e opposite lines of conduct are determined by the choice 
which men mak» of virtue or of vice ; and hence men are divid- 
ed into two great classes, according as their inclinations lead 
them to good or evil. The path of life is often a rough and 
difficult patl>, followed only by a few. The opposite one is the 
broad way, in which the multitude walk ; seemingly smooth, and 
strewed with flowers ; but leading in the end to death and mise- 
ry! Thepath of life conducts us up a steep ascent. The palace 
of virtue has, in all ages, been represented as ()laoed on the 
summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which labour is requidte, and 
difficulties are to be surmountid ; and where a conductor is need- 
ed, to direct our way, and to aid our steps. 

Now, the hope whic^ good men entertain is^ tiiliC this path of 
life shall be shewn them by God ; that, when their intentions 
are upright^ God will both instruct them concerning #ie road 
which leads to true happiness, and will assist them to pursue it 
succesduUy. Among nations where any suitable ideas of God 
or of virtue b^;an to be formed, hopes of this nature also be- 
gan to be entertained. It was consonant to the nature of man,, 
to think that the Supreme Being was favourable to virtue. Ac- 
cordingly, in the writings of some of the ancient philosophers, 
we find various obscure traces of this belief, that there was % 
benign heavenly Spirit, who illuminated the minds of the virtu- 
ous> and assisted their endeavours to obtain wisdom and happi- 
ness. They even asserted, that no man became great or good, 
without some inspiration of Heaven. 

But what they indistinctly conceived, and could not with con- 
fidence rely upon, the doctrine of Christianity hath clearly ex- 
plained and fully confirmed ; expressly and frequently teaching, 
that, not only by the external discoveries of revelation, but by 
the inward operations of his Spirit, he shexifs to the humble and 
virtuous the path of life. While, by his word, he instructs them 
in their duty, by the influence of his grace he assists them in the 
performance of it In all revelation there is certainly no doc- 
trine moi'c comfortaJilo than this* It is to ggod men a noble and 
pleasing thought, that they are pursuing a path which God has 
discovered and pointed out to them. Fer they know that every 
path, in which he is their conductor, must be honourable, must 
be safe, must bring them in the end to felicity. They follow that 
Shepherd of Israel, who always leads his ^oc\l into green pas^ 
tures, and makes them lie dou>n beside the still waters. At the 
same lime, tbey know that, if there be truth in religion at all, on 
this principle they may securely rest, that the Divine Being will ne- 
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Ter desert those who are endeavouring to follow out, as Itaey can, 
the path whidi he has shewn them. He beholds them here in*^ 
state of great unbecility ; surrounded with much darkness ; ex- 
posed to numberless dangers, from the temptations that assault 
them without, «nd the seduction of misguided and disord^ly pas* 
sions within. In this situation, can tiiey ever suspect that the 
Father of mercies will leave, his servants, alone and unbefiriend- 
ed, to struggle up the hill of virtue, without stretching forth a • 
compassionate arm to aid their frailty, and to guide them through 
the bewildering paths of life ? Whwe were then the Ood of love ? 
Where, those infinite compusions of his nature, in which all his 
worshippers have been encouraged to trust? — ^No : He will send 
forth his light and his truth to bring them to his holy hiU. For 
the righteous Lord looeth righteousness, and his countenance be- 
holdeth the upright. With him there is no oblique purpose, to 
turn him aside from favouring the cause of goodness. No under* 
taking t5 which he has given hb countenance shall prove abor- 
tive. No promise tiiat he has made shall be aUowed to faik 
Whom he loveth , he kmth to the end. The secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him, and he will shew them his covenants 
The meektoiU he guide in judgment, and them will he teach his 
wagf. Hi^graceshall.be sufficient for them, and his strength be 
made perfect in their weakness. They go frmn strength to 
strength ; every one qfthem appeareth before Ood in ZUm,* — '• — 
Sueh are the hopes with which good men in the present life set 
forth on a course of piety and virtue. Thou unit shew me the 
path qf life. Let us now proceed, 

II. To consider the termination of these hopes in a future state. 
In thy presence is fulness qfjoy ; at thy right hand there are 
pleamires for evermore All happiness assuredly dwells with 
Ood. The fountain ofMfe is justly said to be with him. That 
supreme and independent fieing must necessarily possess* within 
himaelf every principle of fl^atitude; and no cause from without 
mn possibly aiBect his untroubled felicity. Among created de* 
pendant beings, happiness flo^ in scattered and feeble streams y. 
streams that are of^n tinged with the blackness of misery. But 
from before the throne of f>od issues the river of life, full, un- 
mixed, and pure ; and the pleasures, which now in scanty por- 
tions we are permitted to taste, are all deiivvd from that source. 
Whatever gladdens tfie hearts of men or aogels, with any rerf 
and satisfactory joy, comes from Heaven. It is a portion of the 
pure influent flcming from the f^ory of the Almighty ; sl ray is- 
suing from the brightness of the everlasting Hfe* It is manifest, 
fherdbre, that every approadi to God must be an approach to 
l^ity. The enjoyment of his immediate presence must be thr 

♦ Poilli XXf. 14, 9. 9 Cor. xti. 9, VwAm Uxxiv, f . 
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ooQSummation of felicity ; and it is to this presence the Psalmist 
here expresses his hope, that the path ofUfe was to conduct him. 
The whole of what is implied in arriving at the presence of the 
Divinity, we cannot expect to comprehend. Such expressions 
as Ifaese of Scripture, deAo/£(ifi^/A«ya(;eq/*0orf; being made glad 
with the light of his countenance^ andscttisfiedunth his likeness ; 
seeing light in his light ; seeing no longer darkly as through a 

^glasSy but face to/ace ; seeing him asbeis ; wre expressions alto- 
gether mysterious, conveying sublime though obscure ideas of the 
most perfect happiness and highest exaltation of human nature. 
This we know, that the absence of G«d, the distance at which we 
are now placed from any communication with our Creator^ is one 
great source of our infelicity. Faith exerts its endeavours, but 
often ineffectually, to raise our souls to him. He is a Qod that 
hideih himself y His ways seem intricate and perplexed. We 
frequently cannot reconcile them to the coBcep^ons which we 
had formed of his nature ; and with many a suspicion and doubt 
they perplex the enquiring mind. His works we survey with 
astonishment We wonder and adore. But while we clearly 
trace the footsteps of their great Author, his presence we can ne- 
ver discern. I^e goforwardy but he is not there; andbackward^ 
but we cannot perceive him ; on the left hand, where he worketh, 
but we connot behold him ; he hideth hmiselfon the right hand^ 
that we cannot see him* Hence, amidst the various sorrows and 
discouragements of the present state, that exclamation of Job's is 
often drawn forth from the pious heart. Oh that I knew where I 
might find him^ that I might come even to his seat .'t 

Surrounded by such distressing obscurity, no hope more tran- 
sporting can be opened to a good man, than that a period is to 
come when he shall be allowed to draw nearer to the Author of 
his existence, and to enjoy the sense of his presence. In order 
to convey some faint idea of that future bliss, by such aa image 
as we can now employ, let the image be taken from the most 
glorious representative of the Supreme Being, with which we 
arc acquainted in this world, the Sun in the heavens. As that 
resplendent luminary cheers and revives the universe, when, af- 
ter the darkness of the tempestuous night, it comes forth in the 
morning with its brightest lustre, and inspires every heart with 

' gladness ; as ascending, gradually through the heavens, it con- 
verts that whole vast extent, over whicli its beams are difiused^ 
into a region of light; and thus changes entirely the state of 
objects by arraying all nature in beauty, and transforming 4t 
into the image of its own br^htness: — Some such change as 
tliis, though in a degree infinitely superior, we may conceive the 
ixjvelation of the Divine Presence to produce cipon the human 

k 

• Job, xxrit. 3, 9. t Job, xxUi. S. 
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soul. / xvill behold thy face in righteousness ; I shall be iatisfied 
when I awake with thy likeness, — ^But, without endeavouring fur- 
ther to unfold mysteries which we cannot explore, there are two 
sublime and expressive views of the Divine Essence given us 
in Scripture, on which it may be edifying that our Bioughts 
should rest for a little, in order to aid our conceptions of the 
blessedness of good men hereafter, in the presence of God. It 
is said, Ghd is light.* God is loveA Let us consider whsX/ul- 
ness (if joy must arise from such manifestations of the Divine Es- 
sence to the blessed. 

God is light. The revelation of his presence infers, of course> 
a complete diffusion of light and .knowledge among all who par- 
take of that presence. This unquestionable forms a primary 
ingredent of happiness. Ignorance, or the want of light, is 
the source of all our present misconduct, and all our misfor* 
tunes. The heart of man is dark ; and in the darkness of his 
heart is the seat 'of his corruption. He is unable to disoem 
what is truly good. Perpetually employed in search of hap- 
piness, he is perpetually misled by fklse appearances of it. The 
errors of his understanding impose upon his passions ; and, in 
consequence of the wrong directions which his passions. take, 
be is betrayed into a thousand disorders. Hence sensuality, 
covetousness, and all the violent contests with others about tri- 
bes, which occasion so much misery, and so many crimes in the 
world. He/eedkth on asheSf a deceived heart hath turned hhn 
aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say\ Is there not a He in 
my right hand ?t — Once open to him the perfect sources of know- 
ledge and truth ; suppose him placed in the presence of that 
God who is ZAght ; suppose him illuminated by light derived 
immediately from the Supreme Being ; presently all his former 
errors would fly away, as mists are dispelled by the rising; sun. 
His whole nature would be changed and reformed. The preju- 
dices which obscured his understanding would be removed. The 
seductions of his passions wouM disappear. Rectitude and Vir- 
tue, having nothing now to obstruct their entrance, would take 
entire possession of his heart. Angels are happier than men, 
« because they enjoy more enlarged knowledge and views ; be- 
cause they labour under none of our unhappy deceptions ; but see 
the truth as it is in itsdf ; see it, as it is iif God. Sharing the 
tome li^t which iUuminates them, good men in \ ftiture state 
will share in their felicity. 

JVIoreover, the light that flows bom the presence of Him who 
is the original source of light, not only banishes miseries which 
were the ^fects of former darkness, but also confers the most 
Bxquisite enjoyiMent The knowl^ge afforded us at present 

" • 1 John, i. 5. \\ John, iv, 8. t Isaiah, xlir. 29. 
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serves to supply our most pressing wants ; but it does no more. 
It is always imperfect and unsatisfactory ; nay, much painful 
anxiety it often leaves. Narrow is the sphere within which the 
mind can see at all ; and even there it can see only darkly a# 
ihnmgh a glass. But when it shall be enlat^^ betyond this 
dusky territory, let loose from this earthly prison, and in Ood*s 
/i^A/'permitted to see lighl^ the most ma^ificent and glorious 
spectacles must open to the view of the purified spirit. What 
must it be to behold the whole stupendous scene of nature uih 
veiled, and its hidden mysteries disclosed ! To trace the wiae 
and just government of the Almighty, through all those intri- 
cacv^ which had so long perplexed us! To behold his hand 
conducting ten thousand worlds, which are now unknown to us \ 
and throughout all the res:ions of boundless space, to view wis- 
dom and goodness perpetually acting, and diversifying its ope- 
rations in forms of endless variety ! Weil may such discoveries 
inspire that song of the blessed, which the Apostle John hoard 
tis the voice qfmany waters^ and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ingSy saying f Alleluia I for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
Oreat andmarvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ! Just^ 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints I* As God is Ught^ 
so also it is said in Scripture, 

God is Love. His presence must of course diffuse love, among 
all who are permitted to dwell in it. He that loveth not, knoweth 
not (rod. He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in At'm.t Were mdn a single, solitary being, the full enjoyment 
of light might suffice for his happiness ; as the perft^^n of 
knowledge would i*ectify and improve to the highest all his fa- 
culties. But both here and hereafter, he is connected with other 
beings.- Heaven implies a society ; and the felicity of thai so- 
ciety b constituted by the perfection of love and goodness, flow- 
ing from the presence of the God of love. 

Hence follows the entire purification of human nature from all" 
those malevolent passions, which have so long rendered our 
' abode on earth the abode of misery. We gready deceive our- 
selves, when we charge our chief distresses merely to the account 
of our external condition in the world. From the disadvantages^ 
attending it, I admit, that we inay often have been exposed to 
suffer. We have mH with disappointments in our pursuits. By 
the arrows of misfortune, we may have been wounded. Under 
infirmities of body, we may have languished. But on this we 
may depend, that the worst evils of our present condition asise 
from the want of goodness and love ; from the disorders of self- 
ish passions ; from the irritation which these occasion when 
working within ourselves, and the distress which they produce 

• Rev. six. 6. XV. 3. f 1 John, iv. a..l6. 
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when breaHing out upon us from others ; in a word, from that • 
corrupted atate of temper, and that reciprocation of jealousies, 
suapicionSy and injuries, which is ever taking place among the 
aocieties of men. Could you banbh distrust, craft and unchari- 
tabieness, from the earth, and form all mankind into an assen»>- 
bly of the just andf^e beneyolent ; eould you inspire every heacrl 
with kind affections, and render every one friendly and^nerous 
to his Neighbour ; you would baniidi at once the most afflictive 
trib^ of hiunan evils. Seldom would the voice of complaint be 
board. ASt nature would assume a different aspect. Cheerful- 
ness would be seen in evehy countenance. Paradise would re* 
turn. The wilderness vvould smile : the desert ryoice and blossom 
as the rhse. — Now such are the effects which the presence of the 
God of love must produce on the inhabitants above, beholding 
his glory y they are changed into the same image. In that temple 
of eternal love, which his presence has hallowed and consecrat- 
ed, no'^9und but the voice of harmony is ever heard ; no appear/- 
ances ever present themselves but those of peace and joy. 

^Mus, considering Cod unde^ thesj& t^^o illustrious characters 
which are given of hii^ in Scripture, as Light y and as Love, it- 
follows that in his presence there must be fulness of joy. But 

* I am far fr6m saying that the few impeiiect hints I have now 
given, exhaust; or even approach to the sum of those pleastirjes 

for evermore which are at Ood*s right hand. Ten thousand 
pleasure aide there^ which now we have neither faculties to com- 
prehend, nor )30wers to enjoy. Behind that mysterious cloud, 
which tjovers the habitation of eternity, the view of mortals can- 
not penetrate. Content with our 'humble and distant situation^ 
we must as yet remain. Faith can only loqjk to those glories 
from afar. In patient silence, it muBt wait, trust, and adore. 

Supposing the ideas which I have set before you, in this dis- 
x^urse, to be no more than the speculations of a contemplative 
mind, such as were wont of old to be indulged by the philoso- 
phers of the^ Platonic school, still they would deserve attention, 
pn account of their tendency to purify and elevate the mind.— ^ 
But when they are considered in connection with a revelation, 
which, upon grounds the most unquestionable, we believe lo he 
divine, t^ey are entitled to command, not attention only, but re- 
verence and faith. ^They present to us such high ejcpectatfons 

as are sufficient to. determine every reasonable man to the choice 
of virtue ; to support him under all its present discouragements, 
and to comfort him in the hour of death. Justly m^iy thc?y ex- 
cite in our hearts, that ardent aspiration of the Psalmist; Mymul 
ihirstethfor God^for the living Ood ; Oh! when shall Icame^ 

nnd appear before Mm I — ^But with this wbh in our liearfs ntver, 
never, I beseech you, let us forget what was set forth m thelirst 

j^art of this discourse} that in order ta arrive, at th^ presence of 
voi^ ir. \% 
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God, thej^h ofMfe must preidously be shewn to us by him, • 
and that in this path we muil persevere to the end. «• Thc^ two 
things cannot be disjoined, a virtuous life end a happy eternity. 
Who^haU ascend unto the hill of the Lord f and ttoho shall stand 
inhis holy place? Heonlyichohathohanharubam^ 
Between a corrupted heart and the CU)d o^Ught and love^ there 
never can be any connection. But of. this we may rest assured, 
that the pttth of piety and virtue, pursued widi a firm and con- 
stant spirit, will, in the end, through t|ie merits of ^ur blessed 
Redeemer, bring us to that presenoe^ where is /ulnees a/jog^ 
and vfkert are pltas%erts/or fmrnnke^ 
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SERMON LVm. 



Ok curiosity coNCSRNiiia tb( affairs of othrre- 

• / '. 

JPeter acting himy saith to JentSy Lar^ and what shall tfUs man 
do ? Juus sttith unto Aim^ Ijflunll that he tony till Tcome, 
^ ^H&fi/ is thatjo'thee ? Follow thou me. — ^johk, xxL 22. 

THE^ words atbnei in a .ooarerence which our Lord 
held with Simon Peter, ^r his resurrection from the dead. 
Conscious of tj^ienlismee vJliich be had incurr^ by his late de- 
nial of hi^ Master, Feter must at thb time have appeared before 
hfm with s&me. Our Lord^ after a tacit rebuke, implied in the 
Question whiclxhe repeatedly puts to him, Simon j sonqfJonas^ 
lovest thou me ? restores him, with ,gre^ benignity, to his office 
as an Apostle, by giving the commandment to feed his sheep ; 
and intimates also> that it should be his lot to suffer death in 
the cause of his Master. The Apostle John, distinguished here 
by the Agnomination of the disciple whom Jesus loved^ being pre- 
sei4 at this conversation, Peter, who was always eager and for- 
ward, looking to John, puts this quei^on to our Saviour, Lordy 
and what smll this man do? ^^ What ^all be hb employment? 
*^ what his rank and station in thy kinsdom ? what his future 

" fate in life?*' ^By wW principles, ftter was moved to put 

this unseasonable and improper question to his Master ; whether 
it arose from ipere curiosity, or from some emotion of rivalship 
and ji^ousy, does' not appear; biit it b plain that our Lord was 
dissatbfied with the inquiry which he inade ; and presently he 
checks Pet^s curiosity, by a severe reply ; What is thai to thee ^ 
^* What b it to thee what this man shall do ; what shall be hb 
*^ rank ; or what the circumstances of his life or hb death f 
'' Attend thou to thine own duty. Mind thy proper concerns. 
^^ Fuiai the part which I have allotted to ihee. Follow thou 
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^ »?ie.'*— 1*— The instruction which arises from this ednvicrsation 
of our Lofd's with Peter, is, That all prying inquirers hito th» 
jstate, circumstances, or character ©f. others, are reprehensible and 
improper ; that to every man a particijar chari^ is assigned by 
his Lord and Master, the fulfBment of which ought to h» the pri- 
mary object of his attention, without offidoiisly thursting himself 
into the concerns ofothersr The illustration of these points shall 
make the suliject of the pr^ent discourse. 

That idle curiosity, that in^isitive aad meddlingf spirit, which 
leads men to pry into the affairs of their neighbours, is reprelien- 
^ible on three accounts. It' interrupts the good order, and breaks 
the peace of society. If brings forwanl and noivishes several bad 
passions. It draws men aside £*om a proper «tteBtion to the dis- 
charge of their own duty. **" 

It interrupts, I say, ttie order, and breaks the peace oP socie- 
ty. In this world we arAinked together by Tnany ties. We are 
bound by duty, and we ai*e prompted by interest, to give mutual 
assistance, and to perform friendly offices ta each other. But 
those friendly offices are performed to most advantage, whenP\vc 
avoid to interfere unnecessarily in the concerns of our neij^^iour. * 
Every man has his owp part to act, fias his own inlM^eilt to con- 
sult, has affairs of his own to manage, which his neighbour has no 
call to scrutinize. Humatv Iif<^ then proceeds in its most natural 
and orderly train, when every one keeps within the bounds of 
hb proper province ; when, as long as his pursuits ^re fair and 
lawful, he is allowed, without distarbanoe, to conduct them in 
his own way. 7%at y^ study to be guilty and to do your own 
businesSy* is the apostolical rule, and indeed the great rule, for 
preservation of harmony and order. But so if is, that, in ev- 
ery age, a set of men have existed, who, driven by an unhappy 
activity of spirit, oftener perhaps than by any settled ^ign of 
doing ill, or any motives of ambition or interest, love to inter- 
meddle where they have no coneem, to inquire into the private 
affairs of others, and, from the imperfect information whieh they 
collect, to form conclusions concerning their circumstances and 
character. These are they who, in scripture, are characterised 
as tatlers, and busy bodies in other men^s matters, and from 
whom we are called to turn away. 

Though persons of this description should *be prompted by 
nothing but vain curiosity, th^ are, nevertheless, dangerous 
troublers of the world. While they conceive themselves to be 
inoffensive, they are sowing dissension and feuds. Crossing the 
lines in which others move, they create confusion, and awaken 
resentment For every man conceives himself to be injured, 
when he finds another Intruding into his affairs, and^ without 
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any title, ^Uking upon hiimft) j^amipe his GMduct Betfig im^ 
prQperly and unneceisarily disturbed, he claims the right of<iis- 
turbing in his turn thftse who wantonly have tiymbled him. — 
Hence, many a friendship has b^ en broken : thfe ^peace of many 
a ftimily has been overthrown ; 9rtd**much bitter and lasting ^9- 
cord has been propagated flirough society. - 

While this spirit of meddling curiosity injures so considera- 
bly Ihe peace and good^rder 01 the worlcL it also nourishes 
among individi^s who are addicted to it, a multitude of bad 
passions. It3 moat frequent source is "mere iAeness, which, in 
itself a- vice, n^ver fails to engender many vices more. The 
inind of man cannot be long without some food^to nourish the 
activity of its thoughts. The idle, who have |p* nourishment of 
this sort withih themselves^ feed their thoughts with inquiries 
into the conduct of their 'neighboursi The inquisitive and curi- 
oiA ar6 dways talkative. 'V^^t they learn, or ianey themselves 
to iMve learned, concerning others, diey are generaUy* in haste 
to divu^. A ^e which the malicious have invested, and the 
credulous have propagated ; a'rumor which, arising among the 
multitude, tnd tr^msmitted by onp 40 another, has, m every step 
t)f4ts progress, gained fresh additions, becomes in the end tht 
foundation of confident assertion, and of rash and severe judg- 
ment • ' 
\ it is often by a ^irit of jealousy and rivahy, that the re- 
searches of such person^ are prompted. They wish to discover 
soaiftthhg that will bring down their neighbours character, cir- 
cum's^nces, or reputation, 46 the level of Uieir own ; or that will 
flatter them \^th an opinion of their own superimity. A secret 
i^salfgnity lies at the bottom of their inquiries. It may be con- 
oealed by an affected show of candoui* and impartiality. It may 
even be veiled with the appearance of a friendly concern for 
the enterest of others, and with affected apolon^ for their frul- 
ings. But the hidden rancour is easily disco veral. — ^While, there- 
' fore, persons of this description trouble the peace of society, 
Jthey at the same time poison their own minds with malignant pasT- 
sions. Their disposition is entirely the reverse of that amiable 
spirit of charity, on which our religion lays so great a stress. 
Charity covereth a multitude o/siiu; but this prying and med- 
dling spirit seeks to discover and divulge tiftm. Charity think- 
eth no evil ; but this temper inclines us always to suspect the 
worst Charity rgoiceth not in iquity ; this temper triumphs 
in the discovery of errors and failings. Chwity, like the sun, 
bri2;htens every object on which it shines ; a censorious dispo- 
titjon casts every cnaracter into the darkest shade it will bear. 

It is to be fiuther observed, that all impertinent curiosity 
Jibout the afikirs •f others tends g'eatly to obstruct personal re<^ 
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forma^n ; as it dryr ineR.thougii|p^ide from what ought to 
be die chief object of attention, t% Improvement of their own 
heart .and life.^ They who are so officiously occupi^ about their 
nei^boursy have- Uttle leisure, and^less jl^clioation, to observe 
ttmr own defect^ or to mind their o\^ duty. Fsom their iniqui- 
sitive researches, they find, or imagine they^jpdd; in the beha- 
viour of others, aa apology for their own failiiigs : And the favb- . 
urite Insults of their inquiries generallj^ is to iwt satisfied with 
themselves. T^f ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ SPO^y theyd^ink, as others 
around them, ^ibo condemnation which they, piss <ln the vices 
of their neighlx>urs, they iater^^ret to lie a sej^liment of virtue 
in theoEkselves. l^bey become those hypocrie^ described by our 
Lord, who see elearly thejnote that is in their neighbour* s ej/ef 
while tiiey discern not the beam that ie in their awn. 

In opposition to such a character as this, the doctrine plainL^ 
inculcated by the text is,,l!hat to ^ery man a particular ^a£ K ^ 
is given l^ hi^ Lord alnd Master, a part is assigned hin^. o^ 4* 
Providence to act; that to tliis he ought to bend his ehief at- 
tention ; and, instead of scrutinii^ng the character or slate of 
others, ought to think of himself, .^nd leave them^ stand or 
(all by their own master, ff^hat shall thif man do ? said Peisr. 
What, replies our Lord, is thai to thee ? Follow thou me. 

Where peiions posness any importkpt station, or distinguish^ 
ed rank in the woild, <he application of tl^il doctrine to tbef|1s 
manifest If they have any candouf, they cannot refuse to ac^ 
knowlecke that God and the world have a title to exptrt fang 
them a mIigent.$ittBntion to tfaeir pi^per part in life; and that 
to waste their tune in idle inquiries about others, with -whom 
they have nothing to do^ is re{mhensible and sinful. But there 
are multitudes of mankind^ to whom this appears in a very dif- 
ferent-light They are humble and private men, whji are wil- 
ling to conceave themselves as of little importance in tl^e world. 
Having no extensive influenee, and no call, 9& thevthin](, to dis- 
tinguish themselves by active exertions ih ^ny sphere, liiey im« 
agine that they may innocently lead an idle li&, aiid indulge 
their curiosity, by . canvassing at pleasure the .character and the 
behaviour of those around them. Witfi persons of this descrip- 
tion every society too much abounds.— —-'My brethren^ no one 
ought to consider himself as insignificant in the sight of God* 
In our several stations we are all sent forth to be labourers in 
God's vineyard. £very man has his work allotted, his talent 
committed to him ; by tiie ^ue improvement of which he might, 
in one way or other, serve Grod, promote virtue, and be usefi^ 
in the world. Ocouf^ till Icome, is the chai^ given to all Chris- 
tians, without exception. To be entirelv unemployed and idle, 
is the preix)gative cnno one^ inaoy rank of life* 
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Even that sex, whose ta^is rioLto mhigle ia the labours of 
public and active business^ave their own p{ul as^qed them 
to act In the quiet of. domestic shade, there are ^rarielgr of 
virtues to be exercisei^ and of inuportant duties to 6e discharg- 
ed. Much depends on them for the maintenance of private oeeo- 
nomy aad order, fo^r the education of the young, and for the re- 
lief asd comfort of tt^|& whose fii|||tion8 ensage them in the 

- toflsof the world, ^f^n i^%e no 'such female duties occur to 
be performed, Ifee care of preparing for future usefulness ; and 

, of attaining such accompl^^junents jpis j^ticure jost esteem, is 
laudable. Ih such duties and cares, how fib* bel^r is ti^e em* 
ployed, than in thai^ searofa into pijvate concerns, that circula* 
liofi of rumours, those discussioiis of the conduct, and descant% 
«n& the character of olhers, whichjKfOM^ conversation so much, 
«iid which end, for die most partn^severity of censure ? 

In^whatever cc^idition we are A^ed, to act always in charae* 

I ter, should be our constant rule^Re who acts in characler, is 
above contempt, though. hb station 'b^low. He who acts out of 
character, is despicable, though his* station be ever so high. 
What is thai to thee^ what this man or that man does ? Think of 



what thou oughtMt^p do thyself; of what is suitable to thy 
diuracter v^d^ace ; ^^ jriMtt the world has a title to expect 
fnm thee. Every excui?!fc *of vain curiosity about others, is a 



• subtraction from t hatji me and thought which was due to our* 
^^, and tue to CM. Hiavinggf^y says the Apo^le Paul, 
differing (tccording to the grace that tsgwen «*, whether minis* 
trjfy Ut us wait on our ministring ;orhe that teaeheth^ on teach- 
ing^^r he that exorteth^ on e^shcrtation. He thai giveth, let him 
dotrwith simpUf^j he (hat rulestf with diligence ; he that 

m shetoetkn^et^fwKli^^eerftdnil^sy 

In the gr^ circle of human afiEairs, there is room for every 
one to be busy and well-employed in his own province, without 

ifhncroacbing upon that of ottiers. It is -the province of superiors 
to direct; o[ inferiors, to obey ; of the learned, to be instructive ; 
of the ignortfnt, to be docile ; of, the ok), to be communicative ; 
of the young, to be advisable anci diKgent Art thou poor? 
Show Uijrself actiye and industrious, peaceable and eontented. 
Art thou wealthy? Show .thyself beneficent and charitable, con- 
descending and humane. Kthou livest much in the world, it 
is thy di)ty to make the light of a good example shine conspi- 
cuously befi)re others. If thou livest private and retired, it is 
thy business to improve thine own mind, and to add. If thou 
^anst do no more, one faithful sulgect to the Messiah's kingdom. 
There ia indeed no man so sequestered from active life, but 
within bis owb narrow sphere he may find seme opportunities of 



• Bom. xii.6— 9. 
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doing gpod ; of cultivating friehdsbii^ promoting peaee, and dis- ' 
charging inany of these lesser offidH of humanity and kindness, 
whiidh are tvithin the reach of every one, and which we all owe 
to one another. la aU the various relatidlis which subsist among 
iis in life^ as husband aiid wife, master and servants, parents and ' 
children^ relations and friends, rulers and subjects, innumerable ' 
duties stand ready to be p^fcmfcd: innumerable calls to virtuous 
•ctivity present themselves'on eveiy hanl^sufficient to fiU^ upA^Mt 
* advantage and honour the whole time of man. \ 

There is, in particul|r, one ^^re^ and comprehensive object 
of attention, which, m the text,4s placed in direct opposition to 
that idle curiosity reprehended by our Lord ; that is, to follow 
Ghrist Follow thou me. What this man or tfa^t man does; 
now he employs his time \ what use he makes of his talents ; hdw« 
ke succeeds in the world'^ are matters, concerning which the in- 
formation we receive can neyr be of great importance to us ; 
oftenf is of no importance at'i^ But how our Saviour behaved 
while he was on earth, o^bbw, in our situation, "he would have 
behaved, are matters of the hignest moment to every Chrisdan* 
The commandent given in the text, to /oUow Atm, included 
both observance of his words, and imi^icy of his example. 
The words of Christ contain, as *we aU %nov^the st^ding lule 
of our life. His exkmplo exhibits th^ great modd on which our 
conduct ought to be formed ; and it is to this that the precept 
here delivered directly refers. — ^Examples^htfve grtat influence 
on all. But by all human examples, we are in danger of being 
occasionally misleadi We are ever obliged to be on our guard, 
lest the admiration of what is estimable, betray us into a r^m- 
blance of what is blemished and faulty. For ^he most perfect 
human characters, in the mid)it of their brightness aad -beauty, « 
are always marked with some of those dark spots! which stain 
the nature of man. But our Lord possessed all die virtues of 
the greatest and best men, without partaking any of their d^fr 
fects. In him, all was light without a shade, and beauty with- 
out a stain. At the same time, his example is attended with 

this singular advantage, of being more accommodated than any 
other to general imitation. It was distinguished by no unnatu- 
ral austerities, no affected singularities; but exhibits the plain 
and simple tenor of- all those virtues for which we have most 
frequent occasion in ordinary life. In order to render it of more 
universal benefit, our Lord fixed his reJsidence in no particular 

f)lace ; he tied himself down to no particular calling, or way of 
iving ; but gives us the opportunity of viewing his behaviour, 
in that variety of lights which equally and indifferendy regard 
all mankind. His life was divided between the retired and the> 
active state. Devotion and business equally sharsd it In dig 
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dischai^ of tbi^ hjgh office witb i^hich he was vesto^^^we be- * 
hQl() the perfect model of a public character; and we behold thf. 
most beautiful example of private life, whea we contemplate him 
among \^ disciples^ .as a father in the midst of his laihily. ^ ■ n 
By such meaos he has exhibited before us specimens^of eyor^ 
kind of virtue ; antd to all ranks aod classes of men i^ aSbrde^ 
a pattern after which they may copy. Hardly is there any emer* 
^eoey which can occur in life, but from some incident in our Sa- 
Yiour^s conduct, from some feature displayed in his charactep^^. 
we are enabled to say to ourselves, " Thus Christ would have 
^' spoken « thus he would have acted, thus he would have suflFered, 
*' if he had been circumstanced as we are now." 

Instead, therefore of thinking of thy neighbours around thee, 
and of enquiring how they behave, keep Christ in thine ejre, 
and in thy wliole conduct follow him. Follow him in hb steady 
and conscientious discharge of duty, amidst opposition from evil 
men and a corrupted world. Follow him in his patient submis« 
sion to his Father's will, and the calmness of his spirit under all 
trials. Follow him in his acts of disinterested benevolence, in 
his compassion to the unhappy, in- his readiness to oblige, to as- 
sbt, and to relieve^ Imitate the mildness and gentleness of his 
manners, imitate the afiability and condescension which appear^ 
ed in his behaviour. Imitate the nucorrupted simplicity and pu« 
jity which distinguished his whole life. 

These are much worthier and nobler objects of your atten- 
tion, than any of those trifling varieties wliidi you can explore ' 
and discover in tRe character of those. among whom you live. — 
By lifting your view to so high a standard, you will be presier> 
yed from descending to those futile and corrupting employments 
of thought, which occupy the idle, the vain, and the malignant 
It is incredible, how much time and attention are thrown away 
by men- in examining the affair^ of others, and discussing their 
conduct Were. their time and attention thrown away only, the 
evil would in some degree, be less. But they are worse than 
thrown away ; they are' not merely fruitless, but productive of 
much mischief. Such a habit of thought is connected with a 
thousand vices. It is the constant source of rash and severe 
censure. It arises from envy and jealousy. It foments ill-na- 
ture and pride. It propagates misunderstanding and discord. 
All those evils would be prevebted, if the reproof which our 
Lord administej^ in the text came oftener home, with proper 
authority to the reflection of men : What is that (o thee f Each 
of us have more material and important bu^ness of our own to 
fulfil. Our ta^k Is assigned ; our part allotted. Did we suitably 
examine how that part was performed, we should be less dis- 
posed to busy ourselves about the concerns of othersr We should 
VOL. ji. 19 
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slifl^OT^ jQUijr ft diflorder to be corrected at home; many a weed 
4o be pulled out from our own grounds; much remaining to be 
done, in order to render ourselves useful in this world, and fit 
for a^world to come. — ^Wherefore, instead of being aritics on 
otiiers/let us employ our criticism on ourselves. Leaving others 
to be judged by Him who searcheth the heSul, let us implore 
his assistance for enabling us* to act well our own part, and \f% 
lUlow Christ 
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On our present ignorance op the ways oy ooh^ 



Jesu8 answered and said unto himy What Idoj thou kno^/fst 
not nawj but thou shalt know h&reafter. — John, xiii. 7. 



THESE words of our Lord were ocoMioiied by a cifcum- 
stance iD his behaviour which appeared mysterious to his disci- 
ples! . When about to celebrate his last passoTer, he ment to 
give them an instructive lesson of condescension and \ humility. 
The mode which he chose for delivering this inatnictiony was 
the emblematical action of washing their feet When Simon 
Peter S8(w hb Master addressing himself to the perfinrmance of 
so menial an office, he exclaims with the greatest surprise, Lordy 
dost thou toash my feet 7 Our Lord replies^in the words of the 
text, Wh£it I dOy thou knowest not now J Imt thou shalt know here^ 
^ after. ^^ My behaviour in this instance, may seem unaccountable 
' '^ to you at present ; but you shall aften^^rds receive a satis- 
'y factory explanation of the intent of that symbol which I no^ 
" employ/^ 

The expressions of a Divine Person, on this occasion, can 
very naturally and properly be applied to various instances^ 
where the conduct of Providence, in the administration ofhuman 
afiairs, remains dark and mysterious to us. What I do thou 
knowest not now. We must for a while be kept in ignorance 
of the designs of Heaven. But this ignorance, though necessa* 
ry at preseht, is not always to continue. A time shall come 
.when a commentary should be afforded on aQ that is now ob- 
scure ; when the veil of mystery shall be removed ; and full sa- 
tisfaction be given to every rational mind. 7%ou shalt know 
hereq/ter^ This is the deGtrine which I purpose to illustrate io 
the following discourse. 
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; I; Ovti Arioup's woith kwl 88 t& oboerve, tfiat many MHn^ 
in^e conduct of Ptovidence are^ present mysterious and un- 
intelligible. The truth of this o bsm r ati on will not be called in 
question. It is indeed yery readily admitted by M ; and ever 
sinoe tbe.beginniag of the world has been the foundatioA of ma- 
ny a complaint, and of much scepticism concerning the govern- 
ment of Heaven* — Hiat human afiairs are not left to roll on ac- 
cordiogto mere chance, and that Providence interposes in them 
,to a certain degree, is nuuie evident by various tokcllis to every 
candid mind. But the perplexity and trouble of the thoughtful 
inquirer arises from observing that Providence appears not to 
pursue any regular or consistent plan. An unaccountable mix- 
ture of light and darkness presents itself to us, when we^ attempt 
to trace the afiairs of the worM up to any wise end ri^teoi» 
administration. We see justice and order begun ; but on many 
occanins they seem to be deserted. The ray of light which we 
had traced for a while, suddenly forsakes us ; and, where we had 
looked for the continuance of order, we meet with confiisionand 
disappointment Eor instance ; when we examine the constitu* 
tion of the human mind, we discern evident marks of its being 
iframed with a view to &vour and reward virtue. Conscience is 
endowed with signal authority to check vice. It brings home 
uneasiness «id remorse to the bad ; and it sootha and supports 
the righteous with self-approbation and peace. The ordinary 
course of hinhan things is made to coincide hi some degree with 
. this constitution of our nature. The worthy and the good are, 
In general, honoured and esteemed. He that vmlketh uprighthf is, 
fbr the most part, found to wcdk mirtly. The chief misfortunes 
that befal us in life can be traced to some vices or follies which 
we have committed ; and it almost never happens but the^'Tincf^- 
inon wickedneaa i9 rmak^ sooner or later, to rtprove himj and his. 
backsUdings to correct him. 

All this carries the impress of a just Providence, of a wise 
and a benevolent administration of the universe. We cannot 
avoid perceiving that the Almighty hath set his throne for judg- 
tnent. At the same-time, when we pursue our inquiries, the AJ-^ 
mighty appears to AoftMoeA; the face pfhis throne, and to sprettd 
his cloud upon U* For in looking abroad into the world, how 
many scenes do we behold which are fer from corresponding 
with any ides» we could form of tiie government of Heaven ? 
Many nations of the^earth we see l3^ng in a state of barbarity 
and misery ; sunk in such gross ignorance as degrades them 
J>elow the rank of rational beings ; or abandoned to be the prey 
of cruel oppression and tyranny. When we look to the state 
of individuals around ns, we hear the lamentations of the unr 

• Job, xx?u 9. 
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b»f^ on every faaod. We neet with wmpto ^ pantntir, ^And 
Bdouming fnends. We behold tbe yoo/nf^ cut off in the "flower 
of theiroaysy wad the a^ left ^ttsoLeite in the micht of Borrows. 
The useful and virtuous are swept away, and the worthlen left 
to flourish. The lives of the best men are often filled with db- 
eouragements and disappointed hopes. Merit lao^khes in n^ 
glected solitude ; and vanity and presumption gain die tdmira- 
tion of the world. From the scourge of calunmy , and from Ibe 
hand of violence, the.iii)iiired look up to €U)d as the Avenger of 
their cause ; but often they look up in vain. He is a €h)d thai 
hideth MmMelf. He dwelletb^ as to them, in the secret place of 
darkness ; or, if he dwelled in light, it is in Kghi to which no 
man can approach. Re^g^ion may seal up their lips; bttt in 
dlence they drop the tesir and mourn while they adore. 

Such, it must not be dissembled, are the difficulties which en- 
counter us when we attempt to trace the present ways of God. 
At the same time, upon reflection, we may be satisfled that cauf 
ses can be assigned for things appearing in this unftvourable liriit ; 
and that there is no reason to be surpnsed at Che divine conduet 
being my^erious at present 

The monarchy \>f the universe b a great and com^>licated 
system. It comprehends numberiess generations of men, who 
are brought ibrth^ act dieir parts tor purposes unknown to us» 
It includes two worlds at once ; tke wond that now is, and which 
is only a small porthm of existence ; and r world tiiat is to 
come, which endures for eternity. To us, no m<He ttian the be» 
ginnings of things are visible. We see only some broken parts 
of a great whole. We trace but a few links of that diain of 
beii^, whidi, by secret connections, binds together the present 
and the future. Such knowledge is afforded us as is sufficient 
forsupplyii^the exigencies and wanti of our present stiite; but 
it does no more. Peeping abroad from a dark eomer of the 
universe, we attempt in vain to exfrfore the. counsels thut govern 
the world. It is an attempt to sound aa unftthomable deep with 
a scanty line ; and with a feeUe wing to ascend above the stars. 
In any complicated work, even of hnman art, it is iovatd neces- 
sary to beacquaintod with the design of d^ whole, in order to 
judge of the fitness of its parts. In a scheme so complex as the 
administration of the world, where all the parts tefer to one an- 
other, and wh»^ what is seen is often subordinate to what is in* 
visible, how is it possiMe but our judgments must be often errone- 
ous, and our complaints ill^ounded ? If a peasant W a cottager be 
incapablec^ judginer of tbe government of a mighty empire, is it 
surprising that we should be at a loss eom*enfiiig the conduct of the 
Almighty tQw«rds his creatures? What IdfK thwh kwowest not 

TWIT. 
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But, jAa this'Vii^umeiit still more can be said for our eatis- 
fection. We are to observe, that complete information respect- 
ing the waysof Cbd, not only was not to be expected here ; but, 
moreover, that it would have been hurtful, if granted to us in 
our.pcesent state. It would have proved inconsistent widi that 
state; with the actions which we have to perform in it, and the 
duties we have to fulfil. It would indeed have overthrown the 
whole design of our being placed in this world. We are placed 
here under the trial of our virtue. Ignorance of the events that 
•re ordained to befal us, ignorance of the plans and decrees of 
. Heaven, enter necessarily into a state of trial. In order to ex- 
ercise both our intellectual and moral powers, and to carry them 
forward to improvement, we must be left to find our way in the 
midst of difficulties anddoubts^ of hardships and sufferings. We 
mil$t be taught to act our part with constancy, though the re- 
ward of our constancy be distant We must learn to bear with 
.patience whatever our Creator judges proper to lay upon us^ 
thouMi we see not the nARon of the hardships he inflicts. If we 
were let into the secret of the whole plan of Providence ; if the 
justice of Heaven were, in every step of its procedure, made 
manifest to our view, man would no longer ^ the creature he 
now is, nor would his present state answer any purpose of disci- 
pline or triaL ^ 

Mystery and darkness, therefore, must of necessity now take 
place-in the course of things. Our jH'esent state can be no other 
than a state of twilight or davsrn, were dubious forms shall often 
present fbemselves to us, and where we shall find ourselves in>a 
middle condition between complete light and total darkness. 
Had we enjoyed no evidefice of a just Judge ruling the earthy 
and of his pnmdence interposing in o«r affitirs, virtue would 
have bean- akc^eether deprived of its encouragement and support 
Had the evidence, on the other hand, been^so strong as to place 
the hand of the; Ahnighty -eonstantly before our ^yes, the inten- 
tion of our present existence would have been defeated, and no 
trial of virtue have reiaaiBed. Instead, therefore, of complain- 
ing of the ohaeurity which at present cavers the conduct of Pno- 
videnee> we see tbg^ on the whole^ we have reason to submit and 
adore. 

11. The text suggests that, diough what God is doing, <»r what 
he intends to do^ we know not now^ yet th^re is greund-to heh 
lieve, that at some futore period we shidl receive information. 
IVhat Ido^thoukMwestwafmOfbutthouahaUkfwwk^^ 

The question here arises, what that herec^fter is, to which we 
are to look for the sohition of our (H^esent doubts ? 

Ik the first place, hartafter may, on some occasions, r^r to 
the subsequent course of evento in this world. It oftai happens- 
that the consequences of things throw lighten the designs of 6od. 
The history of Providence, in proportion as it advanoeS; disem- 
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Inroils itself. Though our present condition foviods extensite and 
complete information , yet as much is sometimes allowed to appeal^ 
as gives us favourable openings into the ri^iteous and benevolent 
counsels of Heaven. — ^Thus in the public afiairs of the world it 
has been frequently seeh, that from the most unpromising causes 
important and beneficent effects have, in the sequel, arisen* In 
our own country, at one period, the violent passions of a piince 
gave banning to the Reformation. Atanother period arbitrary 
attempts against religion and* liberty occasioned that hapj^ Revi^* 
lution which has formed the era of national prosperity. In ma- 
ny instances, the wrath of man has been made to praise Chd, 
Those wars and commotions that shake the moral world have an* 
swered similar purposes with tempests in the .natural world, of 
purging the air from noxious vapours, and restoring it to a tem* 
p^rature more sound and wholesome. From fbe midst of coofo- 
sion, order has been made to spring-; and from teniporary mis- 
chief, lasting advantages to arne.-^ ^In all cases of tbis nature*. 

with which sacred and civil history abounds, secret desighs ^ 
Heaven were going on, which were unfolded, in the end. The 
wheel was always in motion. The hand of the clock was ad* 
vancing with unperceived progreasj^till the moment came of ite 
ttrikinft the iq[>pointed hour* ' 

In we manner, with respect to individuals, there is often a 
hereafter in the course of their lives, which discloses and justifies 
the ways of Grod. Not to mention the good efiiBcts which mis- 
fortnnes are found to produce on the minds of men, by checking 
their vices and correcting their entnrs, iniramerabie exemplifi- 
catioBS can be given, of misfoitunes paving their way to fiiture 
advancement in the world. We are always querulms and^im- . 
patient when designs succeed not according to our wish. Igno- 
tant of what fiittuity is to brinr forward, oceimied with nothing 
but the present, we exclaim, Wh^re is Grod ? Where the seeptre 
of righteouMiess? HcUh he Jfbrgotien to be gracious f ordothhe 
indeed see, and is there knowledge in the Most High ? Chd seeth 
not as man seeth : He looketh not merely to what you sufier, but 
to what the effect of these suffisrings b to be. Consider only in 
how di£^rent a light the patriarch Joseph w^oM view the events 
of his life after he had seen in what they had terminated, from 
the light in which he saw them, when led away by the Ish- 
nuelit^ as a slave, or when thrown by Peti|riiar into the Eg3l>- 
tian prison. We murmur against Provideace, just as the im^ 
petuous youth *frets agunst his instructors and tutors, who are 
keepiog him under a strict, and, as be. thinks, a needless, disci- 
pline. He knows not that, by their instniotioB and disci- 
pline, they are laying the foundation of his future fortunes ; of 
the wealth which he is to acquire^ and of the advancement to 
which be is to riae in the wgrid* What ix^ justly be said to 
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bim hf Vk tuUw «^d instfuotors, ia ^^1]^ applicable to u« all 
ynder our present state of educatioa^ frhat I do^ thou knowest 

not iVH/Oy but thou skalt know hereafter. Regarding^ then, the 

ttnknowQ iasue oC all worldly events in this life, let us never des- 
paii:; let us never think dishonourably of the government oi 
God; but have patience till his providence accomplish its designs 
IB itaown way and at its own time. Althoxigh thou aayest thou 
shaU not se^ Hm^ yet judgment is b^ore aim ; thenfore trust 
ii^cf in him.** 

Ik the second place> the expression of hereq/ler in the text 
auMt be imderaiood to refer, in its full extent, not to future events 
im tills life^ but to a .aub^quent state of being. For this life is QO 
flKme than the beginning of the mighty and extensive plans of 
Itevideoce. , Tk^ ^eeds are only now sown, of what is to ripen 
sad come forth, at the harvest of the world, when the revolution 
«f the great moral year shall be furnished, and tbe government 
M God shall obtain its full completion. It is the cjbief seope of 
l^ighm to direct our view to tfaia period.; and it hath often tauf^ 
m waX the knowl^ge of the ways of C^, then enjoyed by the 
blessed, aball constitute a chief article of their felicity. Now we 
methrQmi^agla»dqrkly ; butthen/ficetoface. jNbwweknaw 
inpt^rt; but then we shall khow eve»ets we are kmnpn. Whem 
iAai which ieperfeU ie come^ then that which is in part shall be 
dome, away » In God^s light we shall see light-^ The reasons 
ttftt requwed obscurity to.remsin ^r a while on tiie ways of God 
99 bu^r'Aib^st The edueation-of good men is completed; 
and tke intention- of those steps of education, which once ih&f 
eoidd nnf.co mpmb end, now becomes ^parent — Why this maii 
was^pmmalur^y oarried away from the world in the beginning 
of a'promising course ; why that deserving.£unily were left over- 
■ wheuned with ^ef and despair, by the loss of one who was their 
sole benefactor and support; why friendships cemented by ten** 
der ties were suddenly torn asund^. by death ; these are enqui- 
ries to whiqh wo oae now make no n^y ; and which- throw a 
dai^ gk>om over tbe^oomfaict of the Almighty. But the apirits- 
of the just above, who are admitted to a larger view of tb4 ways 
of God, see the req^os of siu:h counsels. They see thatoa^ men 
was seasonably taken away from dangers smd evils to come, whidi, 
unknown to bin, were hovering ovei* his head. They see that 
Providence was in^secret {H*eparing unexpected blessings for tlK 
family who afqiearod to be left disconsolate and hopeless* They 
see that it was time for friendships to b^ dissolved,, when their 
longer continuance would to some of the parties have proved a 
snare. Whece w« behold nothing but the cod of power stretch- 
ed forth, they (Mscem an inteiposition of the hand of mercy. 

• Job, XXXV. 14 ^ t Cor, xiii. 10, 13. V$a\m x%xt. 9% 
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Let us wait tQl this promised hereafter arrive, and we shall in 
like manner be satisfied concerning the events that now disturb 
and perplex us. We shall then know why so much darknesa 
and misery have been so long permitted to remain on the earth, 
and so much oppression and tyranny to prevail among the na- 
tions. We shall see rising as^m the ashes of the old world, a 
new and beaotiful structure ; new heavens and a new earthy 
wherein dweUeth rigMeousnesa. As wide as is the difference be- 
tween the ai^pearance of the world when it lay in its primitive 
chaos, without form andvoidj and the appearanceithas now as- 
sumed, when resplendent with the light of ^le sun, and decked 
with the beauties of nature ; such is the difference between the 
Divine plans in their beginnings, and in their full completion. 
At the conclusion, and not till then* the glory of the Lord shall 
become manifest to ail ; and, as it is described in the book of 
the Revelation, a voice lAiM be heBjrd/rtnn every creature which 
is in heaven and on the earthy and under the earthy sayingy 
Blessing and honour ^ and power ^ and glory j be to him that sit- 
teth on the throve, Oreat and marvellous are thy works ^ Lord' 
Ood^lmighty ijustandiruearethywafySythou King of saints.^ 

Appi ication of die doctrines tlmt have ilien illustrated may 
be made to two classes of men, 

First J To sceptics ; who, from the present mysterious conduct 
improvidence, hastily draw the conclusion, that no government 
is exercised over human afiairs, but that all things are suffered 

indiscriminately to come alike to all men. 1 have shown that, 

from the inadequate views which we are at present able to take 
of the general system, such mysterious appearances of Provi- 
dence must be expected to take place. Not only so, but I have 
also shown it to be ik and necessary that this mixture of obscu- 
rity should now remain ; as a full display of regular justice and 
order would be inconsistent with the moral improvement of men 
in this life. Let me desire the sceptic to look to the state of the 
natural world. When he thinks of the order and magnificence 
that prevail in it, he will> perhaps, be unwilling to pronounce it 
the mere production of chance. He cannot but recognize the 
hand of intelligence, and acknowledge it to #bve proceeded from 
a designing Cause. I ask him. Whether in the natural world 
he discerns not as many mysterious and puzzling appearanc^es 
a^ are to be found in the moral world ? Are not destructive 
storms, burning mountains, uninhabitable deserts, as difficult to 
be reconciled to his preconceived ideas of supreme wisdom and 

rdness in the Creator, as the sufferings and afflictions which 
the course of providence befieJl the just? The natural and 
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moral woM are, in this respect, counterpuls to one another. 
Both are marked with the same characters, and carry the im- 
press of the same powerful and gracious band. In both, it k 
evidently the intention of the first Author not to rend^ every 
thing kvel to our capacity ; but in the midst of high design 
and order, to allow certain objects to appear, which contradict 
the ideas we have formed, and moek our vain researches. Now^ 
if we are obliged to admit that the order and beauty of the na* 
tural world sufficiently prove it to be the work of a wise Cre> 
tttor, not withstanding the seeming deibrmities which it exhiUts ; 
are we not led by the same train of reasoning to conclude, that 
the moral world is under the direction of a wise (jrovemor^ 
though much of what he now does we cannot satis&ctory ex-^ 
pkin. 

Secondfyf The doctrine of the text is to be applied not only 
for silencing sceptics, but for comforting the pious. Never let 
them be dejected by the darkness which now covers the ways 
of the Almi^ty. If he withdraw himself firom their view, it is 
not because he neglects them; but because they ure incapaUe 
of comprehending hi3 designs ; because it were not for their 

good that all his d^pigns were revealed to them. ^Instead of 

perplexing themselves about what is obscure, let them rest oa 
the clear and authentic discoveries that have been given <^ the 
Divine goodness. Let them rest on those great and a^^nal &ets 
that prove it ; particularly on that illustrious fact, the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ He that spared not kis oum 
Son, but gave him tip for ua ally will assuredly not always con- 
ceal himself from those who serve him. Though what he does 
they know not now, the time approaches when they shall know 
hereafter* Till that time come, let them believe and trust; let 
them hope and adore. From this conclusion let them never de- 
part, that to /ear Ood and keep Ms comtnandments, is in every 
situation the truest wisdom ; that if there be government in the 
universe at all, the virtuous and the worthy are loved and pro* 
tected by Heaven : that in due season they shall reap if thejf 
faint not ;for the careofthem is with the Lord, ana tkeir re-^ 
foard toith the Mosl^igh. 
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SERMON LX. 
On the slavery or vice* 



fFhik they promise them liberty ^ they themselves^are the aer^ 
vants qf corruption ^/or of whom a man is oyercomey qfthe 
same is he brought in bondage.-^Z Peter^ ii. 19. 



BONDAGE and subjection are disagreeable sounds to the 
ear, disagreeable ideas to tbe mind. The advocates of vice, tak- 
ing advantage of those natural impressions, have in every age 
employed them for discrediting religion. They r^resent it as 
the bondage and confinement of the freebom soul or man ; as a 
state of perpetual constraint, formed by a system of severe 
rules, which designing men have contrived to impose as fetters 
on the multitude. On the other hand, they paint a licentious 
course to themselves, and hold it out to the world, as the gay 
and [Measurable enjoyment of life; where, having surmounted 
the prejudices of education, and the timorous scruples of consci- 
ence, men can think and act at pleasure, and give full scope to 
every wish of the heart — ^But what if those pretended sons of 
freedom be themselves held in miserable subjection, and their 
boasts of liberty be no more than the swelling words of vanity ? 
fhe Apostle asserts in the te;ct that, while ^y promise liberty 
to others, they are the servants^ or slaves o( corruption, over- 
come and brought into boniage by it. This assertion of the Apos- 
tle I propose to.illustrate. I shall endeavour to make it appear, 
that no true liberty can arise from vice ; that bad men under^ 
the worst servitude ; and that no one is free, but he who is vu^- 
tuous and good. 

It is necessary to begin with removing Mse ideas of liberty, 
and shewing in what it truly consists. We are not to imagine, 
that to be free, imports our being set loose from restraint or rule 
of every kind. No man, in any condition of life, is at liberty to 
act always as he pleases, and to gratify every wish he forms* 
The nature oC the hun^n state, necessarily imposes on all mea 
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various restraints. The laws of society allow no one to mdul^ 
himself in pursuits or pleasures that are injurious to his neigh- 
bour. Even our own nature limits our pleasures within certain 
bounds. All our desires cannot be gratified together. Thej 
frequently interfere, and require him who would indulge one 
favourite passion, to deny himself in another. Distinctions, 
therefore, must be made, prefeiences be given, and some gene* 
ral regulations of conduct be observed, by every one who con- 
sults his own welfare. If there be any regulation which insures 
ns of safety and happiness, to be disengaged from the observ* 
ance of that regulation is no article pf liberty; at least of such 
liberty as a wise man would wish to enjoy. It is in effect to be 
turned loose to our own ruin*. It is such liberty as a blind man 
enjoys, of wandering at random, and striking into every devious 
path, without » guide to direct his steps, and save him from de- 
struction. 

That unbounded licentiovisness, therefore, which sinners pre- 
fer to every regulation of conduct, is altogether different from 
true freedom. It is in moral behaviour the same as anarchy is 
in a state, where law and order are extinct Anarchy, surely, 
is no less incompatible with true liberty than absolute despotism ; 
ttid of the two it is hard to say which is the least eligible, or 
the most miserable state. Liberty by no means supposes the 
absence of all government It only supposes that the govern- 
ment under which we are placed b wise ; and that the restraints 
to which we voluntarily subpoit ourselves have been contrived 
tor the general interest 

To be free, therefore, imports, in general, our bemg placed 
in such cireumstances, that, within Sie bounds of justice and 
good order, we can act according to our own deliberate choice, 
and take such measures for our conduct as we have reason to 
believe are conducive to our weliSu^; without being obstructed 
either by external force, or by violent internal impulse. This 
is that happy and dignified state whicb every wise man earnestly 
wishes to enjoy. The advantages which result from it are chieflj 
4hese three : freedom of choice; independence of mmd ; boldness 
and security. In opposition to these distinguishing characters 
of liberty, I now proceed to shew that, in the first-place, vice de- 
prives bad men of free choice in their actions; that, in the se- 
cond place, it brings them under a slavish dependence on exter- 
nal circumstances ; and that, in the third place, it reducos them 
to that abject, cowardly, and disquieted state which is essentiaUj 
characteristic of bondage. 

I. Vice is inconsistent with liberty, as it deprives sinners of 
the power oi free choice^ by bringing them under the dominion 
of passions and habits. Reliig^ion and virtue address themselves 
V^ reason. They call qs to look round on every side ; to. thinks 
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well of the consequences of our actions ; and, before we tdce any 
4tep of importance, to compare the good with the evil that may 
ensue from it. He, therefore, who follows their dictates, acts 
the part of a man who freely consults, and chooses, for his own 
interest But yice can make no pretensions of this kind. It 
awaits not the test of deliberate comparison and choice ; but 
overpowers us at once by some striking impression of present 
advantage or enjoyment It hurries us with the violence of pas- 
sion ; captivates us by the allurements of pleasure ; or dazzles 
us by tl^ glare of riches. The sinner yields to Uie impulse^ 
merdy because he cannot resist it Reason remonstrates ; eon- 
science endeavours to check him ; but all in vain. Having once 
allowed some strong passion to gain the ascendant, he has th:x>wa 
himself into the middle of a torrent, against which he may some- 
times faintly struggle, but the impetuosity of the stream bearer 
him along. In this situation he is so far from being free, that 
he is not master of himself. He does not go, but is driven ; toss- 
ed, agitated and impelled ; passive, like a ship to the violence of 
the waves. 

After passion has for a while exercised its tyrannical sway^ 
its vehemence miiy by degrees subside. But when, by long in- 
dulgence, it has esta|i>lished habits of gratification, the sinner's 
bondage Becomes then more confirmed, and more miserable. 
For, during the heat of pursuit, he is little capable of reflection. 
But when his ardour is abated, and, nevertheless, a vicious habit 
rooted, he has full leisure to perceive the heavy yoke he has 
brought upon himself. How many slaves do we see in the worlds 
to intemperance, and all kinds of criminal pleasure, merely 
through the influence of customs, which they had allowed to be- 
come so inveterate that it was not in their power to alter diem? 
Are they not often reduced to a condition so wretched, that when 
their licentious pleasures have become utterly insipid ^ they are 
still forced to continue them, solely because Uiey cannot refrain ; 
not because the indulgence gives them pleasure, but because ab- 
stinence would give tihiem pain ; and this too, even when they 
are obliged at last to condemn their habits of life, as injuring 
their fortune, impairing their constitution, or disgracing their 
character? Vice isiiot of such a nature that we can say to it, 
Hitherto shcUt thou come, ajid no farther. Having once entered 
into its territories, it is not in our power to make a retreat when 
wepleasoi He that comnUtteth sin jis the servant of sin. Nomaa 
who has once gelded up the government of his mind, and given 
loose rein to his desires and passions, can tell how far these may 
earry him. He may be brought into such a desperate state, that 
nothing shall remain for him but to look back with regret upoa 
the forsaken path of innocence and liberty ; and, severely con- 
•ciom of the tjmddom he suffers, to groan under fetters which 
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^ deQpain of tlyxming ofil Can the Ethiopian chmnge his 
skinj ifr the leopard his spat ? Then moj/ ye also do good, 
who art accustomed to do eml.^ 

Vice ooafirms its dominioD, and extends it still farther over 
the soul, by compelling the sinner to support one crime by means 
of another. Not only he is enslaved to those vices which take 
flieir rise from his own inclination, but they render otfiers neees* 
sary, to which, against his inclination, he must submR; and 
thereby strengthen the commanding power of iniqui^ \rithin 
him. The immoderate love of pleasure, for instance, leads him 
into expense beyond his fortune. In order to support that ex- 
pense, he is obliged to have recourse to low and dnhonouraUe 
methods of gain, which originrily he despised. To cover these, 
he is fcM'ced upon arts of dSsimulation and fraud. •One instance 
of fraud obliges him to support it by another ; till, in the end^ 
there arises a charactar of complicated vice ; of luxury shootii^ 
forth into baseness, dishonesty, injustice, and perhaps cruelty. 
It is thus that one &vouriie passion brings in a tribe of auxiluh 
ries to complete the dominion of sin. Among all our corrupt 
passions there is a strong and intimate connection. When any 
one of them is adopted into our fieimily, it never <)uits us until 
it has fathered upon us all its kindred.—^ — ^By such means as 
these, by the violence of passions, by ihe power of habits, and 
by thie connection of one vice with another, sin establishes that 
servitude over the will, which deprives bad men of all power of 
free choice in their actions. 

II. The slavery produced by vice appears in the dependence 
under which it brings the sinner to circumstances of e xter nal 
fortune. One of the favourite characters of liberty is, the inde- 
pendence it bestows. He who is truly a free man is above all 
servile compliances, and abject sulnection. He is able to rest 
upon himself: and while he r^^^^^hb^^sugeriors with prop^ 
deference, neither debases himselTby cringing to them, nor is 
tempted to purchase their favour by dishonourable means. But 
the sinner has forfeited every privilege of this nature. Hb pas- 
sions and habits render him an absolute d^jendant on the world, 
and the world's favour ; on the uncertain goods of fortune, and 
the fickle humours of men. For it is by these he subsists, and 
amon^ these his happiness is sought ; according as his pasmons de- 
termine him to pursue pleasure, riches, or preferments. Having 
no fund within himself whence to draw enjojrment, his only re- 
source is in things without His hopes and fears all hang upon 
the world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is mo\^ and 
shaken b}"^ every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest 
sense, a slave to the worid. 

* Jeretniab, siii. 33. 
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ReUfflon and virtue, on the other hand, eonfer on the mind 
prineipes of noble independence. The upright man is satisfied 
from himseif. He despises not the advantages of fortune ; but 
he centers not his happiness in them. With a moderate share of 
them^ he can be contented ; and contentment is fdicity. Hap}^ 
in his own integrity, conscious of the esteem of good men, repo- 
sing firm trust in the providence, and the promises of God, he 
is exempted frMn servile dependence on other tilings. He can 
wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look forward, with- 
out terror, to tiie ch^ge of the world. Let all things diift 
around him as they please, he believes that, by the divine ordi- 
nation, they shall be made to work together^ in the issue ybr hii 
good. And therefore, having much to hope from Ood, and lit- 
tle to fear teom the world, he can be easy in every state. One 
who possesses within himsdf such an estabKshment of mind, is 
truly free.^ — ^But shal> I call that man free, who has nothing that 
is his own, nor property assured; whose very heart is not his 
own, but rendered the appendage of external things, and the 
sport of fortune ? Is that man free, let his outward condition 
be ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at their 
call, whom they send forth at their pleasure to drudge and toil, 
and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties of the world? 
Is he fi'eey'who must natter and lie, to compass his ends ; who 
must bear with this man's caprice, and that man^s scorn ; must 
profess friendship where he hates, and respect where he contemns ; 
who is not at liberty to appear in his own colours, nor to speak 
his own sentiments ; who dares not be honest, lest he should be 

poor? ^Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so 

heav}s as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacher- 
ous** world ; no dependence is more contemptible than that under 
which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious, man lies, 
to the means of jdeasare, gain, or power. Yet this is the boast- 
ed liberty, which vice promises, as the recompense of setting us 
free from the salutary restraints of virtue. 

III. Another character of the slavery of vice, is that mean, 
cowardly, and disquieted state to which it reduces the sinner. 
Boldness and magnisinimity ^ve ever been accounted the native 
effiscts of liberty. He who enjoys it, having nothing to appre- 
hend from oppressive power, performs the offices, and enjoys 
the comforts m life, with a manly and undisturbed mind. Hence 
his behaviour is dignified, and his sentiments are honourable ; 
while he who is accustomed to bend under servile subjection, has 
always been found mean-spirited, timorous, and base. — Uom- 
pare. In these respects, the virtuous and the vicious man, and 
70U vnVL easUy see to which of them the characteristics of free- 
dom most jusdy belong. The man of virtue, relying on a good 
eoDscienc^ and the pn^tion of Heayeo, acts with fiimness and 
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eoun^ ; tnd, in the discharge of his duty, fears not the face of 
man. The man of vice, conscious of his low and corrupt 
aims, shrinks before the stead&st and piercing eye of int^^ty ; 
IS ever looking around him with anxious and fearful circumspec- 
tion, and thinking of subterfuges, by which he may escape from 
danger. The one is bold as a lion ; the other flieih when no man 
pursueth. To the one, nothing appears contemptible, by which 
he can procure any present advantage. The other looks with 
disdain on whatever would degrade his character. ^' I will not," 
says he, ^^ so demean myself, as to catch the favour of the great- 
^^est man, by this or that low art It shall not be said or 
^ thought of me, that I did what was base, in ordor to make my 
^ fortune. Let others stoop so low, who cannot be without the 
*^ favours of the world. But I can want them, and th^^fore at 
*^ such a price I will not purchase them." This is the voice of 
true liberty ; and speaka that g^reatness of mind which it is formed 
to inspire. 

Corresp<inding to that abject disposition which diaracterise» 
a bad man, are the fears that hauet him. The terrors of a slave 
dwell on his mind, and often appear in his behaviour. For 
guik is never free from suspicion and alarm. The sinner is 
afraid, sometimes, of the partners of his crimes, lest they betray 
him ; sometimes, of those who have suffered by his crimes, lest 
they revenge themselves ; frequently, of the world around him, 
lest it detect him ; and, what is worst of all, he is reduced to be 
afraid of himself. There is a witness within him, that testifies 
against his misdeeds ; and threatens him in secret, when odier 
alarms leave him. Conscience holds up to his view the image 
of his past crimes, with this inscription engraved upon it, ^^ Chid 
^^will bring every work into judgnient,^^ How opposite is such 
a state as this, to tlie peaceful security arising from the liberty 

enjoyed by the virtuous ? ^Were there nothing more in the 

circumstances of sinners to affix upon them the marks of servi- 
tude, this alone would be sufficient, that, as the scripture expres- 
ses it, throtigh fear of death they are all their lijeHme etibfect 
to bondage."* Death sets all other captives free. The slave who 
digs in the mine, or labours at the oar, can rejoice at the pros- 
pect of laying down his burden together with his life ; and tastes 
the hope of being at last on equal terms with his cruel oppressor. 
But, to the slave of guilt there arises no hope from deatii. On 
the contrary, he is obliged to look forward with. constant terror 
to this most certain of all events, as the conclusion of all his hopes 
and the commencement of his greatest miseries* 

I HAVE thus set before you such clear and unequivocal marks 
of the servitude undergone by sinners, as fully verify the ao^er- 

• Heh, iL 15. 
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tion in tbe text, that a state of rice and corruption is a state of 
bondage* In order to perceive how severe a bondage it is, let us 
attend to some peculiar ciraimstances of aggravation whieh belong 
to it 

First, It is a bondage to which the mind itself, the native seat 
of liber^, is. subjected. In other cases, a brave man can comfort 
ktimself mth reflecting that, let tyrants do their worst, let prisons 
or fetters be his lot, his mind remains unconquered aiKl free. 
Of |his liberty, they cannot rob him *, heve he moves in a high- 
er sphere, above tiie reach of oppression or confinement, but 
what avails the show of external liberty, to one who has lost the 
govemmtot of himself? As our Saviour reasons in anothflr case> 
^the light that is in thee be darkness y how great is that dark^ 
ness. So we may reason here, if that part of thy nature, thy 
mind, thy will, by which only thou canst enjoy and relish liber- 
ty, be itself in bondage, to evil passions and hal»ts, how misecft- 
Ue must be that bondage ? 

Next, it is aggravated by this consideration, that it is a bon- 
dage which we have brought, upon ourselves. To have been 
ibrced into slavery, is misfortune andmis^ry^ But to have re- 
nounced our Uberty and chosen to be slaves, is the greatest re- 
poach added to the greatest misery. Moments there irequent- 
ly must be, when a sinner is sensible of the degradation of hitf 
state; when he fisels with pain the slavish dependenee under 
which he is brought to fiirtune a^d the world, to violent pas- 
sions and settled habits, and to fears and apprehensions arising 
from conscious guilt In such moments, how cruel is the refleoii 
tion, that of all this disgraoe and misery he has been the author 
to, himself; that, by voluntary oompliimce, he has given to his 
passions that hau^ty ascendant which diey now exercise over 
nim; has forged ttie chains with which he is bound, and sold 
lumfelf to do iniquity. 

Lastly, The servitude of viee is accompanied with this far- 
ther aggravation, that it is subjection to our own servants.——— 
Those desires and passions uniich the sinner has raised to law- 
less rule, were given us as instruments of self-preservation ; but 
w^ne plainly designed to be under the direction of a higher pow- 
er. Of themsdves, they are headstrong and blind; they bear 
all the marks of intended sidx>rdination ; and conscience is in- 
vested with every eniign of authority and supremacy. But sin 
inverts the whole frame of human nature. It compds reason to 
bow down before those passions which it was formed to comr 
mand ; and leads it, as it w^re, in triumph, to grace the shame- 
iul conquest of its ministers and servants. It has been always 
observed that none are so insolent iu power, as they who have 
usurped an authority to which they had no right ; and so it is 
^nd to hold in this instance. The desires and passions of ^ 
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vicious VMM hcring tmee obtained an anKAtted away, trampto 
ftiin under their feet They make him feel diat he is subject to 
divers, atid contradictory as well as imperioua masters, who of- 
ten pull him different ways. His soul is rendered the receptacle 
of many repuin^ant and jarring dispositions ; and resenibles some 
Wbarous ooutrtry^ cantoned out into difii^ient principalities^ 
who are continually wa^i^ng war on one another.— —Such is the 
«tate into which sinnen have brought themselves, in order to be 
firee from the supposed confinement of virtne. Where they had 
promised themselveB nothing but ease ttid pleasure, they are 
made to experience restraints more severe, and mortificationa 
more painful than any which they >vould have unda^gone under 
the discipline of rdigion. 

tt will perhttps be contented by some, that although* the re- 
presentation which has now been given of the slavery of sin 
Bolds true in certain instances, 3ret that it is applicable only to 
those who come under tbe~^escription of atrocious sinners. — — 
They imagine that a certain moderate course may be held in 
vice, by means of which, men, without throwing alt<^;ethOT aside 
tiie restraints of reason, may enjoy an easy and [Jeasurable life, 
^By reasoning thns, my friends, you flatter and deceive your- 
selves to vour own destruction. Be assured that, by every vi- 
cious ittduJgenoe, yon are making an i^i^rroach to a stile ef com* 
plete slavery ; you are forfeiting a certain share of ywr liberty ; 
how soon the whole of it may be forfeited you are not aware. 
It is true, that all which has now been said, of die servitude <^ 
fin, applies only to a character corrupted in the extreme. But 
remember, that to this extreme no man ever arrives at once* H^ 
parses through many of those intermediate stages, in one of wlrick 
you are now perhaps found. Vice always creeps by d^^rees; 
and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters by which 
we are at last completely bound. — As you value therefore your 
liberty and your happiness, avoid every approach to evd. Con- 
sider all vicious pleasures as enchanted groimd, by entering on 
which, you will be fiirther and (krdier enanared within the ma- 
gic cm^le, till at length you are precluded from all retreat The 
most pure and virtuous man is always the freest Hie religion 
of Christ is justly entitled iheper/tet law ^f Hberig.* It is only 
when the Am makes U8 frtt^ that we art frte indeed: and it 
was with reason the Pftdmiat said, IwM walk ai liberijf,/l9r t 
nek ikg precepts.^ 

* Jameib i. 8». f Pnim czix. 45. 
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Sardj I have loved the habiUOum of Hm hmuey (md ihepbue^ 
where thine hanouf dwelleth.-^SAZU zxvi. 8. 



OODiea spirit, and th^ that uwrsh^ kbn mustwmrMp 
Um in spirit and in truth. Tlmt reliffioii dnsAy consists in an 
mward principle of goodness, is beyotid dispute, snd that its va- 
lue and efficacy are derived from its effects in purifying the hearty 
and reforming the life. AU external services, which have not 
tiib tendency, a^ entirely ii»ignificant They degenerate inta 
mere superstition, equally unacceptable to Grod, and unprofitable 
to man. Hence they are so often treated in Scripture, with high 
eimtempt, when substituted in the room of the important duties 
of a virtuous life. 

Notwithstanding this, it is certain that external services have 
their own ^^ce, and a considerable one too, in the system of re* 
Hgion. What their proper place is, ho one can be at a loss to dis*^ 
eem, who will only make a just distinctipn betweeil the means, and 
the end, in religion. It is evident there is danger in man's err- 
ing here, either on one side or other ; and it is certain that they 
have MTod on both. After it was observed, that mankind were 
prone to lay too much weight on the external parts of religion, 
it began to be thought that no weight was to be allowed to diem 
at m. The time waa^ when all religion centered in attending 
tiie duties of the church, and paying vi neration to whatever was 
accounted sacred. This alone sanctified the character, and con^ 

ginsatod every Ucmish in moral conduct From this extreme 
e spirit of the age seuns to be running fast into the opposite 
extreme,, of holding every thing l^t that belongs to public 
worship. But if supergtition be an evil, and a very great one 
it undoubtedly is^ irpdi|^on 14 uot a smaUv evil : And though 
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Itefarm qf^godlinem may often remain when Ifae power of it b 
wanting; yet the power cannot well subist where the form is 

altc^ther gone* -The holy Psalmist, whose words are now 

before us, discovers much better principles. Expressing always 
the highest regard for the laws of God, and the precepts of vir- 
tue, he breathes at the same time a spirit of pure devotion. 
Though loaided with the cares of royalty » and encircled with the 
eplemfeur of a court, he thought it well became him to shew res- 
pect to the great Lord of mSoare. ; and on many occasions ex- 
presses as he does in the text, his deligbt in the public service 
of the temple. Lord, I have loved the habitatian qf thg hou&e, 
end the pktce where thine honour dwelleth. In discoursini; 
from which words, I purpose to shew the importance, of the pub- 
lie worship of God, and the benefits resulting from it I shall 
consider it in three lights ; as it re^)ecti God ; as it respects the 
world ; as it respects ourselves. 

I. L£T us consider it with respect to ^God. If there exist ar 
Supreme Being, the Creator of the world, no consequence ap- 
pears more natural and direct than this, that he ought to be 
worshipped by his creatures, with every outward expression of 
submission and honour. We need only appeal to ev&y man's 
heart, whether this be not a principle which carries along with 
it its own obligation, that to Him who is the fountain of our life 
and the Father of our mercies ; to Him who has raised up that 
beautiful structure of the universe in which we dwell, and wfa 
we are surrounded with so many blessings and comforts ; soM 
acknowledgments of gratitude should be made, -praises and pi 
ers should be offered, and all suitable marks of dependence 

him be expressed. ^This obligation extends beyond the silent 

and secret sentiments of our hearts. Besides private devotion, it 
naturally leads to associations for public worship; to open and^ 
declared professions of respect for the Deity. Where blessings 
are received in common, an oblifi;ation lies upon the community, 
jointly to acknowledge them. Sincere gratitude is always of an 
open and diffusive nature. It loves to poor itself Sarih ; to give 
free vent to its emotions; and, before the world, to acknowl^ge 
and honoi^* a Benefactor.. 

So consonant is this to the natural sentiments of mankind, 
that all the nations of the earth have, as with one consent, 
agreed to institute some formn of worship ; to hold meetings at 
certain times, in honour of their deities. Survey the societies of 
men in their rudest state; explore the African deserts, the wilds 
of America, or the distant islands of the ocean ; and you wiU 
find that over all the earth some religious eer^monies have ob» 
tained. You will every where trace, in one form or otbelr, tiie 
temple, the priest, and the ofiering. The prevalence of the most 
absurd superstitions furmshes thb testimony to the truth, that in 
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the hearts of all men the principle is engrail, of Worship be* 
ing due to that invisible Power who rules the world. — ^Herein 
eoQsistH the great excellency of the Christian religion, that it 
hath instructed us in the simple and spiritual nature of that 
worship. Disencumbered of idle and unmeaning ceremonies, 
its ritual is pure, and worthy of a Divine Author. Its posi- 
tive institutions are few. in number, most significant of spiritu- 
al thinf^, and directly conducive to good life and practice. 

How inexcusable then are we, if, placed in such happy circum- 
stances, the sense of those obligations to the public worship of 
Grod shall be obliterated among us, which the li^t of nsrture 
inculcated, in some measure, on the most vrild and barbarous 
nations! 

The re^nements of ialsepbilosophy have indeed suggested this 
shadow of objection, that Grod is too great to tfkand in need of 
any external service from his creatures*, that our expressions 
of praise and honour are misj^aced with respect to Him, who 
is above all honour and all praise ; that in his sight, the homage 
we seek to pay must appear contemptible ; and is therefoie m 

itself superfluous and trifling. ^But who ^ hath taught those 

Tain reasoners, that all expressions of gratitude and honour to- 
wards a superior become unsuitable, merely because that supe-* 
rior needs not any returns? Were they ever indebted to one 
whose favours they h^ it not in their power to repay ; and did 
tii^, oa that account, feel themselves set loose from every obli- 
gation to acknowledge, and to praise their benefiu^r? On the 
contrary, the more disinterested his benefice was, did not grati- 
tude, in any ingenious mind, bum with the greater ardour, and 
prompt them the more eagerly to aeisse every opportunity of 

publicly testifying the feelings of their hearts? Almighty 

Cted, it is true, is too great to need our service or homage. 

But he is also too good not to except it, when it is the native 
expresnon of a gratefiil and generous mind. If pride and self- 
sufficiency stifle aU sentiments of dep^idence on our Creator ; 
if levity, and attachment to worldly pleasures, render us totally 
D^ectful of eXfH'essing our thankfiilness' to Him fi>r his bless- 
ings ; do we not herd>y discover such a want of proper feeling, 
SQch a degree of hardness and corruption m our afiections, as 
diows us to be immortal and unworthy ; and must justly expose 
us to ^ high displeasure of Heaven ? On the contrary, ac- 
cording to every notion which we can form of the father of the 
univene, must it not be acceptable to him to behold his crea- 
tures mt>p&ly affiscted in heart towards their great Benefactor ; 
Ass^nbKng together to express, in aets of worship, that grati- 
tude^ love« and reverence which they owe; and thus nour- 
ishing and jpromotiiig in sne another an aflbctionate sense of his 
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goodness Are not such dispositions, «nd such't behavionr w this, < 
intimately connected with all virtue? 

Oco7rUyUtuswanhipandbo9»dou>ntletuM kneeib^fbre ilk 
Lord our Maker. For he is our Ood ; and we are ike flock of hie 
pasture. Enter into hie gates wiih thanksgivings and his eowti 
toith praise. The prajfer^tke upright is his delight. Iteameth 
be/ore htm as incense, and Ike uplifting cf their hands as the 
evening sacrifice. — ^Having thus shown the reasonableness of 
public worship with respect to God, let us now, 

II. Consider ite importance in another view, as it respectt 
the world. When we survey the general state of manldnd, w^ 
find them continually immersed in worldly affairs ; buised abonf 
providing the necessaries of life, occupied in the pursuits of thei^ 
pleasures, or eagerly prosecuting the advancement of their in- 
terests. In sttc^ a situation of things, a small measure of re> 
flection might convince any one, that without some returns ef 
sacred days, and some solemn calls to pubUc worship, it were 
impossible to preserve in the worid any sense of objects, so fe* 
reign to the. general current of thought, as an invmble Oav^- 
nor, and a future state. If it be of importance to the peace and 
good order of society, that there should prevail among men the 
belief of One in the heavens, who is the proleetor of righteou9* 
ness and the avenger of crimes ; if it be of importance that they 
be taught to look forward to a day of judgment, when they are 
to be brought to account for their most secret actions, and eter- 
nally rewarded or punished, according as their conduct . has 
been good or evil ; if such principles as these, I say, be of con* 
sequence to the public welfare, they certainly inforce the aothoN 
ity of public worship and prove the neee!»ity of reUgious in- 
struction. 

I speak now particularly with a view to the multitude, the 
great mass and body of the people. We all know, how seldom 
from education, or private instniction they have the advantage 
of deriving sentiments of religion or morality. Early obliged 
to labour for their bread, they would remain all their days in 
gross ignorance of every moral or sacred principle, were it not 
for those public assemblies in which they hear of €rod, and 
Christ, and judgment, and heaven, and hell. * Shut up thoee 
temples to vvnich they resort with rev«*ence ; exclude them frooi 
the opportunities they now possess of receiving reU^us in* 
struction, and inbibing religious ideas; and what ean you ex- 
pect them to become ? No other than a ferocious rabble, who, 
set free from checks of conscience, and fears of divine ven** 
geance, would be prone to everv outrage which they could com- 
mit with impunity. It is well known, that in the early ages of 
&e world, sages and ^gi^ktors who endeavoured to tame and 
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|D associate the barbarous hordes of men, found it necessary for 
this purpose to have recourse to religion. By bringing th© 
rude multitudes to worship together, and, at stated times and 

i)laces, to join in hymns and songs to their deities, Xhey gradual- 
y lestraixied them from violence, and trained them to subordina- 
tion and civilized life. 

Durmg the progress of society in aAer periods, religious as- 
•emblies at church continues I am persuaded, to have a very 
considerable influence on the civilization and improvement of 
the people. Even independent of effect upon the moral princi- 
ples, by leading numbers of them to meet together in ap orderly 
way, and in their most decent appearance, they tend to human- 
ize and polish their manners. They strengthen the social con- 
Deetions, and promote firiendly intercourse among those who are 
in. the same neighbourhood, and in the same lines of life. It 
must^ at the same time, be agreeable to every humane mind to 
think, that one day in seven is allotted for rest to the poor from 
their daily labours, and for such enjoyments of ease and com- 
fort as theu* station affords. It is the only day which gives 
them occasion to feel themselves as belonging to the same class 
of beings with their superiors; when joining with them in the 
•ame acts of worship, and recognizing a common Lord. Amidst 
those distinctions which the difference of .ranks necessarily intro- 
duces into human society, it is surely fit that there be some oc- 
casions when man can meet with man as a brother, in order 
that the pride of the great may be checked ; and the low may be 
taught that, if they discham properly their appointed part, 
they have reason to expect from the Lord of the universe, the 
fame rewards with the rich and the mighty. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted, that forms of public 
worship, and noeans of relisious instruction, are important on 
fpveral accoonts, for the body of the people, and belong to the 
maintenance of public safety and order. JBut m^y who admit 
this, are apt to think, that to the common people alone they may 
be left. To persons of liberal education and enlarged minds, 
what benefit can arise firom hearing what they already know ; 
and what, peihapa, is to be inculcated on them by those who are 
of inferior capacity^to themselves?-^— ^^Adroitting this plea of 
aaperiority which dieir vanity forms, and setting aside for the 
present any personal obligation they are under to worship 6od^ 
,1 must ask such persons, how they can expect that religious as- 
semblies will be long respected by the lower ranks of men, if by 
men of rank and education they are discountenanced and forsa- 
ken ? Do not they know, that those lower ranks are ready to 
copy the manners, and to follow the example, of their superiors 
in all things ; but assuredly in nothing more than in what ap- 
peals to set them ftoo irom rarttiint, and to gratify licentious^ 
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Bess? While thqr acknowledge the importance, and even the 
necessity of public religion to certain classes of men, do llaey 
nevertheless contribute by their behaviour to defeat the end of 
public religion, and to annihilate that importance which they 

ascribe to it? ^They are employed in framing laws and stai» 

tutes for preventing crimes, and keeping the disorderly multi- 
tude within bounds; and at the same time, by personally dis- 
countenancing public worship, they are weakening, they are 
^ven abolishing, among the multitude, that moral restraint which 
is of more general influence upon manners than all the laws 
they frame. In vain they complain of the dishonesty of ser- 
vants, of the insolence of mobs, of the attacks of the hif^ way- 
man. To all these disoi*ders they have themselves been acces- 
sory. By their own disregard of sacred institutions, they have 
disseminated profligacy among the people. They have broken 
down the floodgates which served to restrain the torrent ; they 
have let k loose to overflow the land ; and by the growing deluge 

may themselves be swept away. But I must next argue upom 

a diflerent ground ; and proceed, 

III. To set forth the importance of the public worship of 
Go ^ to every individual in ^every rank of life. Whatever his 
station be, he is still a man ; and has the duties of a man te 
perform. Were his attendance on divine worship of no other 
effect, than to add countenance to a salutary institution, this alone 
would render it his duty. But moreover, we assert it to be his 
duty on his own account ; if it be the duty of every man to use 
Uie proper means of preserving and fortifying his virtue. All 
the Christian institutions have a direct tendency to this end.-^ 
They all serve to give warmth to piety, and to add solemnity te 
moral virtue. A very high opinion, indeed, that man must 
have of his own character, who imagines that, amidst all the 
follies and corruptions of die world, he stands in need of no as- 
sistance for enabling him to act his part with propriety and 
•dignity. 

The question is not. Whether persons of rank and education 
are to learn any thing that is new to them, by frequenting the 
places of public worship ? The great principles of piety and 
morality are obvious and easily known; and we shell readily 
admit, that there are manv to whom no new instruction is com- 
municated in the house of God. Qut, my friends, the purpose 
of your going there is to have known truths recalled to your 
mind, and their dormant influence awakened ; is to have serioue 
meditations sugg^ted ; to have good dispositions raised ; to have 
the heart adjusted to a composes and tranquil fii^e. Is there 
any man o^ reason and reflection, who will not acknowledge 
such efiects, as far as they follow from attendance on religious 
^^rdinances; to be of the o^ost bene&cial nature? Tli^ occar 
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sional cessations- from the cares and anxieties of fife, these in- 
terruptions to the bustie and the passions of the world, in order 
to think and hear of eternity, are both a relief and an improve- 
ment to the mind. By this retreat from its ordinary circle (^ 
thoughts, it is enabled to return with more cleameas and more 
vigour^ to the business of the world, after a serious and proper 
pause. 

fiut I must ask the persons with whom I now reason, whether 
there be no other call to come to God's house, than to hear in- 
struction there ? Is not the devout adoration of the God of hear 
ven the principal object of our relifi;ious assemblies ; and is this 
what any man of reflection, and of sober mind, dare to make 
light of? In the temple of the Lord, the rich and the poor, the 
prince and the peasant, appear as suppliants alike for the protec- 
tion and favour of the Almighty. Great and flourishing as thou 

Biayest think thyself, know that thou standest as much in need 
of that protection, as the meanest of the crowd whom thou he- 
boldest worshipping, with lowly reverence, the God of their fa- 
thers. The sun of prosperity shines at present on thy head, and 
the favourable gale carries thee softly along the stream of life. 
But, the Almighty needs only to give the word, and instantiy the 
tempest shall rise ; and thy fiiiil bark shall be driven into the ocean, 
tmd whelmed in the deep. In my prosperity^ I said I shall ne- 
ver he moved. Thou^ Lord^ didst hide thy/acey and I was trou- 
bled. Look up, with dread, to that awful hand of Providence 
which is stretched over your heads. Remember the instability 
ef all human things \ remember it, and tremble, ye who despise 
the devout acknowledgment of him who disposes of the human 
£Btte ! Though ye live many years and rgoice in them all, re- 
member the days of darkness ; for they shall be many.* 

But after all that has been urged on this subject, I am sensi- 
ble it may be objected, that many who make conscience of pay- 
ing strict regard to the institutions of rdigion, do not appear 
to haVe derived much benefit from them. They are not, it will 
be said, more improved in moral conduct, and in the proper dis- 
charge of the several duties of life, than others who have been 
apparentiy negHgent of the services of the church. On the con- 
trary, a formal regard to these appears to be substituted by ma- 
ny, in the room of the weightier matters of the law. Though 
this should be admitted, it goes no farther than to shew that hu« 
man weakness, or corruption, may defeat the purpose of the most 
promising means of moral improvement That a superstitious 
attention to external worship, has too often usurped the charac- 
ter and supplanted the place, of real virt^ey will not be denied* 

* Eccles. u. 3. 

YOL. II. M 
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Ad moait ioda ligaiDst so daagerous an error eamiot be giren too 
often. But beeause the beat things hare been <^ftea misapplied 
and abuaedy no argument thence arises for tlieir being ander?a- 
liied^ aftd thrown aside. So alao reason, instnictioDy and disci- 
l^ine of every kind, hare been frequently perverted to bad ends ; 
and yet tbeir infrinsic worth and usefiilness rem»n untouched, 
and acknowledged. — ^Besides this, it cannot be admitted that, be- 
cause religions institutions produce not all the good that might 
be wished, and hoped for, they therefore do no good at all. This 
were a rash and ill-founded conclusion. If the morals of men are 
not sdways amended by them as they ought to have been, there 
is reason, however, to think tfiat they would have been, worse 
without ihem. Some check is always given by them to open 
profligacy. Some assistance is furnished to good dispositions of 
M^rt ; at least, to decency of manners. Even momentary im- 
pressioDs of seriousness made on the thoughtless by the solemni- 
ties of religion, are not without their fruit. They leave general* 
ly some trace behind them ; and when the traces are often renew- 
ed, they may be hoped, through the divine blessing, to form at 
last a deep impression on the mind. 

At the same time, I do not say that religious institutions work 
upon the mind like a charm ; and that mere bodily attendance 
on them will always insure us of some profitable effect. Let the 
means that are employed, for the improvement of rational be- 
ings, be ever so powerful in themselves, much of their auccess 
will always depend on the manner in which they are received 
and applied. I shall therefore conclude my reasonings on this 
subject, with a few observations concerning the dispositions re« 
quisite on our part, for deriving benefit from the public ordinan- 
ces of religion. 

The ends for which we assemble in the house of God, are 
two ; to worship God, and to listen to religious instructions. 

The public worship of Grod is the chief and most sacred pur- 
pose of every religious assembly of Christians. Let it here be 
remembered, that it b not the uttering, or the hearing of certain 
words, that constitutes the worship ot the Almighty. It is the 
heart that praises or prays. If the heart accompany not the words 
that are spoken or heard, we offer the sacrifice offook.-^Tiy the 
inattentive thought, and the giddy and wandering eye, we pro- 
fiaine the temple of the Lord, and turn the appearance of devotion 
into insult and mockery. 

With regard to religious instruction, attention and reveraice 
are unquestionably due. All religious and moral knowledge 
comes from God. It is a light fit>m Heaven, first transmitted 
to man by the original constitution of his nature, and afterwards 
teade to shine with fSurer and fuller lustre by the revelation of 
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the gospel in Jobim Christ Its brightness may som^tim^ bf 
nXron^Tj and sometimes weaker, according to the mediums hy 
which it is conveyed. But still, as &r as the instructions deli* 
vered from the pulpit are illuminated by the ray from Heaven, 
they are the truths of God, and ought to be receiv^ as such.-*- 
Refinements of vain philosophy, or iotricai^ subtilities pf theor 
logical controversy, are undoubtedly not entitled to such regard. 
But when the great principles of natural or revealed religion 
are discussed ; when the important doctrines of the Gospel con- 
cerning the life, and sufferings, and death of our blessed Redeemer 
are displayed ; or useful instructions regarding the r^:ulatioii of 
life, and the proper discharge of our several duties, are the subjects 
brought into view ; it is not then the human sge^er^ but the Di* 
Tine authority, that is to be r^arded. *« 

In the speaker, many imperfections and infirmities may be dis* 
covered. The discoveries of the Gospel are represented in 
Scripture, as a hidden treasure brou^t to light ; but, by the ap- 
pointment of God, we have this treasure in earthen vessels.*^^ 
It is not the spirit of curiosity that oueht to bring us to church. 
Too often, it is to be feared, we assemble there merely as critics 
on the preacher; critics on his sentiments, his language, and his 
delivery. But, such are not the dispositions which b^me us 
on so serious an occasion. It is with humility, with fairness, and 
candour, with an intention to improve ourselves in piety and 
Tirtue, with a view to make personal application to our own cha- 
racter, that we ought to hear the word of God. — ^When we enter 
the sacred temple, let us ever consider ourselves as creatures sur- 
rounded with darkness, seeking illumination bx>m Heaven ; as 
guilty creatures, imploring forgiveness from our Judge ; as frail 
and mortal creatures, preparing for that eternal habitation into 
which we know not how soon we are to pass. 

If with such sentiments and impressions we join in the wor- 
ship of God, and the ordinances of religion, we may justly hope 
that they shall be accompanied to us with the Divine blessing. 
It is the express precept of God, not to forsake the assembling of 
ourselves together A Oather together the people^ men^ uxnnen, 
and children^ that they may hear^ and that they may learn, and 
fear theLordyour Ood, and observe to do all the words qfthis 
law.t Enter his gates with thanksgiving y and his courts with 

praise. CHve unto the Lard the glory due to his name. ^Thus 

hath OroA commanded, and he never commanded his people to 
seek his name in vain. For, where tfoo or three are gathered to- 
gether in his name, our Lord hath told us that he is in the 

t 2 CorinUi. i?. 7. f «««>• « 25. i Dcut xxii. 12. 
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midst ofthemJ* Oodhath saidy that he loveth the gates qf 
Zion more than ail the dwellings €f Jacobs The prayer of 
the upright is his delight. Both in their temporal aad spiritud 
concemS) they may be moat expected to prosper, who can say 
with the Psalmist in the text, Lord^ I have laved the habitation 
(tfthy housej and the place where thine honour dweUeth. 



• Mmtb. XTiii iKh t PnlmliizfiLS. 
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SERMON LXIL 

On the 7A8HION OF THE WORLD PASSING AW AT. 



-The fashion of this toorldpasseth away. — 1 Cor. viL 31. 



TO use this tvarld so as not to abuse it, is one of the most 
important, and at the same time one of the most difficult lessons 
which religion teaches. By so many desires and passions wo 
are connected with the objects around us, that our attachment to 
them is always in hazard of becoming excessive and sinful. — 
Hence religion is often emplojred in moiderating this attachment, 
by rectHFjnng our erroneous opinions, and instructing us in the 
proper value we ought to set on worlily things. Such was par- 
ticularly the scope of the Apostle in this context He is putting 
the Corinthians in mind that their time is short ; that every thing 
here is transitory ; and therefore, that in all die different occu- 
pations of human life, in weeping and rgoicing, and buying and 
possessing, they were ever to- keep in view, this consideration, 
that the fashion of this world passeth away. The original ex- 
pression imports the figure or form under which the world pre- 
sents itself to us. The meaning is, all that belongs to this 
visible state is continually changing. Nothing in human affairs 
is fixed or stable. All is in motion and fluctuation ; altering 
its appearance every moment, and passing into some new form. 
Let us meditate for a little on the serious view which is here 
l^ven us of the world, in order that we may attend to improve- 
ments which it suggests. 

I. The fashion qf the uxtrld passeth away, as the opmions, 
ideas, and manners of men are always changing. We look in 
Tain for a standard to ascertain and fix any of these; in vain 
expect that what has been approved and established for a while, 
is always to endure. Principles which were of high authority 
among our anceston are now exploded. Systems of philosophy 
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which were once universally received, and taught as in&llible 
truths, are now obliterated and forgotten. Modes of living, be- 
having, and employing time, the pursuits of the busy, and the en- 
tertainments of the gay, have been entirely changed. They 
were the offspring ch &shion, the children of a day. When 
they had run their course, they expired ; and were succeeded 
by their modes of living, and thinking, and acting, which the glose 
of novelty recommended for a while to the public taste. 

When we read an account of the manners and occupations, 
of the studies and opinions, even of our own countrymen, io 
some remote age, we seem to be reading the history of a differ- 
ent world from what we now inhabit. Coming downwards, 
through some generations, a new face of things appears. Men 
b^n to tliink, and act, in a different train; and what we call 
refinement gradually opens. Arriving at our own times, we 
consider ourselves as having widely enlarged the sphere of 
knowledge on every side ; having formed just ideas on every 
subject ; having attained the proper standard of manners and 
bel^vioiu* ; and wonder at the ignorance, the uneouthness, and 
rusticity of our forefatbera. But, alas ! what appears t^ us so 
perfect shaU in its turn pass away. The oesd; race, w^e they 
above iis off the stage^ will introduee tbaii* &vourite discoveries 
auod innovations ; and what we now admire as the hd^t of im- 
provement, may in a few ages heoce be eonsidered as altc^gether 
rude and iraperiieet. As ooe wayre efiaoes the ridge wfoich the 
former bad made on the sand by the sea shore, so <^ery succeed- 
ing age obliterates the opinions and modes of the af^ which 
ha^ gone before it. The fashion of the uxirld is ever passing 
away. 

Let us only think of the changes which our own ideas and 
opinions undergo in the progress of life, Ope man differs not 
more from ano&er, than the same mao varies from himaejif in 
difierent periods of hb age, and i^ different situations of fortune. 
In youth, and in opulence, every thing appears smiling and gay . 
We fly as on the wings of (knty ; and surviey beauties wherever 
we cast our eye. But let soiijpe more yjcars have passed over 
our heads, or let disappointments in the world have depressed 
our spirits ; and what a cban^ takes place ! The pleasing illu- 
sions that once shone before us; the splendid fabrics that ini$,- 
gination had reared : the enchanting maze in which we wee 
wandered with delight, all vanish and are forgotten. The world 
itself remains the same, But its form, its appearance, and as- 
pect, is changed to our view ; its fashiony as to us, hath passed 
away. 

II. While our opinions and ideas are thus changing within^ 
the condition of all escternal things is, at the same time, ever 
chansiing without us> and around us. Wherever we cast our 
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eyes over the £iee of nature, or the monuments of art, we discern 
the marks of alteration and vicissitude. We cannot travel far 
upon the earth, without being presented with many a striking 
memorial of the changes made by time. What was once a flour- 
ishing eity, is now a neglected villilge. Where castles and pa- 
laces stood, fallen towers and ruined walls appear. Where the 
munificence of ^ great shone, and the mirth of the gay re- 
sounded, there, as the prophet Isaiah describes, the owl and the 
raven now dwells thorns come up^ and the nettle and the bramble 

grow in the courts. When we read the history of natioDS, 

what do we read but the history of incessant revolution and 
change? We behold kingdoms alternately rising and falling; 
peace and war taking place by turns ; princes, heroes, and states- 
men, coming forth in succession on the stage, attracting our at- 
tention for a little by the splendid figure they make, and then 
disappearing and fon;otten. We see the fashion of the world 
assuming all its dif^nt forms, and, in all of them, passing 
away. 

But to historical annals there is no occasion for our having 
recourse. Let any one who has made some progress in life, re* 
collect only what he has beheld passing before him in his owq 
time. We have seen our counU^ rise triumphant among the 
nations ; and we have seen it also humbled in its turn. We have 
seen in one hemisphere of the globe new dominions acquired, 
and in another hemisphere, our old dominions lost At home, 
we have seen fiM*tions and parties shift throuf^ all their different 
forms ; and administrations, in succession, rise and fall. What 
were once the great themes of eager discussion, and political 
contest are now forgotten. Fathers recount them to their chil- 
dren 'as the tales of other times. New actors have come forth 
on the stage of the world. New objects have attracted the at- 
tention, and new intrigues engaged the passions of men. New 
members fill the seats of justice , new ministers the temples of 
religion ; and a new world, in short, in the course of ^ few 
years, has gradually and insensibly risen around us. 

When from the public scene we turn our eye to our own pri- 
vate connections, the changes which have taken place in theyb- 
shion of the tvorldy must touch every reflecting mind with a more 
tender sensibility. For where are now many of the companions 
of our early years ; many of those with whom we first began the 
race of life ; and whose hopes and prospects were once the same 
With our own ? In recollecting our old acquaintance and fViends, 
what devastations have been made by the hand of time ; On 
the ruins of our former connectioas, new ones have arisen ; new 
relations have been formed ; and the circle of those among whom 
we live is altogether changed from what it once was. Compa- 
ring Qur present situation with our former condition of life 5 
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looking back to our father's house, and to the scenes of youtti ; 
remembering the friends by whom ^e were trained, and the &- 
mily in which we grew up ; who but with inward emotion, re- 
ccd^Bcts those days of former years, and is disposed to drop the 
silent tear, when he views the fashion of the world thua.alway 
jMssing awatf ! 

III. Not only our connections with all things around us 
change, but our own life, through) all its stages and conditions, 
is ever passing away. How just, and how affecting is that 
image, employed in the sacred writings to describe the state of 
man, we spend our years as a tale that is told /* It is not to any- 
thing great or lasting that human life is compared ^ not to a 
monument that is buUt, or to an inscription that is engraved ; 
not even to a book that is written, or to a hbtory that is recor- 
ded ; but to a tale^ which is listened to for a little ; where \ht 
words are fugitive and passing, and where one incident suc- 
ceeds and hangs on another, till, by insensible transitions we are 
brought to the close ; a taUj which in some passages may be 
amusing, in others, tedious ; but whether it amuses or fatigues, is 
soon told and soon forgotten. Thus year steals upon us after 

i^ear. Life is never standing still for a moment ; but continual* 
y, though insensibly, sliding into a new form. Infancy rises 
up fast to childhood ; childhood to youth; youth passes quickly 
into manhood ; and the gray hair, and the &ded look, are not 
long of admonbhing us, that old age is at hand. In this course 
all generations run. The world is made up of unceasing rounds 
of transitory existence. Some generations are coming forward 
into being, and others hastening to leave ijt. The stream which 
carries us all along, is ever flowingwith a quick current, though 
with a still and noiseless course. The dwelling place of man is 
continually emptying, and by a fresh succession of inhabitants, 
continually filling anew. 7%e memory ofmanpasseth away like 
the remembrance qfa guest who hath tarried but one night. 
As the life of man, considered in its duration, thus fleets and 
passeth away, so, during the time it lasts, its condition is perpet- 
ually changing. It affords us nothing on which we can set up 
our rest; no enjoyment or possession which we can properly 
caU our own. When we have begun to be placed in such cir- 
cumstances as we desired, and vfiSi our lives to proceed in the 
same agreeable tenor, how often comes some unexpected evetit 
across to disconcert all our schemes of happiness ? Our health 
declines ; our friends die : our families are scattered ; something 
or other is not long of occuring, to show us that the wheel must 
turn round ; the fashion of the world must pass away. Is there 
any man who dares to look to futurity with an eye of confident 

* PmIid xc. 9. 
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hope ; and to wy, that ^gunst a year hence, he can promise 
being in. the same condition of h«dth or fortune as he is at 
present? The seeds' of chansce are every where sown in our 
state ; and the very cwises tiiat seemed to promise us security, 
are often secretly undei^nining it Great fame provokes the 
attacks of envy and reproach. High health gives occasion to 
mtemperance and disease. The elevation of the mighty never 
fails to render their condition tottering; and that obscurity 
which shelters the mean, exposes them, at the same time, to be- 
come the prey of oppression. So corapleteJy is the fashi&n qf 
this werld made by Providenoe for cWige, and prepared for 
pamng mvay. In the midst of this instability, it were some 
comfort, did human prosperity decay as slowly as it jases. By 
alow degrees, and by many intervening steps, it rises. But one 
day. is sufficient to scatter and bring it to nought. I might 
add. 

IV. That the worid itself in which we dwell, the basis of all 
our present enjoyments, is itself contrived for change, and de- 
signed to pass away. While the generations of men come forth 
in their turns, like troops of succeeding pilgrims, to act their 
part o|i this globe, the globe on which they act is tottering un- 
der their feet It was once, overflowed by a deluge. It is sha^ 
ken by earthquakes ; it is undermined by subterraneous fires ; 
it carries many a mark of having suflfered violent convulsions, 
and of tending to dissolution. Revelation informs us that there 
is a day approaching^ in which the heavens shaUptiss away with 
a great noise j the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; and the 
earth and the works therein shall be burnt up. When this des- 
tined hour arrives the fashion of the world shall have finally 
past away. Immortal spirits shall then look back upon this 
world, as we do at present on cities and empires, which were 
once mighty and flourishing, but now are Swept from existence, 
and their place is no more to be found. 

I SHALL insist no longer on this representation of things. 
Enough has been said, to'^show that theyo^Aion qfthe world, in 
every sense, passes away. Opinions and manners, public af- 
fairs anil private concerns, the life of man, the conditions of for* 
tune, and the earth itself on which we dwell, are all changing 
around us. — ^Is every thing, then, with which we are connected, 
passing and transitory t Is the whole state of man no more than 
a dre^ or fleeting vision ? Is he brought forth to be only the 
child of a day ? Are we thrown into a river where all flows, 
and nothing stays ; where we have no means of resisting the 
current ; nor can reach any firm ground on which to rest out 
foot? — ^No, my brethren ; man was not doomed to be so unhap- 
py ; nor mader by bis Creator so much in vain. There are three 
fixed and permanent object^ to which I must npw call your at* 

VOL. IT. 2.9 
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teatton, as the attk supports of bumao constancy amid^ tbis 
fiigitive state, liiough this world changes and passes away, vir- 
tue and goodness never change j God never changes ; Heaven and 
immortflfity pass not away. 

First y Virtue and goodness never change ; Let opinions and 
manners, conditions and situations, in public and in private life, 
alter as Uiey wiU, virtue is ever the same. It rests on the im- 
moveable ba«8 of Eternal Truth. Among all the revolutions 
of human things, it maintains its ground ; ever possessing the 
veneration and esteem of mankind, and conferring on the heart, 
which eii^ys it, satisfiMstion and peace. Consult the most remote 
antiqciity. Look to the m^st savage nations of the eartfi. How- 
wild, and how fluctuating soever th^ ideas of men may have 
been, this opinion you wiU find to have slwajrs prevailed, that 

f>robity, truth, and beneficence form the. honour and the exc^ 
ency of man. In this, the philosopher and the savi^, the war^ 
rior and the bennit, join. At this altar all have worshipped* 
Their ofieringsanay have been unseemly. Their notions of vir- 
tue may have been mde, and occasioniilly tainted by ignorance 
and superstition ; but the fimdamental ideas of moral worth have 
ever remained the same. . 

Here then is one point of stability, aliected by no vicissitudes 
of time and life, on which we nr:ay rest Our fortunes may 
change, and our friends may die ; but virtue may still be our 
owii ; and as long as this remains, we are never miserable. TM 
Idle lunll notremove my integrity Jrom me. My rightmumess 
I hold fast y and will not let it go. My heart shall not reproach 
mesa long as Ilitfe.* He who, with the -holy man ofold, can 
hold this language, may with undisturbed mind survey time flyt 
ing away, life decaying, and the whole fashion of the worid 
changing around him. He hath within himself, a source of con- 
solation and hope, independent of all earthly objects. Every 
terrestrial glory sparkles only for a little, with transient bright- 
ness. But virtue shines with eternal and unalterable splendour. 
It derives its origin trom Heaven ; and partakes both of the lus- 
tre, and the stability, of celestial objects. It is the brightness of 
the everlasting light ; the unspotted mirror of God j and the hn- 
age qfhis goodness. 

In the second place, God never changes. Amidst the un- 
ceasing vicissitude of earthly things, there remains at the head 
of the universe an Eternal Protector of virtue, whose throne is 
established for ever. With him there is novariahleness^ neither 
any shadow of turning ; no inconstancy of purpose, and no de- 
cay of wisdom or of power. We know that he loved righte- 
ousness from the beginning of days, and that he will continue to 

* ^ob, xxTii. 5^ 6. 
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love it unalterably to the last . Foraeen by him waa every re* 
volutioD which the course of ages has produced. All the chan- 
ges which happen in the state of nature, or the life of men, were 
comprehended in his decree. How much soever worldly things 
may change in themselves, they are all united in his plan ; they 
constitute one great system or whole, of which he is the Author; 
and which, at its final completion, shall appear to be perfect 
His dominion holds together, in a continued chain, the succes- 
sive variety of human events ; gives stability to things that in 
themselves are fluctuating ; gives constancy even to m^ fashion 
cf the world while it is passing away. Wherefore, though all 
things chan^ on earth, and we ourselves be involved in the ge- 
neral mutability, yet as long as, with trust and hope, we look 
up to the Supreme Being, we rest on the rock cf ages^ aiid are 
safe amidst every change. We possess a fortress to which we 
can have recourse in aU dangers ; a refuge under all storms ; a 
dtoeliing'place in cM generations. 

In the third and last, place, Heaven and immortality pass not 
away. The fleeting scenes of this life are to be considered ai 
no more than ao introduction to a nobler and more permanent 
order of things, when man shall have attained the maturity of 
his being. This is what reason gave some ground to expect; 
what revelation has fuUy confirmed ; and, in confirming it, has 
agreed with the sentiments and anticipations of the good and 
wise in every agie. We are taught to believe, that what we now 
behold, is only the first stage of the life of man. We are ar- 
rived no farther than the t^-eshold ; we dwell as in the outer 
courts of existence^ Here, tents only are pitched ; tabernacles 
erected for the sojourners of a day.v But in the region of eter- 
nity, ail is great, stable, and unchanging. There, tifie mansions 
of the just are prepared ; there, the tUv which hath foundations 
is built ; there is established, the kingdom which cannot be mov- 
ed. Here every thing is in stir and fluetuation ; because here 
good n[ien continue not, but pass onward in the course of being. 
There, all is serene, steady, and orderly ; becMse there remain- 
eth the final rest qfthe people qfChd. Here, all is corrupted by 
our folly and guilt; and of coarse must be transient and vain. 
But there, purcba«ed by the death, and seeored by the resur- 
rection, of the Son of God, b an inheritance inoorrvptiile^ unde-- 
filed, and thatfadeth not away. There reigns that tranquillity 
which is never troubled. There shines tha]t sun which never 
•itsl There ^ows that river (tf pleasures, which is always un- 
rufflcfl and pure. Loking forward to thwe Divine habitations, 
the changes of the present world disappear to the eye of faith ; , 
sxid a good man becomes ashamed of suffering himself to b^ 
dejected by what i^ so soon to pass away. 
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Such are the objects you oOght to oppose to the transient 
fashion of the world \ Virtue, and God, and Heaven. Fixing; 
your regard on these, you will have no reason to complain of 

the lot of man, or the world*s mutability. ^The design of the 

preceeding representation which I gave of the world, was not to 
indulge vain declamation ; to raise fruitless melancholy ; or to 
throw an unnecessary cloud over human life : But to show the 
moderation requisite in our attachment to the world ; and at the 
same time, to point out the higher objects both of attention and 

consolation which religion aflords. Passing and changeable 

as all human things are, among them, however, we must at pre- 
sent aflt our part ; to them we must return from religious medi- 
tation. They are not b^low the regard of any Christian ; for 
they form the scene which Providence has appointed at present 
for his activity, and his duty. Trials and dangers they may of- 
ten present to him ; but amidst these he wiu safely hold his 
course, if, when engaged in worldly affiiirs, he keep in view 
those Divine objects which I have been setting before him. Let 
him ever retain connection with Virtue, and God, and Heaven. 
By them let his conduct be regulated, and his constancy sup- 
ported. So shall he use this toarld without abusing it. He shall 
neither droop under its misfortunes, nor be vainly elated by its 
advantages ; but though all its changes shall carry an equal 
and steady mind ; and in the end shall receive the accomplish- 
ment of the promises of Scripture, that though the ivorldpasseth 
away, and the lust thereof he that doth the will qf Ood^ stiatl 
abide for ever.* 

• I John, li. ir. 
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SERMON LXin. 
On, tranquillity of mind. 



"Ht that doeth these things shall never be moved. 
Psalm xv. 5. 



TRANQUILLrTY of mind, or, in the words of the text, 
a mind not moved or disquieted by the accidents of life, is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest blessings that we can possess on 
earth. It is here mentioned as the reward of the man, whose 
character had been described in this Psalm, as leading a virtu- 
ous life, and discharging his duty towards God and his neighbour. 
It is indeed the ultimate aim, to which the wishes -of the wise 
and reflecting have ever been directed, that with a mind undis- 
turbed by anxieties, cares, and fears, they might pass their days 
in a pleasing serenity. 'Hiey justly concluded that, by enjoying 
themselves in peace, they would enjoy, to the greatest advantage, 
all the comforts of life that came within their reach. 

This happy tranquillity, the multitude conceive to be most 
readily attainable by means of wealth, or at \et#9 of an easy 
fortune ; which they imagine would set them above all the ordi- 
nary disturtiances of life. That it has some effect for thb pur- 
pose, cannot be denied. Pov^ty and straitened circumstances 
are often inconsistent with tranquUlity. To be destitute of those 
cojiveniences that suit our rank in the world ; to be burdened 
with anxiety about making provitton for every day which passes 
over our head ; instead of bringing comfort to a family who 
look up to us for aid, to behold ourselves surrounded with their 
wants and complaints, are circumstances which cannot fail to 

S've much uneasiness to every feeling mind. To take measures, 
erefore, for attaininga competent fortune, by laudable means, 
is wise and proper. Entire negligence of our affairs, and in- 
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diifeience about our worldly circumstances, is, fer the most 

party the consequence of some Tice, or some folly. At the 

same time, I must observe, that the attunment of opulence is 
no certain method of attaining tranquillity, iknbarrassments 
and vexations often attend it ; and long experience has shewn, 
that tranquillity is fur from being always found among the rich. 
Nay, the higher that men rise in the world, the greater d^rees 
of power and distinction which they acquire, they are often the 
£irther removed fifom internal peace. The world aflfords so 
many instances of miseries abounding in the higher ranks of 
life, thai it were needless to enlarge on a topic so generally 
known and admitted. 

Assuming it, therefore, for an undonbted truth, that the mere 
possession of the goods of fortune -may be consistent with the 
want of inward tranquillity, we must look around for other 
more certain grounds of it We must enqotre whether any line 
of conduct can be pointed out» which, independent of external 
situation in the world, shall tend to make us easy in mind; 
shall either bestow, or aid, that tranquillity which all men de- 
sire. The remaining part of this discourse diall be employed 
in suggesting, with great jdainnesa of speed)) such directions as 
appear to me most material on this important subject 

Tm first direction which I have to suggest is, that we imi- 
tate the character of the man who is described in this Psalm, as 
walking tqmghtfyy loorking righteou&nesSj and speaking the 
truth, as he thinketh in hu hsart ; that we study to preserve a 
clear conscience, and to lead a virtuous and honourable, at least 
an inoflensive and innocent life. Of such a man only it can be 
said, that, doing these things, he shall never be moved. So great 
is the power of conscience over every human being, that the 
remembrance of crimes never fails to overthrow tranquillity of 
mind. Be assured, that he who defrauds his neighbour, who has 
ensnared the innocent, has violated his trust, or betrayed his 
friend, shall never enjoy within himself undisturbed quiet His 
evil deeds will at times recur to his thoughts, like ghosts rising 
up in black array before him to haunt his couch. Even the 
sense of a foolish and triflinjg conduct; of a life passed in 
idleness and dissipation; by which, though a man has not been 
guilty of great criohes, he has, however, wasted his substance, 
misspent his time, and brought upon himself just reproach $ 
even this, I say, is sufficient to create much uneasiness and dis* 
quiet to the heart Let him, therefore, who wishes to, enjoy 
h-anquillity, study, above all things, to act an ]rrq)roachabIe 
part With comfort he will rest his head on his pillow at night, 
when he is conscious tliat throughout the day he has been doing 
his duty towards God and man ; when none of the transactions' 
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of that day eome back, in painful Temembranee, to upbraid him. 
To this testimony of a good conscience, tet him be able. 

In the second place, to join humble trust in the favour of God. 
As, after the best endeavours we can use, no man's behaviour will 
be entirely faultless, it ii essential to peace of mind, that we have 
some ground for hope in the Divine mercy, that, through the 
meiits of Jesus Christ, our defects shall be forgiven, and grace 
be shewn us by Heaven. This includes all the duties of fiuth 
and repentance that are required by the Goqpel ; the faithful dis- 
charge of which duties is absolutely necessary for delivering us 
from those fears of another world, which, if not allayed, are suf- 
ficient to banish all tranquSli^ from tte heart Our religious 
principles must at the same time * be sound and pure ; and care- 
fully preserved from the taint of superstition, whose gloomy hor- 
rors, taking possession of weak and ill-informed minds, convert 
what they mistake for religion, into a source of misery. — More* 
over, it is necessary that we be able to place tnuit in Grod, not 
only as our future Judge, but as the present (Governor of human 
affairs. So uncertain is the continuance of every earthly comfort, 
that he who reposes no confidence in the Supreme Disposer of 
events, must be oflen disquieted and dejected. He alone pos- 
sesses firm tranquillity, who, amidst all human vicissitudes, looks 
up, with settled trust, to an Almighty Ruler, as to one under 
whose conduct he is safe. To him alone belongs that happy 
priviledge, described by the Psalmist : He shall not be afraid of 
evil tidings; his heart isfixed^ trusting in the Lord.^ 

I have pointed out the primary and essentiri foundations of 
tranquillity; virtuous conduct, good principles, and pious di^ 
positions. At the same time, a man may be both pious and vir« 
tuous, and yet through some defects in the management of his 
mind and temper, may not possess that happy serenity and 
self-enjoyment, which ought to be the portion of virtue and pie- 
ty. Instances of this will occur to every one who is acquainted 
with the world. We too oflen behold persons, whose principles, 
and whose moral conduct, are in the main unexceptionable^ 
leading an uncomfortable life; through fretfiilness of temper, 
peevishness of manners, or sidtoiness of disposition. There is, 
therefore, some discipline to be studied ; there are some subsidi- 
ary parts of character to be attended to, in order to give piety 
and virtue their full effect for confinrring tnuiquillity . le the con- 
sideration of these secondary means I now proceed. Let me then 
advise you, • 

In tfie third place, to attend to the culture and improvement 
of your minds. A fund of usefid knowledge, and a stock of 
ideas, aftrd much advantage for the eojoyment of tranquillity. 

• PMlm GxH}. 7. 
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I do not mean that eyenr ma& must study to beoome deeply 
learned. The situation of many would not allow it The taste, 
and the habits of others, prevent it But what I mean is, that 
every man who wishes to lead a comfortable life should prpvide 
for himseli^ as much as he can, by means of observation, read- 
ing, and reflecting, a large field of useful thoughts. — ^In a mind 
absolutely vacant, tranquillity is seldom found. The vacancy too 
often will be filled up by bad desires and passions. Whereas the 
mind of a wise man is a kingdom to itseli. In his lonely, or me- 
lancholy hours, he finds always resources within himself, to which 
-he can turn for relief. As there are many occasions when exter- 
nal objects afford no pleasure, it is only by being able to rest on 
the entertainments anorded to himself by his mind, that any one 
can pass his days with self-enjoyment Let me recommend, for 
the same purpose. 

In ihe/ourth place, that we be always careful to provide pro- 
per employment for our time. Regular industry and labour, 
with intervals of ease, is perhaps the state most eondycive of 
any to tranquillity. If our station give no call to industry, it 
will be profitable that we study to have some end or object io 
view, to which our attention shall be directed. Relaxation, fjpom 
intense or incessant pursuit, is requisite for comfort But if 
relaxation degenerate into total idleness, it becomes in a high 
degree adverse to tranquillity. Every man by his nature is 
formed, more or less for action. In a mind that is entirely 
quiescent, and that haa-no object to put it into motion, instead 
of self-enjoyment, there will be constant languor, tediousness, 
and misery. Life stagnates in such a situation, like a pool of 
dead waters ; and the man becomes a burden to himself Vio- 
lent and dangerous pursuits, which distract and embroil those 
who are engaged in them, I cannot be understood to recommend. 
Every one sees how foreign these are to a state of tranquillity. 
But, in the ordinary tenour of calm and easy life, I would advise 
every one to have some end before him ; some object which shall 
bring the mind into action, and fill up the vacuities of time.— 
Provided the object be innocent and of no unsuitable or degra- 
ding nature, it may answer this purpose, though it should not 
be in itself of high importance. It is better for the mind to have 
some determinate direction given it, than to be always left float- 

ins;, as it were, in empty space. ^But about whatever objects 

we are employed, it is still more material to tranquillity, that^ 
in the 

Fifth place, we learn to govern our passions. These are the 
most frequent disturbers of our peace. Necessary as their im- 
pulse is to give activity to the mind, yet if they are not kept in 
subordination to reason, they speedily throw all things into con- 
cision. Such of them as belong to the malignant and unsocial 
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class, evidently tend to produce vexation and disquiet Against! 
suffering these to gain possession of the heart, admonition is 
scarcely necessary. But I must admonish you, that even those 
which are ac^unted of innocent nature, and which therefore 
may lay hold of virtuous minds, if they obtain the entire maste- 
ry, are sufficient to overthrow the tranquillity of life. Let eve- 
ry one therefore, who values that tranquillity, study to retain 
moderation and self-command^ even in the midst of passions 
which have a fair and bland appearance. He will find that the 
gratification of any one of them, compensates not that perpetual 
slavery to which it will reduce him, when it becomes inordinate^/ 

I have farther to admonish you, diat thi« self-command is par- 
ticularly necessary in all that relates to habitual temper. — Ehren 
where strong passions are out of the question, those slight emo- 
tions which ruffle or sour the temper, are sufficient, by their 
frequent recurrence, to poiso n all self-enjoyment He, who 
would possess a tranquil stfC?^ niust, above all things, cultivate 
cahnn^s an d gendeness of dispo sition. He ought especially to 
cultivate iFin thai society, whether domestic or social, with 
which ^ he has most fi^uent intercourse. We all know, that 
there are thousands, who in public, and in formal companies, 
appear to be all gentieness and sweetness, but who, at home, 
and among their nearest relations, give ventj with freedom, to 
the most harsh and peevish dispositions. Such persons are^ot 
likely to enjoy muchre^cojufort For it is the daily amPftf- 
miliar intercourse of ufeTthat temper chiefly exerts its power, 
either for promoting or for disturi)ing the tranquillity of our 
days. On occasions when men come closest together, u, instead 
of meeting in smooth contact, they rub and grate on one another, 
d\ the feelings pr^uced on both sides are of the most offensive 
and displeasing kind. Nothing can be assumed as a more cer- 
tain axiom, than thafhe who allows either inordinate passion^, 
or a cross temper, to govern him, must, though he should pos- 
sess all that flourishing ^rtune can bestow, be a stranger to tran- 
quillity. ^ 

In the sixth place, let me advise you never to expect too much 
from the world. High hopes, and flonJT^tCW^T^ S^e^'^'^ 
ifl tes ' t o- tf S nquillity. When rashly indulged, they are constant- 
ly producing disappointments, llieir indulgence, in the mean 
time, occasions discontent with our present situation ; and he 
who is discontented cannot be happy. One* of the first lessons, 
both of religion and wisdom, is, to moderate our expectations 
and hopes ; and not to set forth on the voyage of life like men who 
expect to be always carried forward with a favourable gale. Let 
your views be suited to your rank and station in the world ; and 
never soar fantastically beyond them. Content yourselves with 
sober pleaspres,^ and form your relish to them. Be thankful 
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when you are free from pain, though you be not in the midst 
Y of high enioyment Be satisfied, if the path you tread be easy 
and smooth, though it be not strewed with flowers. Human life 
admits not of continued pleasure; nor is it always rendered 
happy by great exaltation. Remember, that it is a middle re* 
gion which is the native station of tranquillity. It neither as- 
pires to those heights of the atmosphere where the thunder is 
formed, nor creeps always on the ground. Affect not, on every 
occasion, to put yourselves forward. Be content to retire some- 

X, times into the shade ; and allow others to take their proper place. 

^ It will be easily seen, that I speak not now to the ambitious 

and aspiring; but to those who value tranquillity more Ihaa 
spleodid appearance in the world. \ 

Such persons I also advise, w1ule they expect not too mucb 
from the world, neither, also, to form too high expectations from 
the characters of those on whose friendship they rest, and with 
whom it is their lot to be connected, either in social or domes* 
tic relations. If you have looked for perfection any where, you 
will find yourself disappointed ; and the consequence of this dis- 
appointment will be, that friendship will cool, and disgust suc- 
ceed. If you wish to enjoy comfort in any of your connections, 
take your fellow-creatures as they are, and look for their imper- 
fections to appear. You know you have your own ; bear with 
those of others, as you expect that they are to bear with you. 
As no one is without his failings, few also are void of amiiaJ)le 
qualities. Select for your companions, those who have the great- 
est share of such qualities; and value them accordingly. — In a 
word, make the best of this world as you find it Reckon both 
on the state of human life, and on the society of men, as mixed 
and chequered with good and evil. Carrying always in your 
eye such views of things, you will be best formed to those equal 
spirits, and that reasonable disposition of mind, which make the 
basis of tranquillity. I shall only add, as my 

Seventh, and last, advice on this subject, to mix retreat with 
the active business of the world, and to cultivate habits of seri- 
ous thought and recollection. I before advised those who are 
not particularly engaged in active life, to form to themselves some 
object of pursuit, in order to furnish proper employment to time 
and thought But the great multitude of men are in a different 
situation. Industry is required of them ; business and cares 
press ; and active pursuits occupy their closest attention. He 
who, in this situation, pours himself forth incessantly on the 
world, cannot escape partaking much of its disturbance and 
trouble. Amidst bustle, intrigue, and dissension, he must pass 
many an uneasy hour. Here an enemy encounters him ; there 
a rival meets him. A suspicious friend alarms him one hour ; 
«n ungrateful one provokes him the next. I do not recommend 
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that, for these reasons, he who studies tranquillity should retire 
from all puhhc business, and forsake the haunts of men. This 
"were the retreat of a monk, not of a good and a wise man. 
Tranquillity were too dearly purchased by the neelect of those 
duties which belong to a man, and a Christian. Nor indeed in 
absolute seclusion from the world, is tranquillity ever found. On 
Ihe contrary, when the human mind is cut off from those em- 
ployments for which it was designed by Nature and Providence, 
it preys on itself, and engenders its own misery. Tranquillity 
is always most likely to b^ attained, when the business of the 
world is tempered with thoughtful and serious retreat Cam- 
mune unth your hearts on your bed, and be still. Leaving this 
world to itself, let there be seasons which you devote to your- 
selves, and to God. Reflection and meditation allay the work« 
ings of many unquiet passions ; and place us at a distance froifi 
the tumults of the world. When the mind has either been ruflSed 
or cast down, an intercourse with God and Heaven we find a 
sanctuary to which we can retreat In the hours of contempla- 
tion and devotion, a ffood man enjoys himself in peace. He be^ 
holds nobler objects l^an what wordly men can behold. He as- 
sumes a higher character. He listens to the voice of Nature 
and of God ; and from this holy sanctuary comes forth with a 
mind fortified against the little disturbances of the world. Such 
habits, therefore, cannot be too much recommended to the lovers 
of tranquillity, as powerful subsidiary means for attaining that 
happy state. 

I HAVE thus pointed out what appears to me the discipline of 
religion and wisdom for tranquillity of mind. He that doeth these 

things shall never be moved. ^During the early periods of life, 

vivid sensations of pleasure are the sole objects thought worthy 
of pursuit Mere ease and calmness are despised, as the portion 
of the aeed only and the feeble. Some longer acquaintance with 
the world, with its disappointed hopes and fallacious pleasures, 
teaches almost all men, by d^rees, to wish for tranquillity and 
peace. But you must not imagine, that these are blessings 
which will drop on men of their own accord as soon as they be^ 
gin to desire them. No : the thoughtless and the profligate will 
ever remain strangers to them. They will remain the sport of ev- 
ery accident that occurs to derange their minds, and disturb their 
life. — ^The three great enemies to tranquillity are, Vice, Super- 
stition, and Idleness : Vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind 
with bad passions; Superstition, which fills it with imaginary 
terrors; Idleness, which loads it with tediousness and disgust. 
It is only by following the path which eternal wisdom has 
pointed out, that we can arrive at the blessed temple o( tran- 
quillity, and obtain a station there : By doing, or at least endea- 
vouring to do, our duty to God and man ; by acquiring a humble 
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trust in the mercy and fkvour of God throu^ Jesus Christ; by 
cultivating our minds, and properly employing our time and 
thoughts; by governing our passions and our temper ; by cor- 
recting all unreasonable expectations from the world and from 
men ; and, in the midst of wordly business, habituating ourselves 
to calm retreat and serious recollection. — ^By such means as these, 
it may be hoped, 4hat through the Divine Messing, our days shall 
flow in a stream as unruflted as the human state admits. The 
uncked are like the troubled aea^ when it cannot rest. But the 
work of righteousness is pecuie ; and the effect qf righteousness 
is quietness and assurancefor everJ* 

* Isaiab, xzzii. X7. . 
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SERMON LXIV. 



On the misfortunes of men being chargeable on 
themselves. 



Thtfooluh7k/t»B qfmanperverteih Mfi way^ and his heart /retteih 
against the Lard. — ^Proverbs, six. 3. 



HOW many .complaints do we hear from every quarter, of 
the misery and distress that fill the world ? in these the high 
and the low, the young and the aged, join ; and since the be- 
ginning of time, no topic has been more fertile of declamation 
than the vanity and vexation which man is appointed to suffer. 
But are we certain that this vexation, and this vanity, is alto- 
gether to be ascribed to the appointment of Heaven ? Is there 
no ground to suspect that man himself is the chief and imme- 
diate author of his own sufferings ? What the text plainly sug- 
gests is, tiiat it is common for men to complain groundleady of 
rrovidence ; that they are prone to accuse Crod tor the evilai of 
life, when in reason they ought to accuse themselves ; and that 
after ihi^ foolishness hath perverted their wat/y and made them 
undergo the consequences of their own misconduct, they impi- 
ously,^^ m heart against the Lord. This is the doctrine which 
I now propose to illustrate, in order to silence the sceptic, and 
to check a raining and irreligious spirit I shall for this end 
make some observations, first, on the external, and next, upon 
the internal, condition of man, and then conclude with such se- 
rious and usefid improvement as the subject will naturally sug- 
gest 

^ L Let us consider the external condition of man. We find 
him placed in a world, where he has by no means the disposal 
of the events tiiat happen. Calamities sometimes befid the wor- 
thi^ and the best, which it is K6t In their power to prevent. 
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and where nothing is left them, but to acknowledge and to sub- 
mit to the high hand of Heaven. For such visitations of trial, 
many good and wise reasons can be assigned, which the present 
subject leads me not to discuss. But though those unavoidable 
calamities make a part, yet they make not the chief part, of 
the vexations and sorrows that distress human life. A multi- 
tude of evils beset us, for the source of which we must look to 
another quarter. — No sooner has any thing in the health, or in 
the circumstances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they 
begin to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of 
this life ; they envy the condition of others ; they repine at their 
own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the world. 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken con- 
stitution. But let us ask him, whether we can, fairly and ho- 
nestly, assign no cause for this but the unknown decree of Hea- 
ven. Has he duly valued the blessing of health, and always ob- 
served the rules of virtue and sobriety ? Has he been moderate 
in his life, and temperate in all his pleasures? If now he be 
only paying the price of his former, perhaps fiis forgotten in- 
dulgencies, has he any title to complain, as if he were suffering 
unjustly ? Were you to survey the chambers of sickness and 
distress, you would find them peopled with the victims of intem- 

Cnce and sensuality, and with the children of vicious indo- 
e and sloth. Among the thousands who languish there, you 

would find the proportion of innocent sufferers to be small. 

You would see faded youth, premature old age, and the prospect 
of an untimely grave, to be the portion of multitudes who, in one 
way or other, have brought those evils on themselves ; while yet 
these martyrs of vice and folly have the assurance to arraign 
the hard fate of man, and ix} fret against the Lord. 
. But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another kind ; of 
the injustice of the world ; of the poverty which you suffer, and 
the discouragements under whhch you labour; of the crosses and 
disappointments of which your life has been doomed to be full. — 
Before you give too much scope to your discontent, let me de- 
sire you to reflect impartially upon your past train of life. 

Have not sloth, or pride, or ill-temper, or sinful passions, mis- 
led you often from the path of sound and wise conduct? Have 
you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those opportu- 
nities which Providence offered you, for bettering and advan- 
cing your state ? If you have chosen to indulge your humour 
or your taste, in the gratifications of indolence or pleasure, can 
you complain, because others, in preference to you, have ob- 
tained those advantages which naturally belong to useful labours, 
and honourable pursuits? Have not the consequences of sone 
false steps, into which your passions or your, pleasures have be* 
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trayed you, purraed you through much of your life ; tainted, 
perhaps, your character, involved you in embarrassments, or 
sunk you into n^lect ? I t is an old saying, that every 

man is the artificer of his own fortune in the world. It is cer- 
tain that the world seldom turns wholly against a man, unless 
through his own fault Godliness tSy in gdnerdly profitable unto 
all thifigs. Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, has ever been found the surest road to 
prosperity ; and where men fail of attaining it, their want of suc- 
cess is far oftener owing to their having deviated from that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable bars in it. — 

Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputation of probity. 

Some, by bc*ing too open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 

Others, by bemg fickle and changeable, are distrusted by all. 
The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their disap- 
pointments to any cause, rather than to their own misconduct t; 
and when they can devise no other cduse, they lay them to the 
charge of Providence. Their folly leads them into vices ; their 
vices into misfortunes ; and in their misfortunes ihey/ret against 
the Lord. They are doubly unjust towards God. In their pros- 
perity, they are apt to ascribe their success to their own dili- 
gence, rather than to God's blessing ; and in their adversity, they 
impute their distresses to his providence, not to their own misbe- 
haviour. Whereas the truth is the very reverse of this. — Every 
good and every perfect gift comethfrom above ; and of evil and 
misery, man is the author to himself. 

When firom the condition of individuals, we look abroad to 
the public state of the world, we meet with more proofs of the 
truth o[ this assertion. We see great societies of men torn in 
pieces by intestine dissentions, tumults and civil commotions. 
We see mighty armies going forth, in fwmidable array, against 
each other, to cover the earu with blood, and to fill the air with 
the cries of widows and orphans. Sad evils these are, to which 

this miserable world b exposed. ^But are these evils, I 

beseech you, to be imputed to God ? Was it he who sent forth 
slaughtering armies into the field, or who filled the peaceful 
city with massacres and blood ? Are these miseries any other 
than the bitter fruit of mei^'s violent and disorderly passions ? — 
Are they not clearly to be traced to the ambition and vices of 
princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the 

people ? ^Let us lay them entirely out of the account, in 

thinking of Providence ; and let us think only o{ the foolishness 
qfmen. Did man controul his passions, and form his conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, the 
earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human so- 
cieties would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those 
scenes of mischief and violence which fill the world^ let man be- 
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hold) with shame, the pictures of his vices, his ignorance and 
folly. , Let him be humbled by the mortifying view of his own 
perversenesa ; but let not his heart fret ngainat the Lord, 
From the external condition, let us proceed, 

II. To consider the internal state of man. It is certain that 
much disquiet and misery may be found there, although his out- 
ward condition appear undisturbed and easy. As far as this 
inward disquietuae arises from the stings of conscience, and the 
horrors of guilt, there can be no doubt of its being self-created 
misery ; which it is alto^ther impossible to impute to Heaven. 
But even, when great cnmes and deep remorse, are not the oc- 
casions of torment, how often is poison infused into the most 
flourishing conditions of fortune, by the follies and the passions 
of the prosperous ?, We see them peevish and restless ; corrupt- 
ed with luxury, and enervated by ease ; impatient of the smal* 
lest disappointment ; oppressed with low spirits, and complain- 
ing of every thing around them. How many Hamans^ Hazaels^ 
and HerodSj are there in the world, who, m>m what they suffer 
within, pass their days in more vexation and misery, than they 
who undergo the hai^shipsof poverty ? Dare such men in their 
most discontented moments, charge the providence of Heaven 
with miseries of their own procuring ? Providence had put into 
their hands the fairest opportunity of passing their life with com- 
fort But they themselves blasted every comfort that was offei^ 
ed ; and verified the prediction, ihvX the prosperity of fools shM 
destroy them'^ 

As It is man's own foolishness which ruins his prosperity, we 
must not omit to remark, that it is the same cause which ag- 
gravates and embitters his adversity. That you suffer from the 
external a£9ictions of the world, may often be owing to God's, 
appointment ; but when, in the midst of these, you also suffer 
from the disorders of your mind and passions, this is owing to 
yourselves ; and there are those inward disorders which add the 
severest sting to external afflictions. Many are the resources 
of a good ana a wise man, under all the disasters of life. In the 
midst of them, it is always in his power to enjoy peace of mind, 
and hope in God. He may suffer ; but under suffering he will 
not sink, ^ long as all is sound within. But when £e spirit 
has been wounded by guilt and folly, its wounds open, and bleed 
a fresh, upon every blow that is received from the world. The 
mind becomes sensible and sore to the slightest injuries of for- 
tune ; and a small reverse is felt as an insupportable calamity. 

On the whole, the farther you search into human life, and the 
more you observe the manners and the conduct of men, you will 
be the more convinced of this great truth, that of the distresses 



• Prov. i 32. 
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which friknind in the world, we are the chief authors. Amon^ 
flie nmltituded who are, at this day, bewailing their conditioa 
And lot, it will be found to hold, of far the greater part, that 
they are reaping the Jhiit qf their awn (Mngs ; their iniquities 
are r^^ronring them^ and their backsKdings correcting them. 
Unattainable objecti foolishly pursued, intemperate passions nour- 
ished, vicious pleasures and desires indulged, GkK), and God^s 
holy laws forgotten ; these, these are the great scourges of the 
world ; the great causes of the life of man being so embroiled 
and unhappy. Qod hath ordained our state on earth to be a 
mixed and imperfect state. We have ourselves to bhme for its 
becoming and insupportable one. If it bring forth nothing to us 
but vexation and vanity, we have sown the seeds of that vanity 
and vexation ; and as we have sown, we must reap. — I now pro- 
ceed to make improvement of those truths which we have been 
considering. 

In the^^rf/ place, let us be taught to look upon sin as the 
source of all our miseries. It may sometimes assume the gent^ 
ler names of fidly, irr^ularity, or levity ; but under whatever 
form it appears, it always imports a deviation ft*om that sacred 
law which ought to regulate our conduct. It is still the root that 
beartth gall and toormwood^* and in exact proportion to the 
quantity of this poisonous weed, which we ourselves have infu- 
sed into our cup, we must expect to drink the waters of bitteiv 
ness. If ihe faoKshness of man did not pervert his tvaysy his 
heart would have no occasion to /het against the Lord. He 
would enjoy competent satisfaction in every situation of life ; and, 
under its unavoidable evils, would derive consolation from religion 

and virtue. -Indeed, of every evil which we now endure, of 

those evils which we look upon to be the appointment of Provi- 
dence, as well as of others, sin is ultimately the cause ; as it was 
man's revolt from God, which gave rise originally to those evils, 
and which rendered the chastisements we undergo, in this state 
of discipline, necessary even for the sons qf Crod. ^But at pre- 
sent, we confine our observation tP those miseries of which men 
are the inynediate procurers to themselves; and from them 
alone, wfe find sufficient reason to consider sin as the capital 
foe to man ; as the great troubler and disturber of his life. To 
Providence, then, let us look up with reverence. On sin let our 
indignation be vented ; and, what is of more consequence, against 
sin and all its approaches, let our utmost caution be employed. 
As we proceed through the difierent paths of life, let us accustom 
ourselves to beware of sin, as the hidden snake lurking among 

* Deut. xxiz. 18. 
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the grass, from whose &tal touch we must fly in haste, if we wouU 
not experience its stinir.--^-Too many have no just apprehen- 
sions of this danger. Pools j said the wise man, fnakea mock fU 
sin, A fool indeed he must be, who dares to think lightly of it 
He shews not only the depravity of his heart, but, wlMt perhaps 
he will be more ashamed to be charged with, he shews his igno* 
ftuice of the world. He shews that he knows not, he understands 
not, even his worldly interest, nor the interest and hapfuness of 
human society. 

In^e ^eeo/u/ place, let us learn, from what has been set forth, 
one of the most awful and important of all truths, the reality 
of a Divine government exercised over the worid. Blind must 
that man be who discerns not the most striking marks of it, in 
the doctrine which has been under our review. If there be a 
sceptic, who contends, that unrestrained liberty in the gratifica- 
tion of desire is given to man ; that, in the sight of his Creator, 
all actions are equal ; and that no rule of moral conduct hath been 
prescribed, or by any penalty enforced ; in order to confute such 
a man, we have not recourse to reasonings, but simply appeal to 
plain and obvious facts. We bid him look only to the life of man ; 
and take notice how every vice is, by the the constitution of things, 
connected with misery. We bid him trace the history of any 
one, with whose conduct he had particular occasion to be acquaint- 
ed ; and observe, whether the chief misfortunes which pursued 
him were not brought upon him by his own misbehaviour. We 
bid him remark in the history of nations, whether public virtue 
has not always exalted them; and whether licentiousness and 
crimes have not paved the way for their ruin. These are testi- 
monies to the truth of religion which cannot by any sophistry be 
evaded. This is a voice, which speaks its warnings loud and 
strong to every heart 

The svstem upon which the Divine government at present (hto- 
ceeds, plainly is, that men's own wickedness should be appointr 
ed to correct them ; that sinners should be snared in the work qf 
their hands, and sunk in thynt which themselves fiad digged; 
that the backslider in heart should be filled with his own ways. 
— Of all the plans which could have been devised for the govern- 
ment of the world, this approves itself to reason, as the wisest 
and most worthy of God ; so to frame the constitution of things, 
that the Divine laws should in a manner execute themselves, 
and carry their sanctions in their own bosom. When the vices 
of men require punishment to be inflicted, the Almighty is at no 
loss for ministers of justice. A thousand instruments of ven* 
geance are at his command ; innumerable arrows are always in 
his quiver. But such is the profound wisdom of his plan, that 
no pecliar interposals of power are requisite. He has no occa- 
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sion to step irom his throne, and to interrupt the order of na- 
ture. With that majesty and solemnity which befits Omnipo- 
tence. He pronounces, Ephraim is joined to his idols ; let him 
alone.* He leaves transgressors to their own ^ilt, and punish- 
ment follows of course. Their sins do the work of justice. They 
lift the scourge ; and with every stroke which they inflict on the 
criminal) they mix this severe admonition, that as he is only 
reaping the fruit of his own actions, he deserves all that he suffers. 
^From what has been said, 1 might take occasion, 

In the third place, to show the injustice of our charging Pro^ 
vidence with a promiscuous and unequal distribution of its fa- 
vours amon^ the good and the bad. That unequal distribution 
takes place m appearance only, not in reality. The whole con- 
duct of Providence sufficiently marks, which of those classes of 
men it blesses and protects. The prosperity of sinners is no 
more than a deceitful show. The great materials of happiness 
are provided for the virtuous ; and evil never fails to pursue the 
wicked. I shall close the discourse with observing, 

In the/ourth and last place, the necessity which plainly arises 
from our present condition, of looking up to God for direction, 
and aid in the conduct of life. The result of the whole doctrine 
I have now delivered is, that man's happiness or misery is in a 
great measure, put into his own hands. In vain he complains 
of Providence. If his heart /ret against the Lordy it is only be- 
cause his foolishness hath perverted his way : for on himself, and 
his own behaviour, it depends, to be free of those miseries which 
harass the wicked. — ^But, alas ! when we say, that this depends 
upon man, on what uncertain ground do we place his security ? 
Is man, when left to himself, equal to this high trust that is re- 
posed in him, this important charge that is committed to him, of 
attaining happiness, by wise and irreproachable conduct ? — Incon- 
stant as he is in virtue, variable in his resolutions, soft and yield- 
ing in his nature to a thousand temptations ; how shall he guide 
himself through such slippery and dangerous paths as those of hu- 
man life ; where many hidden precipices surround him ; many 
&lse lights lead him astray ; and where the consequence of every 
step he takes may be destruction and ruin ? — 

Thankful let us be to Heaven, that in this situation, a merci- 
ful guide stretches out his hand to aid us ; that a celestial light 
shines upon us from above; that a divine Spirit is promised 
to illuminate and strengthen us. Let us humbly request of 
Heaven, that this Spirit of the Almighty may ever be our 
guide ; never presumptuously trusting in our own wisdom, but 
listening attentively to the voice of God ; and in all our ways 

• Hooea, ir. 17, 
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admowkdging him who oidy can dirtct wr f^^our.^— Upon ^ 
whole let us bold fast the persuasion of these fundamental truths $ 
— ^that, in all his dispensations, God is just and good; that tlie 
cause of all the troubles we suffer is in ourselves, not in Him^ 
that virtue is the surest guide to a hqipy life; that he who fiw 
sakes this guide, enters upon the path of death ; but ^t he who 
VHMeth vprigMlj/j toalketh mrely ; and that b# who tupeth tha 
oommandmentf k^eptth his own mU. 
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On integrity as the guide of lite. 



l%e i$UegrUy qf ihe tonight shall gtUde #A€m.— Proverbs^ 

xi. 9. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS and sin, are, in this book of Proverbs, 
frequently contrasted with each other, and the advantages of 
die former displayed. The righteous man is shown to be more 
excellent than hie neighbour, as the waye in which he walks are 
ways qf pleasantness, while ttie ways qf transgressors is hard. 
Honour is represented as attending the one« while shame is the 
portion of the other. The path of the one leads to lilb ; that 
of the other to destruction. In the text, an advantaee of right- 
eousness is specified, ipi^iich is not commonly attended to, and 
which some will not readily allow that it possesses. We are 
told by the wise man, that it affords light and direction to con- 
duct, and will prove our best guide ttetNieh all the intricacies 
of life. T%e integrity qfthe tonight shiM guide them ; or, as 
it is added, to the same purpose, m a following verse, the righte* 
ousness of the perfect shall (Urtct his way . 'Hiere are many who 
will admit, that integrity is an amiable quality ; that it is enti- 
tled to much respect, and in most cases ought to influence our 
behaviour; who, nevertheless, are unwiHing to allow it the chief 
place in the direction of their worldly conduct lliev hold^ that 
a certain artful sagacity, founded upon knowledge of the world, 
is the best conductor of every one who would be a successful ad- 
venturer in life ; and that a strict attention to int^^ty, as his 
only ^ide, would often lead him into danger and £stress. In 
opposition to tenets of this kind, I now purpose to shew that, 
amidst all perplexities and dangers, there is no guide we^can 
jchoose so safe, and so successfiu on the whole, as the int^rity 
of an upright mind ; and that, upon every trying occasion, prin- 
ciples of probity and honour will conduct a good man throu^ 
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life with more advantage^ than if he were to act upon the most 
refined system of worldly wisdom. 

It will not take much time to delineate the character of the 
man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and easily un- 
derstood. He is one who makes it his constant rule to follow the 
road of duty according as the word of God, and the voice of 
his conscience, point it out to him. 

He is not guided merely by affections, which may sometimes 
give the colour of virtue to a loos^ and unstable character. The 
upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, which deter- 
mines him to esteem nothing but what is honourable, and to 
abhor whatever is base and unworthy in moral conduct Hence 
you find him ever the same ; at all tintes, the trusty friend, the 
affectionate relation, the conscientious man of business, the pious 
worshipper, the public-spirited citizen. He assumes no borrow- 
ed appemnce. He seeks no mask to cover bim ; for he acts no 
studied part ; but he is in truth what he appears to be, full of 
truth, candour and humanity. In all his pursuits, he knows 
RO path but the fair and direct one ; and would much rather 
fiiil of success, than attain it by reproachful means. He never 
shews you a smiling countenance, while he meditates evil against 
you in his heart He never praises you among your fiiends ; 
and then joins in traducins you among your enemies. You 
will never find one part of his character at variance with ano- 
th^. In his manners, he is simfrfe and unafTected ; in all his 
proceedings, open and consistent — Such is the man of int^rity 
spoken of in ^e text. Let us now proceed to shew, in what 
manner, and with what efiect, integrity serves for the guide of 
his life. 

Evert one who has begun to make any progress in the 
"ivorid, will be sensible, that to conduct himself in human affairs 
with wisdow and propriety, is often a matter of no small di£S- 
culty. Amidst that variety of characters, of jarring disposi- 
tions, and of interfering interests, which take place among those 
with whom we have intercourse, we are frequently at a stand as 
to the part most prudent for us to choose. Ignorant of what is 
passiog in the breasts of those around us, we can form no more 
than doubtful conjectures concerning the events that are likely 
to happen. They may take some turn altogether different from 
the course in which we have imagined they were to run, and 
according to which we had formed our plans. The slightest in* 
cident often shoots out into important consequences, of which 
we ^ere not aware. The labyrinth becomes so intricate, that 
the most sagacious can lay hold on no clue to guide him through 
it : He finds himself embarrassed, and at a loss how to act — 
In public and in private life, in managing our own concerns, 
and in directing those of others, the doubt started by the wise 
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man frequently occun» ; Who knoweth what is good/)9r man in 
this l%fe ? While thus fatipcued with conjecture, we remain per- 
jdexed and undetermined in our choice ; we are at the same 
time pulled to different sides, by the various emotions which be- 
long to our nature. On one hand, pleasure allures us to what 
is agreeable ; on the other, interest weighs us down to^'ards what 
seems eainful. Honour attracts us towards what is splendid; 
and indolence inclines us to what is easy. In the consultations 
which we hold with our own mind, concerning our conduct, 
how often are we thus divided within ourselves ; puzzled by the 
uncertainty of future events, and distracted by the contest of 
different inclinations ? 

It is in such situations as these, that the principle of inte^ 
erity interposes to give light and direction. While worldly men 
fluctuate in the midst of those perplexities which I have described, 
the virtuous man has one Oracle, to which he resorts in every 
dubions case, and whose decisions he holds to be infallible. He 
consults his conscience. He listens to the voice of God. Were 
it only on a few occasions that this Oracle could be consulted, 
its value would be less. But it is a mistake to imagine, that 
its responses are seldom given. Hardly is there any material 
transaction whatever in human life, any important question 
that holds us in suspense as to practice, but the difference be- 
tween right and wrong will shew itself; and the principle of in- 
teii^ty will, if we listen to it impartially, give a clear decision. 
Whenever the mind is divided within itself, conscience is seldom 
or never neutral. There is always one side or other to which 
it leans. There is always one scale of the balance, into which it 
throws the weight of some virtuej or some praise ; of some- 
thing that is just and true^ lovely ^ honesty and qf good report. — 
These are the forms, which rise to the observation of the up- 
right man. By others they may be unseen, or overlooked ; but, 
in his eye, the lustre of virtue outshines all other brightness. 
Wherever this pole-star directs him, he steadily holds his course. 

^Let the issue of that course be ever so uncertain ; let his 

fnends difler from him in opinion; let his enemies clamor; he 
is not moved ; his purpose is fixed. He asks but one question 
of his heart. What is the most worthy and honourable part? 
What is the part most becoming the station which he possesses, 
the character which he wishes to bear, the expectations which 
good men entertain of him ? Being once decided as to this, he 
hesitates no more. He 9huts his ears against every solicitation* 
He pursues the direct line of integrity, without turning either Jo 
the right hand or to the f^. " It is the Lord who calleth. Hiia 

" I follow. Let him order what seemeth good in his sight. 

It is in this manner that the integrity of the upright acts as 
their guide.'^ 
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. But as, upon a ^perficial view, it may appear haitardoas to 
Jdace ourselves entirely under such a guide» let us now proceed 
to consider what can be said in defence of this plan of conduct, 
and what advantages serve to recommend it 

In theory/ place, I afSrm, that the guidance of integrity is 
the safest under which we can be placed ; Hiat the road in which 
it leads us is, upon the whole, the freest from dangers. Perfect 
immunity from danger is not to be expected in this life. We 
can choose no path, in which we may not meet with disappoint- 
ments and mbfortunes. Our life, at the best^ is a pilgrimage, 
and perils surround it Against these perils, the men of me 
world imagine that craft ana dexterity furnish the best defence ; 
and if, in any instance, they overreach the upright, they consi- 
der it as a manifest decision in &vour of their plan. But, instead 
of I'esting on a few instances, let us take an extensive survey of 
the course of human affiiirs. Let us enquire who die persons 
are that, in all the different lines of life, have gone through the 
world with most success; and we shall find, that the men of pro- 
bity and honour form by far the most considerable part of the 
list ; we shall find that men of plain understanding, acting up- 
on fair and direct views, have much oftener prospered, than men 
of the ikepcst policy, who were devoid of principle. How few 
are the instances of persons who, by fidelity, worth, and stead- 
fast adherence to their duty, have either lost their fortunes, or 
incurred general displeasure, in times when human affairs were 

} proceed it) G( in their ordinary train? But how numerous and 
requent are the examples of those whose prospects have been 
blasted, whose circumstances have been ruined, and their names 
!sunk into contempt, by vice and dishonesty ? 

The man of the world aim; at higher things, and more rapid 
success, than the man of moderation and virtue. But, at the 
same time, he incurs greater risks and dangers. No calculation 
of probabilities can insure safety to him who is acting a deceit- 
ful part Amidst the unforeseen vicissitudes of the world, he 
has to dread not only disappointment to his plans, but the mise- 
ries also which detected fallacies may bring on his head. He 
walks on the edge of precipices, where a single false step may 
be fatal. He follows a wandeiing light, which, if it fail of 
guiding him by a short path to the palace of ambition, lands 
him in the pit, or the lake. Whereas, he who follows the gui- 
dance of Integrity, walks in the high road on which the light of 
the sun shines. He sees before him the habitation of peace, to 
which his steps are directed ; and if he be longer in arriving 
at it, he is sure of neither wandering far astray, nor of meet- 
ing on his road with any forms of unusual terror. ^Let it be 

always remembered, that the principle of int^ity which directs 
a good man, is far from excluding prudence in the conduct of 
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life. It implies no iipproyident or thou^tless simplicity. On 
the contrary, it is closely connected with true wisdom. A man 
of enlarged capacity, and extensive views, is always upright 
Craft is merely the supplement of inferior abilities. It charac- 
terizes a narrow comprehension, and a little mind. As the 

path of integrity is on the whole the safest path of conduct ; 

. In the second place, it is unquestionably the most honourable.^ 
Integrity is the foundation of all that is high in character 
among maiJund. Other qualities may add to its splendour ; but, 
if this essential requisite be wanting, all their lustre fades. 
Weve I drawing the character of one who claimed the admira- 
tion of the world ; anil after I had ascribed to him eloquence, 
valour, and every endowment that is most shining and captivat- 
ing, did I add, that he was a man of too much art to be trusted, 
I appeal to every one, whether, by this smgle stroke, the whole 
character would not be sunk and def;nided ? An interested and . 
crafty man may perhaps rise into influence and high station ; he 
may be a rich anid a powerful, but will never be a great man. 
He may be feared, and externally honoured and courted ; but in 
the secret thoughts of men he finds no respect We all feel, 
that magnanimous sentiments cannot dwell in the same breast 
with selfishness and deceit 

He who rests upon an internal principle of virtue and honour^ 
will act with dignity and a boldness, of which they are inca- 
pable who are wholly guided by interest He \% above those 
timid suspicions, and cautious restraints, which fetter and em- 
barrass their conduct That firmness whicli the cousciouaness 
of rectitude inspires, gives vigour and force to liis exertions on 
every great occasion, it adds double weight to ^11 the abilities of 
which he is possessed. It even supplies the place of those abi- 
Uties in which he is defective. They who oppose him are obli- 
ged to honour him. They look up to him w^ith a secret awe, as 
to one who moves above them in a superior sphere ; regardless 
of their good or ill opinion, of their promise or their threat- 
enings : Uke one of those celestial luminaries which holds its 
course through its orbit, without being aflTected by any commo- 
tions among the elements below. Such a man is trusted, and 
relied upon, as well as esteemed, because all know where to find 
him, and upon what system h^ acts. He attaches friends and 
followers to himself, without courting them; and though his 
progress towards £une should be slow, and interrupted at first 
by crooked arts, it is nevertheless certain and sure. The public 
may be misled for a while, in judging of real merit ; but it is 
seldom unjust at the last As persons continue to come forward 
to view, and to act their part in trying circumstances, their 
VOL II. «6 - . . 
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charactel^ are at length fully ascertained ; and, almost always, 
rated as they deserve. How corrupt soever the world may be, 
they cannot withhold approbation from him whose conduct is 
marked by uniform integrity and honour. Enenues he will have^ 
but the public fovours him ; the multitude of men wish him sue* 
oess ; and destine him, in their thoughts, to every step of his 
preferment, before he arrives at it. 

In the third place, the plan of conduct on which the man of 
integrity proceeds, is the most comfortable; that is, attended 
with the greatest satisfaction in a man's own mind. Amidst 
the various and perplexing events of life, it is of singular ad- 
vantage to be kept free from doubt, as to the part most proper 
to be chosen. He who consults nothing but worldly interest, 
must, upon every turn of fortune, undergo much painful sus- 
pense. He is obliged to listen with anxious ear to every whis- 
per of report; and, upon every new aspect which the face of 
afiairs assumes, must study how to place himself in a new pos- 
ture of defence. But the man of principle is a stranger to these 
inward troubles. His time is not lost, nor his temper fretted, 
by long and anxious consultations. One light always shines 
itpon him from above. One path, the path of integrity, always 

opens clear and distinct to his view. ^But this is not his only 

advan^ge, to be freed from embarrassment, by having plac^ 
himself under the charge of one constant guide. He is also 
rewarded-with the sense of having chosen his guide well and 
wisely. * He is delivered fron> all inward upbraidings, from all 
misgivings of mind, from all alarms founded on the dread of 
discovery and disgracel A good conscience enables him to 
look back on the part which he has acted, with satisfaction ; 
and to look forward to the issue which it may bring, widiout 
concern. It is in the case of one issue only, that the man who 
acts from vvorldly interest can enjoy satisfaction ; that is, when 
his designs have succeeded according to his wish. But it is the 
felicity of the man who acts under the direction of integrity, 
that, in every issue, he has something to comfort him. Though 
success has failed him, the consolation remains of having done 
his dut}', and studied to approve himself to God. 

This reference of all his actions to Divine approbation, fur- 
nishes another source of satisfaction and peace. He looks up, 
with pleasing hope, to a Protector in the Heavens, who loveih 
righteousness^ aiid whose countenance behokteth the upright. 
The man of worldly wisdom is conscious of having no tide tO the 
favour of that high administration which rules the universe. By 
quitting the path of righteousness, he has left that straight road, 
in which God had appointed^im to walk. He has taken the di- 
t^ction of his way to himself, and chosen to be his owa guide 
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and master. To his owd abilities, therefore, such as they are^ 
he must trust ; and is become wholly responsible for the issue 
of his conduct But the man of virtue hath oommitted his way 
to the Lord. He follows the diving signal. He co-operates 
with the Divine purpose. The power which sways the universe, 
is engaged on his side. By natural consequence, he has ground 
to expect that any seeming disappointments which he may now 
incur, shall be over-ruled at Uie end to some salutary effect 
Hence that/^eore of God keepitig the hearty to which worldly 
men are strangers. Hence a degree of firmness and resolution 
in conduct, which it is impossible for them to possess. Especial, 
ly when we add, 

In the fourth and last place, that he who thus pursues a 
oourse of integrity, has always in his view the prospect of im- 
mortal rewards. That surely is the wisest direction of conduct, 
which is most amply recompensed at last But what recompense 
can worldly wisdom bestow, comparable to what is promised by 
the gospel to them who, by patient continuance in weH-doing, 

look for glory ^ honour ^ and immortality. ^The recompense 

indeed is distant, but the hope of it is present ; and hope is one 
of the most powerful principles of human action. Let a man be 
firm m the belief that he is acting under the immediate protec- 
tion of Heaven, and that through all eternity lie shall be reward- 
ed for what be now performs ; and as far as this belief is pi'cva- 
lent, his conduct will be steady and determined, Wlierevei' re- 
ligion directs him to hold his course, he will advance with intre- 
pidity. He will submit to restraints without reluctance. He 
will meet dangers without fear. To every motive \vUich reason 
^suggests in favour of virtue, the hope of life eternjil adds super- 
natural strength. — ^Accordingly, in the behaviour of many holy 
men, under the^iost Uying circumstances of distress, we behold 
this effect eminently exemplified. It appears, with much lustre, 
in the spirited and magnanimous sentiments of the Apostle Paul, 
when he had the prospect of death before him. Behold I go 
bound in the spirit to Jerusalem^ not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there, save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
thai bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these things 
move me; neither count I my life dear unto myself so that 
I may finish my course unthjoy.* I am now ready to be 
offered^ and the time of my departure is at hand, I have 
fought a good fight ; I have finished my course; I have kept 
the faith, iknceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness J which the Lord^ the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day.1 

• Acts, XX. 22, 23, 24 t 2 Timothy, iv 6, 7, 8. 
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Thus I have endeayoured to shew io what manner die m/ey- 
rity cf the upright guides them ; and what the advantages are, 
of placing ourselves under its guidance. If it be the line of safe- 
ty, or the line of honour, which we choose to pursue ; if we con- 
sult our present comfort, or look forward to future rewards ; in 
all these respects, the course which integrity points out is by ftr 
the most eligible. 

It is a great recommendation of the guidance offinred to us by 
integrity, that it is easily understood by all men. Plans of world- 
ly policy are deep and intricate ; and experience shows bow of- 
ten the ablest persons are mistaken in the measures which they 
adopt for carrying them on. But when men's intentions are bit 
and upright, it will be found, that a moderate share of understand- 
ing and attention is all that is requisite, for conducting themselves 
with safety and propriety. Providence never intended, that the 
art of living happily in this world should depend on that deep 
penetration, that acute sagacity, and those refinements of thought, 
which few possess. It bu desJit more gracbudy with us; and 
made happiness to depend on uprightness of intention, much more 
than on extent of capacity. For the most part, the first senti- 
ment which strikes a good man, concemmg what he ought, dr 
ought not to do, is the soundest, and suggests the best and wis* 
est counsel. When he hesitates, and begins to deliberate how 
far his duty, or his honour, can be reconciled to what seems his 
interest, he is on the point of deviating into a dangerous path* 
At the same time, it is of great consequence, that he who seeks 
to surrender his conduct to the direction of int^rity should be 
well apprised of what true int^rity reauires. liet him guard 
against burdening conscience unnecessarily; lest a superstitioas 
r^ard to trifles lead him to relax in matters of higher obligation. 
Let him avoid minute scrupulosity, on the onej^nd. Let him 
keep at a distance from loose casuistry, on the other. But ifdien 
he is satisfied that his conscience has been well informed, let him, 
without wavering, adhere to its dictates in the whole of his con- 
duct This will prove the truest wisdom both for this worid and 
the next. — ^For fie who walketh uprightly^ walketh surefy. 
The path qfthejust is as the shining light : And it shall Mtne* 
more and more unto the perfect day. 
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"Shall tve receive good at the hand qf CM, and shall we 
not receive evil .^— Job, ii. 10. 



FEW subjects of religious exhortation are of more gene- 
ral concern, than those which respect tbe distresses incident to 
human life. For no society, no family, no person, caa expect 
to be long exempted from them ; and when we speak of tlie 
prosperous, we can only mean those who are more rarely sub- 
lect to them than others. Now, under those distress^^ religion 
performs two oflBces : it teaches us how we ought to bear them ; 
and it assists us in thus bearing them. Materials for both are 
found in the words of the teitt, which contain a sentiment so na- 
tural and just, as to carry conviction to every reasonable mind. 
They were the words of Job, at a time when, to his other cala- 
mities, this domestic affiction was added, that one who ought to 
have assauged and soothed his sorrows; provoked his indignation 
by an impious speech. 7Vum speakesty Job replies, as one of the 
foolish women speaketh : What f shall we receive good at the 
hand of Oody and shall we not receive evilf Three instructions 
naturalUy arise from the text : First, that this life is a mixed state 
of ^ood and evil : Secondly, That boHi fte goods and the evils 
in it proceed fix)m Grod : And, thirdly, That there are Just rea- 
sons for our receiving with patience the evils of life, from the 
same hand which bestows its goods. • 

I. This life is a mixed state of good and evil. This is a 
matter of feet, which will be denied oy none, and on which it 
is not neceswry to bestow much illustration. It is evident to 
the slightest inspection, that nothing here is unallayed and pure. 
Every man's state is chequered with alternate griefs and joys, 
disappointment and success. No condition is altogether stable. 
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No life preserves always the same tenor. The vicissitiides of 
the world sometimes brins forward the afflicted into more com- 
fortable circumstances ; and often trouble the joy of the prosper- 
ous. This is the train in which human afiairs have ever been 
found to proceed ; and in which we may expect them always tO' 
go on. 

But though this be universally admitted in speculation, and of- 
ten confessed in discourse, the misfortune is, that few thin^ of ap- 
pljnng it to their own case. The bulk of mankind discover as 
much confidence in prosperity, and as much impatience under 
the least reverse, as if Providence had first given them assur- 
ance that their prosperity was never to change, and afterwards 
had cheated their hopes. Whereas, what reason ought to teach 
us, is to adjust our mind to the mixed state in which we find 
ourselves placed; never to presume, never to despair; to be 
thankful for the goods which at present we enjoy, and to expect 
the evfls that may succeed. — ^Thou hast been admitted to par- 
take of the feast of life. Its good things are distributed, in va- 
rious portions, among the guests. Thou hast had thine allotted 
share. Complain not, when thy portion is removed. It is not 
permitted to any one, to remain always at the banquet 

II. We are taught by the text, that both the goods and the 
evils which compose this mixed state, come from the hand of 
God. A little reflection may convince us, that, in Grod's world, 
neither good nor evil can happen by chance. If there were any 
one moment, in which God quitted the reins of the universe, and 
sufiered any power to interfere with his administration, it is evi- 
dent, 4hat, from that moment, the measures of his govern^ 
ment must become disjointed and incomplete. He who governs 
all things, must govern continually ; and govern the least things 
as well as the greatest He never slumbersy nor sleeps. There 
are no void spaces, no broken plans, in his administration ; no 
blessings that drop upon us without his intention ; nor any cros- 
ses that visit us, unaent by him. I am the Lord, and there is 
none else. I form the light, and create darkness. I makepeace, 
and create evil. J the Lord do all these things* 

How it has come to pass, that this life should contain such a 
mixture of goods .and evils, and that the mixture too should be 
of God's appointment, gives rise to a difficult enquiry. For how 
can any thing but what is good, proceed from the Crod of love? 
Can darkness issue from the source of light ? or can it be any 
satisfaction to the Father of mercies, to behold the sorrows of 
creatures whom he has made ? — Here there was room for much 
perplexity, till revelation informed us, that the mixture of evils 
in man's estate is owing to man himself. Had he continued |i» 

• Isaiah, xl?. 6, 7. 
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God originally maHe him, he would hare received nothing but 
-good from his Creator. His apostacy and corruption opened the 
gates of the tabernacle of darkness. Misery issued forth, and has 
ever since pursued him. In the present condition of his nature^ 
that misery is partly punishment, partly trial. He is become in- 
capable of bearing uninterrupted prosperity ; and, by the mixture 
of evils in his lot, mercifol designs are carried on for his im- 
provement and restoration. 

What the text leads us at present to consider is, the effect that 
will follow from imitating the example of Job, and referring to 
the hand of the Almighty, the evils which we suffer, as well as 
the goods which we enjoy. Such a reference of the distressful 
events of our life to Uie appointment of Heaven, not only is 
a duty which piety requires, but tends also to mitigate distress, 
and to suggest consolation. For to dwell, as is too commonly 
done, upon the instruments and subordinate means of our trou- 
ble, is frequently the cause of much grief, and much sin. 

When we view our sufferings as proceeding merely from our fel- 
low-creatures, the part which they have acted in bringing them 
upon us, is often more grating than the suffering itself. The un- 
reasonableness, perhaps, of an enemy, the treachery of a friend, 
the ingratitude or insolence of one whom we had much obli^d, 
add weight to a load laid upon us by means so provoking. The 
thoughts of their malignity, or of our own neglect in guarding 
against it, serve to poison the sore. Whereas, if, instead of look- 
ing to men, we behold the cross as coming from God, these ag- 
gravating circumstances would eflect us less *, we would feel no 
more than a proper burden ; we would submit to it more patiently ; 
and many resources would open to us, as shall in a little be 
shewn, from thinking of the hand that lays it on. Had Job, 
when dispoiled of all his substance, thought of nothing but the 
Chaldeans and Sabeans who robbed him, with what violent pas- 
sions would he have been transported, and with what eager de- 
sires of revenge tormented ? Whereas, considering them as 
rods and instruments only in the divine hand, and receiving the 
correction as from the Almighty himself, the tumult of his mind 
subsided ; and with respectful composure he could say. The Lard 
gave ; and the Lard hath taken away : Blessed be the name 
9if the Lard! This leads me, 

ni. To consider the last, and most important instruction, ari- 
sing fron^ the text ; namely, that there are many reasons why we, 
who receive ^ood from the hand of God, should receive with pa- 
tience the evils which he is pleased to inflict. This is strongly 
conveyed by that interrogatory form of speech, in which the sen- 
timent of Job is expressed : Whaf ? shall toe receive goad at the 
hand af Gad^ and shall we nat receive evil? In order to unfold 
all that is contained in this appeal made to every man'a conscience, 
let us consider. 
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In ihejirst place, that the good thinsa which God haa beatow- 
edy afford sufficient evidence for our believing, that the evila 
which he sends, are not causelessly or wantonly inflicted. Did 
we live in a world which bore the marks of a malicious or cruel 
governor, there might be reason for distrusting every step of 
his conduct. But in the world which we inhabit, we behold, 
on the contrary, plain marks of predominant goodness. We 
behold the structure of the universe, the order of nature, the 
general course of Providence, obviously arranged with a bene- 
volent r^ard to the welfare of men. All the art and contrivance 
of which the divine works are full, point to this end ; and the 
more they are explored, create the firmer belief, that the good- 
ness of the Deity gave rise to the system of creation. ^What 

is the condusion to be thence drawn, but that, in such parts of 
the divine administration as appear to us harsh and severe, the 
same goodness continues to preside, though exercised in a hidden 
and mysterious manner. 

Let me desire you to consider, whether, if some powerful 
friend had placed you in an opulent and comfortable station, and 
in the general conduct of your aflairs, had discovered the most 
disinterested kindness, you would not ascribe any occasional 
discouragements you received, to some unknown reason or cause, 
rather t^ to his unfaithfulness or cruelty ? Ought not the ex- 
perience which we have had, and the discovery which all nature 
affords, of the divine goodness, to lead us to put a like construction 
on the evils which we suffer from a hand that hath so frequently 

loaded us with good ? Have we forgotten, in the midst of our 

complaints, who brought us into the light of day ; who watched 
over our helpless in&ncy ; who reared our growing childhood ; 
and, through ten thousand surrounding dangers, has been our 
protector and guardian until this day ? How often has he rescued 
us from sickness and death, and made our hearts glad with unex- 
pected comforts ? Now, that some cloud is thrown over our pros- 
perity, or some blessing withdrawn, hi which for a time ve had 
r^oiced, can we ims^ne that there is no good cause for this change 
of his proceeding? Shall we suspect that his nature is entirely 
altered ? Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? Hath he in anger 
shut up his tender mercies! No; let us say with the Psalmist, 
Thisismy infirmity ^ but I will remember ttie works qf the Lord. 
I unll remember the years of the right hand qfthe Most High.* 
One signal work of the Most High, at least, let us remeq^ber, and 
rejoice in the remembrance of it; even that final remedy which 
he has provided for all the evils occasioned by sin, in the redemp- 
tion of the world accomplished by Jesus Chnst He who spared 
nQt his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, will he^ 

• Psalm Ixrvii. 9, IQ. 
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in any caae, wantonly afflict the children of men with superfluous 
and unnecessary sorrows ? Is not this a proof so satisfactory, sa 
express and demonstratire, of the gracious purposes of Grod, as 
should dispose us to take in good part every Uiing which pro- 
ceeds from him? Consider, 

In the second place, that the good things we receive from God 
are undeserved, the evils we suffer are justly merited. Every 
reasonable person must feel the weight of this consideration, for 
producing patience and submission. For, though to suffer at 
any rate oe grievious, yet to suffer unjustly is doubly gs^hne. 
Wliereas, when one receives a mixed portion, whereof the goods 
are above his deserts, and the evils below his deserts, to complain, 
in such a case, is unreasonable ; there is more ground for being 
thankfuL All, it is true, have not deserved evil equally. Yet 
all of us deserve it more or less^ and to merit good at the hand 
of the Lord, is what none of us can pretend. At the best, we^ 
are but unprqfUable servants. Even this is more than we are 
entitled to daiou For if God were to enter intojudgment with 
us, who could stand before him? who could justify ^imself in his 
sight ? When the most inoffensive compare their conduct with 
God's holy law; when they reflect upon the duties they have 
omitted, and the actual guilt they have contracted, they will find 
more reason to accuse themselves, than to complain of the divine 
chastisement Whatever innocence any of us may plead, nay, 
whatever merit we may daini, with respect to men and the 
world, we suffer no more than what we deserve from the Gover- 
nor of the world ; and of his displeasure, we know that the wrath 
of man is no other than the instrument. 

Not only all of us have done evil, but what ought to be par- 
ticularly attended to, God has a just title to punish us for it. — 
Although a man know that he deserves punishment, yet he will 
not allow every one to inflict it A child will submit to his pa- 
rents, a servant to his master, a subject to the magistrate, when 
he would not bear correction from another hand. But no pa- 
rent can have so complete a right to authority over his children, 
no master over hb servants, no magistrate over his subjects, as 
the Ahnighty hath over us. When we were born, we brought 
nothing with us into God's word. During our continuance in 
it, we nave lived on the good things which God has pleased to 
lend us ; and of which, G^ and our own conscience know that 
we have made but a sorry improvement When he thinks pro- 
per to take any of them away, no wrong is done us ; for they 
were not ours. To have enjoyed them so long, was a favour. 
To enjoy them always was what we neither deserved, nor had 
any title to expect 

In the third place, the good things which at different times we 
have received and enjoyed, are much greater than the evils 
VOL. n. 27 
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which we suffer. Of this fkct^ I am sensible it will be difficult 
to persuade the afflicted. But would they weigh, in a fair ba- 
buice, the whole of their circumstances, they would find it true. 
Whatever persons feel at the present, makes so strong an im- 
pression upon them, as very common to obliterate the hiemory 
of all the past. When one is impressed with some painftd dis- 
ease in his body, or wrung with some sore distress of mind, 

every former comfort, at that moment, goes for nothing. • 

Life is beheld in all its gloom. A dark cloud seems to hang 
over it ; and it is reviled, as no other than a scene of wretch- 
edness and sorrow. But this is to be unjust to human life, as 
well as ungrateful to its author. — — Let me only desire you to 
think how many days, how many months, how many years, 
you have passed in heahh, and ease, and comfort ; how many 
pleasurable feelings you have had ; how many friends you have 
enjoyed ; how many blessings, in short, of different kinds you 
have tasted ; and you will be forced X6 acknowledge, that more 
materials of thanksgiving present themselves, than of lamenta- 
tion and complaint. ^These blessings, you will say, are past. 

But though past, ought they to bo gone from your remembrance ? 
Do fhey merit no place, in the comparative estimate of the goods 
and evils of your state ? Did you, could you expect, that, in 

this mutable would, any temporal joy was to last for ever? 

Has gratitude no influence, to form your minds to a calm acqui- 
escence in your benefactor's appointments ? What can he more 
reasonable than to say, " Having in former times received " so 
^^ many good things from the hand of God, shall I not now, 
" without murmuring, receive the few evils which it pleases him 
"to send.'* 

In the,^rM place, not only the goods of life are, upon the 
whole, greater than its evils ; but the evils which we suffer are 
seldom, or never, without some mixture of good. As there is 
no condition on earth of pure unmixed felicity, so there is none 
so miserable, as to be destitute of every comfort Entire, and 
coiftplete misery, if ever it take place, is of our own procuring, 
not of God's sending. None but the most gross and atrocious 
sinners can be in such a situation, as to discover no ray of relief 
or hope. In the ordinary distresses of life, it is generally our 
own folly and infirmity which, upon the loss of some one bles- 
sing that we had highly prized, deprives us of satisfaction in all 
Other things. Many of our calamities are purely imaginary, 
«id self-created ; arising from rivalship or competition with 
others, and from false opinions of the importance of objects, to 
which custom and fashion have annexed an ideal value. Were 
these mistaken opinions once corrected by reason, the evil would 
disappear and contentment would resume its place. With res- 
pect tp those calamities which are inflicted by God, his Provi** 
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dence has made this wise and merciful constituticm, that after 
the first shocks the hurden by descrees b lightened. Time brings 
a gentle and powerful opi^ to all misfortune. What is very 
violeiilj cannot last long ; and what lasts long, we become accnsr 
tomed to bear. Every situation that is permanent, at length is felt 
to be tolerable. The mind accommodates itself to it ; and by de- 
grees regains its usual tranquillity. Hence the greatest part of the 
evils of life are more terrible in the previous apprehension, than in 
the actual feeling ; and it seldom happens but, in one comer or other, 
something is found on which the mind can lay hold for its relief. 

How many, for instance, do we behold around us, straitened 
in their worldly circumstances, and yet finding the means to live 
cheerfully, with poverty and peace in the same habitation ? If 
we are cleprived of firieods whom we tenderly loyed, are there 
not still some remaining, from whom we may expect much com- 
fort? If our bodies are afflicted with sore disease, have we not 
reason to be thankful that our mind continues vigorous and en- 
tire ; that we are in a situation to look around us for whatever 
ttan afibrd us ease ; and that, after the decay of this frail and 
mouldering tabernacle, we can look forward to a house not made 
with handsii eternal in the heavens ? —In the midst of all distress 
aes, there remains to every sincere Christian, that nuxture of 
pure and genuine consolation, which springs from the promises 
and hopes of the gospel. Consider, I beseech you, what a sin- 

Slarly happy distinction this makes in your situation, beyond 
) state of those who, under the various troubles of life, are left 
without hope J and without Oodin the world; without any thing 
to look to, but a train of unknown causes and accidents, in which 
they see no light nor comfort — ^Thank the Father of mercies, 
that into all the evib he sends he infuses this joyful hope, that the 
sufferings qf the present timeare not xjoorthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed in the end, to the virtuous and 
good. 

In ihej^th and last place, as the evils which we suffer are 
thus alleviated by a mixture of good ; so we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the evils themselves are, in many respects, good. — 
When borne with patience and dignity, they improve and enno- 
ble our character. They bring into exercise several of the man- 
ly and heroic virtues ; and, by the constancy and fidelity with 
which we support our trials on earth, prepare us for the high- 
est rewairds in heaven. — ^It has always been found, that the pre- 
sent constitution of human nature cannot bear uninterrupted 
prosperity, without being corrupted by it The poisonous weeds 
which spring up in that too luxuriant soil, require the hand of 
adversity to exterpiate them. It is the experience of sorrow and 
distress that subdues the arrogance of pride, tames the violence 
^f passion, softens the hardness of the selfish heart, and human* 
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izes the temper to feel for the woes of others. Many have had 
reason to say, that it wen %oodfor them to he afficttd.* When 
men take the timbrel and the fiarpj and refoice at the sound of 
the organ, they are apt to say unto Chd, Depart from us for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways. fVluxt is the Almighty 
that we should serve him} But when they are hoiden in cords qf 
afflictionj then he sheweth them their work and their transgres- 
sions that they have exceeded. Ik openeth also their ear to dis- 
eipiine and commandeth that they return from iniquity, f Is his 
case to be deplored as highly calamitous, who, l^ jforfeiting some 
transient enjoyments of the world, purchases^ lasting improvement 
in piety and virtue, and exchanges a few of the good things of this 
life for the better things of another? 

Influenced by such considerations as these, let as lodk up 
with reverence to the great Disposer of events ; and under any 
distress with which he is pleased to visit us, let us utter no 
other voice but this ; Shall ufe receive good at the handqfChd^ 
and shall we not receive evil? — ^Men are too often fngenious in 
making themselves miserable, by aggravating to their own fan- 
cy, beyond bounds, all the evils which they endure. They com- 
pare themselves wilh none but those whom they imagine to be 
more happy ; and complain that upon them alone has fallen the 
whole load of human sorrows. Would they look with a more 
impartial eye on the world, they would see themselves surroun- 
ded with sufferers ; and find that they are only drinking out of 
that mixed cup which Providence has prepared for us all. '' I 
" will restore your daughter again to life,'' said the Eastern 
sage to a Prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of a be- 
loved child, " provided you are able to engrave on her tomb the 
*^ names of three persons who have never mourned." The prince 
made inquiry after such persons ; but found the inquiry vain and' 
was silent. 

To every reasonable person, who retains the belief of religi- 
ous principles, many alleviating circumstances, and many argu- 
ments for patience, will occur under every distress. If we rest 
pn this firm persuasion, that there is a wise and just Providence 
which disposes of all events, we shall have reason to conclude, that 
nothing happens to us here without some good design. Trusting 
that a happy termination shall at last arrive to the disorders of our 
present state, we shall be enabled, amidst all the varieties or for- 
tune, to preserve that equanimity which befits Christians, and un- 
der every trial to say, It is the Lord; let him do what seemeih 
good in his sight. 

• Ps Jm cxix. 71, t Job» xxi- 12.— xxxti. 8. 
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On friendship. 



Thine oumjriendy and ihy/aiher^s/riendjbrsake not 
Proverbs^ xxvii. 10. 



WHATEVER relates to the behaviour of men in their soci- 
al character is of great importance in religion. The duties 
which sprine from that character, form many branches of the 
ereat law of charity, which is the favourite precept of Christian^' 
ity. They, therefore, who would separate such duties from a 
rdigious spirit, or who at most treat them as only the inferior 
parts of it, do a real injury to religion. They are mistaken 
mends of piety, who, under the notion of exaltine it, place it in 
a sort of insulated corner, disjoined from the oruinary affairs of 
the world, and the connections of men with one another. On 
the contrary, true piety influences them all. It acts as a vivifying 
spirit, which animates and enlivens, which rectifies and conducts 
them. It is no less friendly to men than zealous for the honour 
of God ; and by the generous affections which it nourishes, and the 
beneficent influence which it exerts on the whole of conduct, is 
fiilly vindicated from every reproach which the infidel would 
throw upon it — ^In this view, I am now to discourse on the nature 
and duties of virtuous friendship, as closely connected with the 
true spirit of religion. It is a subject which the inspired philoso- 
pher, who is the author of this book of Proverbs, has thought 
worthy of his repeated notice ; and in many passages has bestowed 
the highest eulogiums on fiiendship amone good men. •^s aint" 
tnent and perfume rgaice the hearty so doth the sweetness of a 
man^s friend by hearty counsel. As iron sharpeneth iron, so a 
man sharpeneth the countenance cf his friend. Make sure of 
thy friend ; for fait f{ful are the wounds cf a friend, A friend 
^loveth at all times'; and a brother is bom for adversity. There 
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is a Jriend thai stiek^h closer than a brother. 7%ifie own 
friend J and thy father^s friend^ it b said in the XjoAjforeahe not. 

I MUST b^n the subject, by obsenring, that there are among 
mankind friendships of different kinds, or at least, eonnections 
which assume that name. When they are no more than confed- 
eracies of bad men, they ought to be ealled conspiracies rather 
than friendships. Some bond of common interest, some league 
against the innocent and unsuspecting, may have united them for 
a time. But they are held together only by a rope of sand. At 
bottom they are all rivals, and hostile to one another. Their 
friendship can subsist no longer than interest cements them. Eve- 
ry one looks with a jealous eye on bis supposed friend ; and 
watches the first favourable opportunity to desert, or to betny. 

Friendships too there are of a diflferent kind, and of a more 
respectable nature, formed by the connection of political par- 
ties. It is not, peiiiaps, on selfish or crooked designs that 
such firiendships are originally founded. Men have been asso- 
ciated together, by some public interest, or general cause, or for 
defence against some real or imagined danger ; and connections 
thus formed, often draw men into close union, and inspire for 
a season no small d^ree of cordial attachment. When upon 
just and honourable principles this union is founded, it has pro- 
ved, on various occasions, favourable to the cause of liberty and 
good order among mankind. At the same time, nothing in more 
ready to be abused than the name of public spirit, and a public 
cause. It is a Qame, under which private interest is often shel- 
tered, and selfish designs are carried on. The unwary are al- 
lured by a specious appearance ; and the heat of faction usurps 
the place of the generous warmth of friendship. 

It is not of such friendships, whether of the laudable or the 
suspicious kind, that I am now to discourse; but of private 
friendships, which grow neither out of interested designs nor 
party zeal ; but which flow from that similarity of dispositions, 
that corresponding harmony of minds, which endears some per- 
son to our heart, and makes us take as much part in his circum- 
stances, fortunes, and fate, as if they were our own. The soul qf 
Jonathan was knit with the soul qf David ; and Jonathan hoed 
him as his ownsouL* Such friendships certainly are not unreal ; 
and, for the honour of human nature, it is to be hoped, are not 
altogether unfrequent, among mankind.— -Happy it is, when 
they take root in our early years ; and are engrailed on the in- 
;genuous sensibility of youth. Friendships, then contracted, re- 
tain to the last a tenderness and warmth, seldom possessed by 
friendships that are/ormed in the riper periods of life. Hie re- 
membrance of ancient and youthful connections melts every hu- 

^ 1 Samuel, xviii. X. 
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man heart ; and the distohitton of them is, perhaps, the mo 
painful feeling to which we are exposed here below.-— ^-But 
whatever period of life friendships are formed, as long as the 
continue sincere and a&ctionate, they form, undoubtedly, one 
the greatest blessings we can enjoy. By the pleasing commuc 
cations of all our sentiments which they prompt, they are jus 
ly said to double our pleasures and to divide our sorrows. The 
give a brighter sunshine to the gay incidents of life ; and the 
enlighten the gloom of its darker hours. A faithful fritndy 
is justly and beautifully said, by one of the Apocryphsd writer 
is the medicine cfUfe,^ A variety of occasions happen, when 
pour forth the heart to one whom we love and trust, is the chi 
comfort, perhaps the only relief, we can enjoy. Miserable is 1 
who, shut up within the narrow inclosure of selfish interest, h 
no person to whom he can at all times, with full confidence, e: 
pand his soul. 

Since cordial firiendship is so great a blessing to human li( 
let us proceed to consider what duties it requires, and by wh 
methods it may be cultivated to most advantage. The fundamec 
al qualities of true firiendship are, constancy and fidelity. Wit! 
out these material ingredients it is of no value. An inconstai 
man is not capable of friendship. He may perhaps have afie 
tions which occasionally glow in his heart ; which excite font 
ness for amiable qualities ; or connect him with seeming attac 
ment to one whom he esteems or to whom he has been oblige 
But after these feelmgs have lasted for a little, either fancied i 
terest aliensi^ him, or some new object attracts him ; and he 
no longer the same person to those whom he once loved. A vai 
of this inconstant mind cannot be said to have any mind at a 
T^or where there is no fixedness of moral principle, occasion 
feelings are of no value ; mind is of no effect; and with such pe 
sons it is never desirable to have any connection. Where co 
Btancy is wanting there can be no fidelity, which is the other has 
of friendship. For all friendship supposes entire confidence ai 
trust ; supposes the seal of secrecy to be inviolable ; supposes pr 
mises and engagements to be sacred ; and no advantage of 01 
own to be pursued, at the expense of our fnend^s honour. A 
inconstant man is despicable. A fiuthless man is base. 

But supposing neither constancy nor fidelity to be altogeth 
wanting, still however friendship is in hazard of suffering fro 
the follies, and unreasonable humours, to which all of us are li 
ble. It is to be regarded as a tender plant in an unfavourab 
soil, which, in order to its flourishing, requires to be reared ai 
nursed with care. Tlie following directions may be of use f 

* Ecclesisstictts, tI 16 
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promoting its cultivation, and preaeiring it from whatever m^t 
be apt to olast and wither it 

In the first place, let me advise you not to expect perfectaon 
in any with whom you contract friendship. It holds m general 
with respect to all wordly pursuits, that the more moderate our 
expectations are, they are likely to be the more successfuL If 
in any situation of life, we hope to possess complete happinesSj 
we may depend on receiving mortifications. If, in any person, 
we trust to find nothing but perfection, we may be assured that, 
on longer acquaintance, we shall meet with disappointments. In 
the case of friendship, this admonition is the more necessary to 
be ^ven, as a certain warmth and enthusiasm belong to it, which 
are apt to carry us beyond the bounds of nature. In young minds, 
especially , a disposition of this kind is often found to take place. 
They form to themselves romantic ideas, gathered perhaps fix)m 
fictitious histories, of the high and heroic qualities which belong 
to human nature. All those qualities they ascribe, without re- 
serve or limitation, to the person with whom they wish to enter 
into intimate friendship ; and on the least failure appearing, ali- 
enation instantly follows. Hence many a friendship, hastily per- 
haps contracted, is as hastily dissolved, and disgust succeeds to 
violent attachment — Remember, my friends, that a faultless cha-v 
racter on earth is a mere chimera. Many failings you experience 
in yourselves. Be not surprised when you discover the like in 
others, of whom you had formed the highest opinion. The best 
and most estimable persons are they, in whom the fewest mate- 
rial defects are found ; and whose great and solid qualities coun- 
terbalance the common infirmities of men. It is to these quali- 
ties you are to look in forming friendships ; to good sense and 
prudence which constitute the basis of every respectable charac- 
ter ; to virtue, to good temper, to steadiness of affection ; and ac- 
cording to the union of these dispositions, esteem yourselves hap- 
py in the friend whom you choose. 

In the second plaj^e, I must admonish you not to be hurt by 
differences of opinion arising in intercourse with your friends. 
It is impossible for these not to occur. Perhaps no two persons 
were ever cast so exactly in the same mould, as to think always 
in the same manner on every subject It was wisely contrived 
by Providence, that diversity of sentiment should take place 
among men, on purpose to exercise our faculties, and to give 
variety to human life. Perpetual uniformity of thought would 
become monotonous and insipid.— *When it is with regard to 
trifles that diversity or contrariety of opinion shows itself, it is 
childish in the last degree, if this become the ground of estranged 
affection. When from such a cause there arises any breach of 
friendship, human weakness is then discovered in a mortifying 
light In matters of serious moment, the sentiments of the best 
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txA worthiest may vary firom those of their fiieniki, According 
as their lines of life diverge, or as their temper and habits of 
thought present objects under different points of view. But^ 
among candid and liberal minds, unity of affection will still be 
]^reserved. No man has any title to erect his own opinions into 
an universal and infallible stardard ; and the more enlai^d that 
any man's mind is, the more readily he will overlook differences 
in sentiments, as long as he is persuaded that the mind of his 
friend is upright, and that he follows the dictates of conscience 
and integrity. 

In the third place, it is material to the preservation of friend- 
ship, that openness of temper and manners, on both hands, be 
cultivated. Nothing more certainly dissolves friendship, than 
tiie jealousy which arises from darkness and concealment If 
your situation oblige you to take a different side from your 
friend, do it openly^ Avow your conduct ; avow your motives ; 
as fiir as honour sdlows, disclose yourselves frankly; seek no 
cover from unnecessary and mysterious secrecy. Mutual confi- 
dence is the soul of friendship. As soon as that is destroyed, or 
even impaired, it is only a show of friendship that remains. 
What was once cordial intimacy, degenerates. first into formal 
civility. Constraint on both sides next succeeds; and disgust 
or hatred soon follow. — ^The maxim that has been laid down by 
certain crooked politicians, to behave to a friend with the same 
guarded caution as we would do to an enemy, because it is pos- 
sible that he may one day become such, discovers a mind which 
never was made for the enjoyments of friendship. It is a maxim 
which, not unreasonably I admit, may find place in those politi- 
cal and party friendships, of which i before spoke, where per- 
sonal advancement is always in view. But it is altogether in- 
consistent with the spirit of those friendships, which are formed, 
and understood to be nourished by the heart. 

Thi. fourth advice which I give is, To cultivate, in all inter- 
course among firiends, gentle and obliging manners. It is a com^ 
mon error to suppose, that familiar intimacy supercedes at- 
tention to the lesser duties of behaviour ; and that, under the no- 
tion of freedom, it may excuse a carel^, or even a rough de- 
meanor. On the contrary, an intimate connection can only b^ 
kept up by a constant wish to be pleasing and agreeable. Th9 
nearer and closer that men are brou^t together, tiie more fre- 
auent that the points of contact between them become, there is 
the greater necessity for the sur&ce being smooth, and every 
thing being removed that can grate or offend. — Let no harsh- 
ness, no appearance of neglect, no supercilious affectation of su- 
periority, occur in the intercourse of friends. A tart reply, a 
proneness to rebuke a captious and contradictious spirit, ar« 
often known to embitter domestic lifo^ and to ^t friend^ at v^r 
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riance. In those smaller articles of behaviour, where men 9S% 
too apt to be careless, and to indulge their humour without re« 
stramt, the real character is often understood to break forth and 
shew itself. It is by no means enous^h, that in all matters of se- 
rious interest, we think ounieleves ready to prove the sincerity of 
GUI* rrieiulslnp. These occur more rarely. The ordinary te- 
n»r of liie b composed of small duties and offices, which men 
have occa^sion daily to perform ; and it is only by rendering daily 
behaviour agreeable, that we can long preserve the comforts of 
rriDnd**hip, 

I ST the fifth place^ Let me caution you not to listen rashly U> 
evil reports jigainst your friends. When upon proper grounds 
you have formed a connection, be slow of believing any thing 
against the friend whom you have chosen. Remember, that 
there is among mankind a spirit of malignity, which too often 
takes pleasure in disturbing t^e society, of those who appear to 
enjoy one wiother. The Scripture hath warned us, that there 
is a whisper who separateth thief friends ; there is a false wit- 
ness who soweth discord among brethren. Give not therefore 
a ready ear to the officious insinuations of those who, under the 
guise of friendly concern, come to admonish you, that you ought 
to stand on your guard against those whom they see you disposed 
to trust. Consider, whether, under this fair appearance, there 
may not lurk some -secret envy and rivalry, or some concealed 
interest. Chase not every flying report. Suffer not the poison 
of jealousy easily to taint your mind, and break your peace. A 
wide difference there is between that weak credulity which allows 
itself to be imposed upon blindly, and that dark and suspiciou9 
spirit which is always inclined to the evil side. It forms part of 
the character of a wise and good man, that he is not prone to 
take up a reproach against his neighbour. 

In the sixth, and last place, Let me exhort you not to desert 
yt)ur friend in danger or distress. Too many there are in the 
w6rld, whose attachment to those they call their friends is con- 
fined to the day of their prosperity. As long as that continueSji 
they are, or appear to be, affectionate and cordial. But as soon 
as their friend is under a cloud, they begin to withdraw, and to 
separate their interests from his. In friendship of this sort, the 
heart, assuredly, has never had much concern. For the great 
est of true friendship is constancy in the hour of danger, adhe- 
rence in the season of distress. — When your friend is calumnia* 
ted, then is the time, openly and boldly to espouse his cause- 
When his situation is changed, or his fortunes are falling, then 
is the time of affording prompt and zealous aid. When sickness 
or infirmity occasion him to be neglected by others, that is the 
opportunity which every <feal friend will seize, of redoubling all 
the affectionate attentions iHiich l6ve suggests. TTiese are ther 
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important duties, the spaced claims of friendship, which religion 
and virtue enforce on every worthy mind. — ^To sliow yourselves 
warm^ after this manner, in the cause of your friend, commands 
esteem, even from those who have personal interest in opposing 
bim. This honourable zeal of friendship has^ in every age, attrao 
ted the veneration of mankind. It has consecrated to tte latest 
posterity the names of those who have given up their fortunes, 
and have even exposed their lives, in behalf of the friends whom 
they loved ; while ignominy and disgrace have ever been the por- 
tion of them, who deserted their friends in the evil day. Thine 
own friend forscike not 

Bkfohe concluding, it must not be forgotten, that the injunc^ 
tio ; of the Wise Man in the tezt is acconipanied with this re- 
markable expression ; not only thine ownjriend^ but also, thy 
father^ sfriendy forsake not. These words bnng back to our re- 
membrance the days of former years ; and su^ested a sentiment 
which cannot but touch every feeling heart. Thme own friend 
may be dear ; thy father's friend ought to be sacred: As long 
as life remains in any human breast, the memory of those an- 
cient ties should remain, which connected us once with our fa- 
ther, and our father's house. Thy father has perhaps, long ago 
gone down to the dust But when you recall the innocent days 
of chiWhood and youth ; when you think of those femily trans- 
actions, which once gladdened your hearts ; your father's friend, 
in the midst of these, will rise to your remembrance. There wa^ 
a time when you accosted him with respect, or looked up to him 
with fondness, and was made happy by his kindly notice. Does 
such a one now survive, and shall Wnot receive from you some 
portion of filial reverence and honour ? To disregard and neglect 
him, is to spurn your father's memory ; is to insult the ashes of 
him who now sleeps in the grave ; is to transmit yourselves to 
those who shall succeed you, as unfeeling and base. Thine own 
fHendy and thy father^ s friend Jbrsake not. 

I HAVE pointed out some of the chief duties which belong to 
virtuous friendship ; and some of the principal means by which 
this sacred bond should be preserved unbroken ; this holy flapie 
should be kept alive in the human breast The spirit, and sen- 
timents, which I have studied to inspire, are such as virtue 
breathes, and such as true piety should increase. It is thus we 
fulfil that great law of love which our Divine Master taught 
It is thus we prepare ourselves for those happy regions, where 
4JuJttity neverfaUeth ; where, in the presence of the God of love 
eternal and invariable firiendships unite together all the Messed ; 
friendships, which by no human infirmity disturbed, by deatli 
never separated, shall continue, throughout endless ages, a groa^t 
and distinguished portion of the celes^al felicity. 
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SERMON LXVIII. 
Ok the conduct to be held with regard to futurj: 

EV^ENTS, 



Boast not thyself qf to-fncrrow ; for thou$tnowest not tphat a. 
day may bring forth, — ^Proverbs, xxvii. 1. 



PROM these words I pui^pose to discourse of the proper 
conduct which we ought to hold, with regard to futurity, amidst 
the present uncertainties of life. Time and life are always going 
on, and to each of us are prepairing changes in our statec What 
these may be, whether for the bett» or lor the worse, we can- 
not tell ; as it hath pleased the wisdom of Providence, to cover 
futurity with a veil which no mortal can lift up. In the m^an 
time, none of us can avoid fonning designs, and, and laying plans, 
for the time to come. The present moment is never suiBcientto 
give full employment to the active mind of man, without some 
excursions into futurity ;. and in these excursions, the present is 
often wholly ^nt. It is therefore the highest consequence, 
that a proper direction be given to the mind, in its employments 
of thought relating to futurity. Otherwise, in the prospect^ 
which we take of fiat unknown, region false hopes, or ill-ground- 
ed fears, shall flatter or torment us in vain. We knmv not, as 
the Wise M^n tells us, what a clay may bring forth. It may, 
very probably, produce something that we had not looked for ; 
and therefore, instead oi boasting ourselves of to-morrow ;z& the 
multitude are apt to do, it becomes us to be disciplined and pre- 
pared, for whatever it may bring, 

It is needless to spend much time in confirming the truth, 
which is the foundation of the admonition in the text ; in prov- 
ing, either tliat change and mutability belong to our present 
state, or that the changes frf it cannot be forseen • by us. Thes^ 
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are truths so obvious and confessed, that an attempt to confirm 
them is like proving that all men are to die. At the same time^ 
obvious as they are, it were to be wished, that the thoughts of 
men dwelt upon them more. For by a strange but prevailing de- 
ception, it would seem, from the general conduct of maakiDd, 
that almost every one thinks his own case an exception from the 

Seneral law ; and that he may build plans with as much conii- 
ence on his present situation, as if some assurance had been giv- 
en him that it were never to change. Hence it has been often 
observed by serious persons, that there is no more general cause 
to which the vices of nien can be ascribed, theu* forgetiulness of 
€rod and their negkct of duty, than to their presuming upon the 
continuance of life, of pleasure, and prosperity. 

Look but a little way, my friends, into your own state ; and 
you must unavoidably perceive that, from the beginning, it. has 
been so contrived by Providence, that there should be no perma- 
nent stability to man's condition on earth. The seeds of altera- 
tion are every where sown. In your health, life, possessions, 
connexions, pleasures, there are causes of decay imperceptibly 
working ; secretly underminining the foundations of what appears 
to you the most stable ; continually tending to abolish the p^ 
sent form of things, and to bring forward new appearances, and 
new objects in their order : So that nothing is, or can be sta- 
tionary on earth. All changes, and passes. It is a stream 
which is ever flowing; a wheel which is ever turning round. 
When you behold the tree covered with blossoms in the spring, 
or loaded with fruit in the autumn, as well may yoji imagine^ 
that those blossoms, or that fruit, are to remain in their place 
through the whole year, as believe that human affairs are to 
continue, for to-day and to-morrow, for this y^r and tl^e next, 
proceeding in the same tenour. To render tiiis reflection slill 
more serious, think, I pray you, ott what small and inconsidcr* 
able causes those changes depend, which affect the fortunes of 
men, throughout their whole lives. How soon is evil done ! 
There needs no great bustle or stir, no long preparation of 
events, to overturn what seems most secure, and to blast what 
appears most flourishing. A gale of wind rises on the ocean ; 
and the vessel which carried our friends, or our fortunes, i* 
overwhelmed in the deep. A spark of a candle falls by night in 
some neglected comer ; and the whole substance of families is 
consumed in flames before the morning. A casual blow, or a 
sudden (all, deranges some of our internal parts ; and the rest of 
life is distress and misery. It is awful to think, at the mercy of 
how many seeming contingencies we perpetually lie, for what we 
call happiness in this world. 

In die midst, however, of all these, apparent contingencies, 
plans and designs for the future are every day formed ; pursuits 
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are uodertaken ; and life pixK^eeds in its usual train. Fit and 
proper it is, that life should thus proceed. For the uncertainty 
of to-morrow waos never designed by Providence, to deter us 
from acting or planning to-day ; but only to admonish us, that 
we ought to plan, and to act soberly and wisely. — What thset 
wise and sober conduct is which becomes us, what the rules and 

frecautioQs are, which, in such a state as ours, respect futurity, 
now proceed to show. They may be comprehended in the 
following directions. Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; Despair 
not oi to-morrow ; Delay not till to-morrow what is proper to 
be done to-day ; Prepare thyself for whatever to-morrow may 
faring forth ; Build thy hopes of happiness on something more 
solid and lasting than what cither to-day or to-morrow will . 
produce* 

I. i« the words of the text, Boast not thyself qf to-morrow j 
that is, never presume arrogantly on futurity ; in the most &ir 
and promising state of fortune, beware of pride and vanity ; be- 
ware of resting wholly upon yourselves, and foi getting Him 
who directs the changes of this mutable state. If there be any 
virtues which tlie uncertain condition of the world inculcates on 
man, they are, assuredly, n^oderation and humility. Man was 
for til is end, placed in a world, where he knows so little of what 
is before him, that he might be impressed with a sense of his 
dependence on the Ruler of the world ; that he might feel the 
importance of acquiring favour and protection firom Heaven, b^ 
a life of piety and virtue ; and that, not knowing how soon his 
own condition may be the same with that of the most wretched, 
he might be promptad to act towards all his brethren the hq- 
mane and friendly part ^The fevours which Providence bes- 
tows upon him at present, he ought to receive with thankfulness^ 
and may enjoy with cheerfulness. Though commanded not to 
boa^t himself of to-morrow ^ the meaning of the precept is not, 
that he must be sad to-day. Rejoice he may in the day of iptotr 
parity ; but certainly, Rejoice with tremblinf;, is the inscription 
that should be written on all human pleasures. 

As for tliem who, intoxicated with those pleasures, become 
giddy and insolent; who, flattered by the illusions of prosperity, 
make light of every serious admonition which tiie changes of 
the world give them, what can I say too strong to alarm them 
of their danger? ^They have said to themselves, 3/y moun- 
tain stands strong, and shall never be moved. To-morrow shall 
be as this day, and more abundantly, I shall never set adversity. 
Rash and wretched men ! are you sensible how impious such 
words are? To the world, perhaps, you dare not utter them} 
but they speak the secret language of your hearts. Know, you 
are usurping upon ProvTdence ; you are setting Heaven at defi- 
ance .; you arc not only preparing shaiper stings for yourselves^ 
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when the chants of life shall come, but you are aceeleratii^ those 
ehan&;es ; you are fast bringing ruin upon ytmrown heads. For 
Crod will not suffer pride in man ; and the experience of all s^es 
hath shown, hoiv careful he is to check it In a thousand memora- 
ble instances, the course of his government has been Tisibly point- 
ed against it. He shauoeth strength with his army andscattereth 
the proud in the imaginations of their hearts^ The day of the 
Lotrdisupon every one that is proud amid lifted up ; to humble 
the hfty looks of many andto stain thepride of all glory, ^ Some 
of the ministers of divine displeasure are commissioned to go 
forth ; and to humble, without delay, the boasters qf to-morrvw, 

II. As we are not to boast, so neither are we to despair, of 
to-morrow. The former admonition was directed to those 
whom prosperity had elated with vain hopes. This is designed 
for those whom a more adverse situation in life has filled with 
fears and alarms of what is to come. The reaston of lioOi ad- 
monitions is the same, thou knawest not what a dm/ may bring 
forth. It may bring forth some unexpected misfortunes ; and 
therefore thou shouldst be humble in prosperity. It may bring 
forth some unforeseen relief; and therefore thbii ^^houldsl hoj^e 
under distress. — It is toO common with mankind, to be totally 
engrossed ahd ovei^come by present events. Thei!^ ]>rf's(?nf ron- 
dition whatever it is, they are apt to imagine, will never change ; 
and hence by prosperity they are lifted up, and by adversity 
are dejected and broken ; prone, in the one case to forget God ; 
in the other to repine against him. Whereas, the doctrine^ 
which the changes of the world perpetually inculcate, is, that no 
Utate of external things should appear so important, or should so 
affect and agitate our spirits, as to deprive us of a calm, an 
equal, and a steady mind. Man knoweth neither the good, nor 
the evil, which is before him. In your patience^ therefore ^pos^^ 
sSfis your souls ; trusting in the day of sorrow, that God hath not 
forgotten to be g7*acious ; and that, though weeping- may endure 
for a night, joy comet h to the upright in the morning. 

Distress not yourselves, then, with anxious fears about to- 
morrow. Let me exhort you to dismiss all solicitude, which 
goes beyond the bounds of prudent precaution. Anxiety, when 
it seizes the heart, is a dangerous disease, productive both of 
nuch sin, and much misery. It acts as a corrosive of the mind. 
It eats out our present enjojrments, and substitutes, in their 
place, many an acute pain. — The Wise Man, in the text, has ad- 
vised us not to boaM of to-morrow : and our Saviour has instruct- 
ed us to take no thought for to morrow. \ Both these directions, 
properly understood, are entirely conmstent; and the great 
rule of conduct, respecting futurity, is compounded of them both t 

1 Luke, 1. 15. Inith, ii. 11. jprlil. 9. t Matth, v\. 54 . 
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requiriog us, neither arrcMpiiiitly to presume on to-morroW) nor 
to be anxiously and fearfully solicitous about it. To-morroWy 
says our Saviour, shall take thought for the things of itself. We 
shall be better able to judge of the course most proper for us to 
hold, When events have begun to come forward in their order. 
Their presence often suggests wiser counsels and more success- 
ful expedients, than it is possible for us to'contrive at a distance^ 
By excess of solicitude beforehand, we frequently introduce that 
confusion of mind, and that Irarry and disorder of spirits, which 
bring us into the most unfavourable state fqr judging soundly. — 
Wherefore, never indulge either anxiety, or despair about futu- 
rity. Affright not yourselves with imaginary terrors. Antici- 
pate not evils, which perhaps may never come. Make the best 
which you can of this day, in the fear of God, and in the prac- 
tice of your duty ; and, having done so, leave to-morrow to itself^ 
Sufficient fo} the day ^ when it comes, tmV/ic the evilthereqf. 

IIL Deby not tiU to-morrow any thing which is fit and pro- 
pi r to be ck>iie to-day. Remember that thou art not the lord of 
to-morrow. Thou art so far from having any title to dispose 
of it, tttat Uiou art ignorant of the most matenal circumstances 
reklitig to it ; not only of what it shall bring forth, but whether . 
thou «halt live to see it — ^Notwithstanding the uncontroverti- 
ble evtdetice of this, truth, procrastination lias, throughout every 
age« Ueeti tlie ruin of mankind. Dwelling amidst endless pro- 
jects of what they are hereafter to do, they cannot so properly 
be said to live, as to be always about to live ; and the future has 
ever been the gulph in which the present is swallowed up and 
lost — Hence arise many of those misfortunes which befal men 
in their worldly concerns. What might at present be arranged 
in their circumstances with advantage, being delayed to another 
opportonity, cannot be arranged at all. To-^norrow being load- 
ed with the concerns of to-day, in addition to its own, is cloe- 
ged and en^)arrassed. A&irs, which have been postponed, 
multiply and crowd upon one *, till at last, they prove so intri- 
cate and perplexed, and the pressure of business becomes so 
great, that nothing is left, but to sink under the burden. Of 
him, therefore, who indulges this lingering and delaying spirit 
in worldly matters, it is easy to prognosticate that the ruin is 
not far oC 

Evils of the same kind, arising from the same cause, overtake 
men, in their moral and spiritual interests. There are few, but 
who are sensible of some thing in their character and behaviour, 
which ought to be corrected, and which, at one time or other, 
they intend to correct^ some headstrong passion, which they 
design to subdue ; some bad habit, which they purpose to reform ; 
some datigerous qonnecti§n, which they are resolved to break 
off. But the convenient season for the^e reformations is not 
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^d by tp ^urniQiint; »Dd tbe9«(&i^ lliey go on id pe«o^ tpf 
tte prQ90fit, ia tb^ir usml courata^, ^^uslipg, at a future 4ay9 ^ 
k^n tk^ design^ impp>yement. In t!^ mean time the aoge) 
of death defceodf ; Md, ia the midst el their ^iatant plans, exe- 
eiH^ his CQiDmiswoo, %nd carries theoi away.^^-<}uard against 
delusions ef this kind^ which have been &tal to so many. — ^Thou 
art now w tranquillity, in health, in possession of a ca}m mind, 
Im^ccm these advuitages, for performing all that becomes thee, 
aa a man^ and as a Cfaristiaii ; finr, who can tell how loi^ thou 
sbalt ba permitted to enjoy tt^ent ? New alterations of fortune 
may he just coming forward ; new troubles in public, or in pri- 
vate Ufet abo!^ to arise; new exigencies reacly to thi^w the^ 
inlo some condition, which shall leaFC thee neither leisure nor 
^iportimity to ei^cute any of the eood purposes thou hast at pre- 
8Mt in thy Blind. Where&re, trifle no longer with what is so 
•erious, and what may be so critical ; but to dfiy^ while it is call- 
ed io-^b^f Uslen to the voice of Ood, and do his works. Do new, 
as the Wise Man advises, mth ti^ might ^ whatsoever thy hand 
findtth to do ;for there is no work j nordstrice, nor wisdom, inthe 

fgtanteyWkither tiougoest* ^Instead of delaying till to-morrow 

ndiat ought to be done to-day, let me exhort you, 

iV. To he every day prepared for whatev^ to-morrow may 
bviiie forth. Th^ is a certain preparation for the vicissitudes 
of life, in whidi the saukitude are sufficiently tp^ied ; providing, ' 
as tiiey think, against whatev^ may. happen, by increasing their 
riches, and strengthening themselves by Mends,-connection8, and 
woiidly honours. Bi^ these bulwarks which they erect, are to- 
tally insufficient against the dreaded storm. It is to some other 
quarter we must look for our defence ; for when it is the world it- 
self, whose changes we have reason to dread, the world, and the 
thiiies .of it, cannot afford us protection. The best preparation for 
all mb unoertatnties of futurity consists, in a well-ordered mind, a 
flpod conscdenee, and a dbeerful submissioii to the will of Heaven. 
You know not what shall be on to-morrow. But there is one who 
k&ows it weU ; for his decree hath fixed it To him look up with 
inference; and ssLy,^^ Not my wiilf but thine be done; what thou 
** appcnntest is ever wise, and just, and good.'' Seek to fulfil the 
part which he hath assigned you ; to do the things which he hath, 
oommanded you to do ; and Wveall the rest to him. Whatever 
to-morrow brings forth, let it find ytm employed in doing justly ^ 
iosfing merqff und walMnghvmbiy with y^r God ; and then 
you* dnaU meet to-morrow without fear, when you meet it withoojt 
the' vphraidings of guilt 
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If it shall bring forlh to you any unexpected good, ra'ewre to 
l^ceive it with gratitude, temperance, and modesty. If u ,^aH 
bring forth evil, prepare to receive it with manly fortitude. ' Let 
no events of any ki«d derange your equanimity, or shake your 
constancy. Contract yoOr desires, and moderate your hopes. 
Expect not more from the world than it is able to affiml yon. 
Take it for granted, that what is naturally mutable, will one day 
change ; that what was designed to be transient, will pass away. 
--^Look forward to %turity without impatience. Be not desi- 
rous to know it It belongs to God. Let him bring forward 
the events of the world, in his own way. Imagine that you con- 
tinually hear those words, which our Liord once addressed to 
Peter, when he was inquiring about what was to happen to a 
fellow-diseiple, Wfu^ is that to thee, ? Follow thou me. Amidst 
all ti»e uncertainty of future events, this road of dear and plana 
duty lies before you ; follow Christ, and enquire no farther. Sedc 
no crooked path, in order to avoid impending dangers TWn 
not to the right handj nor to the left ; but commit ihg way unio 
the Lord ; trtist also in him, and he shall bring to pass the de>- 
sires of thy heart. 

V. Build your hopes of happiness on somewhat more solid 
and lasting than what either to-day or to-morrow are likely ti» 
produce. Trom what has been said, you may clearly perceive, 
that he who rests wholly npon this world, builds his house upon 
the sand. This life, by means of wisdom and virtue, may be 
rendered to a good man, a tolerable, nay a comferti^le staler 
But he who expects complete happiness from it, will be greatly 
deceived. Man, in his most flourishing condition, were much to 
be pitied, if he was destitute of every higher hope. Rolling from 
change to change, throughout all the days of his life, with a dark 
and unknown prospect always before him in futurity, what 
would avail a few short interrupted glimpses of happiness, whick 
from time to time he was permitted to enjoy ? Can we believe, 
that only for such a state as this, man was designed by his great 
and good Creator ? — No : Let us bless the Chdand Father qf our 
Lord Jesus Christ, urho according to his abundant mercy, hath 
begotten us againinto a lively Aqic, by the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
thatfadeth not away. Here is the Rock on which the mind, how- 
ever tossed by the storms of Kfe, can securely rest. Here is the 
object to which a wise man will bend his ehief attention, that, af^ 
ter having acted his part on earth with fidelity and honour, he 
may be enabled, through the merits of his Saviour, to look for « 
])lace in the mansions of eternal and untroubled peace* This pros* 
])cctis the great corrective of the present vanity of -human life. 
It gives significaucy and importance to its most transitory scenes \ 
aiad^ in the roidst'of its mutafaility, discovers one fixed point cff 
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4ce6t He who is hahitoaliy ioflueiiced by the hope of immortal- 
ity, will be able to look without dismay on the chaofi;es of the 
world. He will neither boast of to-morrow, nor be a&aid of itf; 
but will pass through the varieties of life with a manly and un- 
broken mind ; with a noble superiority to those fears and expec*' 
tationS) those cares and sorrows, which agitate the multitude;-^-^.. 
Such are the native efifects of Christian faiui and hope. To them ' 
olooe it belongs to surmount all the discouragements to which 
we are now exposed ; to render our life comfortable, and our' 
death blessed ; nay^ to make th&dayo/ourduUhbetterthanthe 
4aj^ qfomr births 
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f^ott shail notfoUma a muHitude todoeuiL-^-l^soiivtj zzitL 2. 



IN this world, n'& are placed as companions and assistants 
io one another. Depend tng» for most of the comforts erf life, oa 
mutLud iutcrcourse and aid^ it was necessary, that we riiouM be 
formed to d{?sire the cQnipany> aad to take pleasure in the gQod«» 
will, of odr fellows. But this. sociability of man, thourii essen- 
tial to his present condition^ has, like many other good prinei*. 
pleSf been unhappily wafjied from its original purpose; and in 
the present stalls of the world, has prov<^ the ^ause of mooll 
evil. For, m vice has abounded tn tevet^ i|^ it hsA {Wxipa^ 

. gated itself nuieh more ea.si)y by ll«fe H K S&fttn ce ibf Hih «S^ (Ms- 
position. We naturally mould ourselves t*i Ove.fMttteni irf pre- 
vaillog manners; and corruption is communicated from one to 
another. By mutually giving, and taking, the example of sin- 
ful liberties^ licentiousness spreads and grows; enteo justifies 
himself by his neighbour ; and the multitude of sinnere strength- 
ens one another's hand;^ to conunit iniquity. In all the ages of 
the world, custom has had more power than reason. Few take 
the trouble of enquiring what is the right path ; the greater part 
content themselves with following that in which the multitude 
have gone before them. No exhortation, therefore, is more ne- 
ce^^ary^ to be frequently given, and to be seriously ^foreed, than 
that which we receive Ijrom the text ; Thau shali not foUmof^ 
multitude to do evil. 

To acquire a full view of ^ny danger to which we are ex- 
posed, is the first measiire to be taken in order to our safety. 
Let us then begin the subject with considering how much we are 
in hazard of being misled into vice by the general mannera 

''Which' we behold aifound us.*-No virtue is more necessary to a 
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CfcrMan, but setitdy is dwrd any more diffieult to befut in 
practke, thin that firmness of mkid which can enable a man to 
VMdntaki his principles, and stand his ground against die tor- 
Knt of custom, fashion, and example. Example has upon all 
minds a secret and insinuating influence, even when we our^ 
selves, are insensible of its operation. We imperceptiUy slide 
into sonie resemblanoe of the manners of those with whom wc 
have 6«qnent intercourse. This often riiows itself^ in the most 
indifferent things But the resemblance is still more readily 
contracted, when there is something within ourselves, that leans 
to the same side which is coontenanced by the practice of odiers. 
We are always ghri to find any apok^ for indulging our incli'- 
natioBs as&d paasioas ; and the example of tiie muMtSKle too rea- 
dily mxf^fid^s that apolc^. Even belore comqiition has made 
grei^ progress in our hearts, sometimes mere eonqdaisBnoe and 
good^oKiture inoKne us to foil in with the ways of others. Some- 
limes timidity -and iaise shame prevent our differing from them : 
Freqoentfy expectation and interest impel us strongly to com- 
fiy. How great is the dang^ we ineur, when, in times of pre- 
vaUkig vice, all these principles of imitation aAd compliance 
miitt together against our virtue ? 

• The world is too justly said by Scripture, to He in wickedness : 
h. is a school wherein every vice is taught, and too easily learn- 
ed. fifven from «ur earliest diikttiood j false sentiments are in? 
staled infeo our minds. We are ikeA, up in admiration of the 
eadmlud show of life. We are aecosiomed, as soon as we can 
vnd^rstand any thing, to hear riches aud hotiours spoken of as 
the chitf goods of men, and pr(^x>sed to tu as the objects to 
which our futore pursuits are to be directed. We see the mea- 
sores of outward respecft and deference taken firom these alone. 
Beligion and viitiie wee irecotamended to us, in a formal manner, 
by tmr teaehers and imliuolwt ; but all improvements of the 
vIAbA «nd heart are visibly plaeid, by the world, in an inferior 
-T9X&. to the advantages bf fortune. Vices that chance to be 
£ufaioBa%le, are tiieated as slight feiUngs \ and coloured over, in 
Gdmmon discourse, whli thcNse soft and gentle names which ex- 
press NO condemnation. We emer^ pemM, b& the world, with 
good prineiplcB, aod an avendon t6 oowBiight vioe. But when, 
as we advance te Ufe, we become initiated in tliat mystery of 
iniqlfity, wfaiofa is called the way 'Of the wortd ; when we meet 
with deceit and artifice ka aH rairin of men ; when we behold 
i»i<|uity, authorised by great names, and often rewarded with 
aiiecess maA advtnoenent, our origiiial guod impressions too soo^ 
detey. The-pnmthe <of the im&ttftdift tenders vice familiar to 
oat tbooghts, and graduiAy wears off the lUioitenc^e with which 
we enee beheld it We begin to ttrink, th«t what is so very ge- 
Mmw^i bo ftiCMy jeriminal. The malignity of sin appears 
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dimifyahed, by so many being sharers in Ihe reproach ; and in'' 
stead of men's vices detracting, as they ought to do, from our 
good opinion of the men^ our attachment to the men oftener re- 
conciles us to the vices of which they are guilty. 

The countenance which sin receives from the practice of the 
multitude, not only removes the restraints which are imposed by 
modesty and shame ; but, such is the degeneracy of the world,. 
the shame is too often employed against the cause of religion 
and virtue. The ridicule of the giddy and unthinking l^rs 
down tiie conviction of the sober and modest. Against their own 
beliefy they appear to adopt the notions of the infidel ; and 
against their own choice, they join in the ' vices of the libertine ; 
that they may not be reproached as persons of a narrow mind, 
and still enslaved to the prejudices of education. How much 
reasoa is there to believe that, merely from this timidity of tem^ 
per, many J whose principles are on the side of religion and vir^ 
.tue, are nDverthcle^ found ivcdking in the toof/ qf sinners ^ and 
sitting in ike chair of the scornful? — Interests too, often coin- 
ri'Jes wiih this \v calm ess of disposition, in tempting such persons 
to faUovv tlic multitude. To fsdl in with the prevailing taste, to 
suit Uiemselves to tht) passions of the grea;t, or to the humours 
nfthe low, with whom they chance to be connected, appears the 
readiest w^y to rise in the world. Hence they are naturally led 
to relinquish the firmness of an upright character, for that sup- 
ple and versabte turn, which aecommodates itself to the times, 
and assumes whatever appearance seems most convenient for ifir 

terest. Such are the dangers to which we are exposed, in 

times of (^ormpixonjoifolhwing the multitude to do eoH; dan- 
gers which require our most serious attention and care, in order-to 
guard ourselves against them. — I proceed to lay such considera- 
tions before you as may be useful for that purpose. 

In the first place, Let us remember that the multitude are very 
bad guides ; are so far from, having a title to implicit r^ard^ 
that he who blindly follows them may be presumed to err. For 
prejudice and passion are known to sway the crowd. They are 
struck by the outside of things ; they inquire superficially, ad- 
mire false appearances, and pursue false goods. Their opinions 
are for the most part hastily formed, and of course are variable, 
floating, and inconsistent In every age, how small is the num- 
ber of those who are guided by reason and calm inquiry ? How 
few do we find, who have the wisdom to think and judge for 
themselves, and have steadiness to follow out their own judg- 
ment? Ignorance s^d >»w education, darken the views of the 
vulgar. Fashion and prejudice, vanity and pleasure, corrupt the 
sentiments of the great The example of neither affords any 
standard of what is right and wise. If the philosopher, when 
Employed in the pufsuit of truth, finds it necessary to iitBc^goA 
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established prejudices add popular opinion, shall we, in the-more. 
important inquiry after the rple of hTe, submit to such blind gui- 
dance is die practice of the many ; esteeming whatever tbey ad^ 
mire, and following wherever they lead ? Be assured, that he 
who sets up the general opinion as the standard of truth, or the 
general practice as the measure of right, is likely, upon such a 
foundation, to build no other superstructure except vice and 
folly. — If the practice of the multitude be a good pattern for our 
imitation, their opinions surely should be as good a rule for our 
belief.' Upon this principle, we must exchange Christianity for 
Paganism or Mahometanism, and the light of the Reformation 
for the superstitions of Popery ; for these latter have ever had, 
and still have, ^ numbers and the multitude on their side. — 
Our Saviour has sufficiently characterized the way of the world; 
•when he describes th^ broadnntd in which the multitudesgo, as 
the roadwMch leasts to destruction ; and the path, which leads to 
happiness, as a narrow p€^h, which fewer find. From which it 
is an easy inference, that to have the multitude on our side, is 
so fiu* from affording any presumption of our being safe^ that it 
should lead us to suspect that we are holding the course of 
danger. 

In the second place. As the {n-aetice of the multitude is no ap- * 
gument of a good practice, so it cannot afford us either justifica- 
tion, or safety, in what is evil. — ^It affords us, I say, no justifi- 
eation* Truth and error, virtue and vice, are things of immu- 
table nature. The* difference between them. is grounded on that 
basis of eternal reason, whidi no opinions or customs of men 
can affect or alter. Whether virtue be esteemed or not, in the 
world, this makes it neither rhore nor less estimable in itself. It 
carries always a divine authority, which men cannot impair. 
It shines with an essential lustre, which praise cannot brighten, 
nor reproach tarnish* It hds a right to regulate the opinions of 
men ; but by their opinions cannot be controlled. Its nature 
continues invariably the same, though aU the multitude of fools 
should concur in endeavouring to turn it iato ridicule. fVoe unto 
them J sairs the prophet Isaiah, that call evil goody and good evil; 
that put darkness jfor lights and l^ht far darkness ; that put bit- 
ter for su)eet, and sweet for bitter l-^T^&ir root shall be as rotterir 
nessy and their blossom shall go up as dust ; because they have 
cast aiUxw the law of the Lord qf Hosts, and despised the word 
of the Holy One of hrad.* 

As the }n*actice of the multitude furnishes no justification te 
the sinner, so neither does it afibrd him any safety. Religion is 
altogether a matter of personal coneem. God hath delivered to 
every man the nile of life ; and ev^y mani must think and act 
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mckody it will be the wonpe for them ; but it will nfi^ oa tiutt ao^ 
oeunty be the better for ua, if we shall be evil abo . JUet viae bip 
ever so prevaleat, it is atill that ^vii tAing which thcLontabkoV' 
reih ; and, tlymgh hand join in hand, the wicked shall^iot ea^f^ 
unpunish^. So far is the number of o&adeni from famiahiag aiqF 
ground of safety, that it calls more loudly for diyioe justice to iar 
terpose. It is aseasy forthe Almi^ty arm toorushawhcdeguih]' 
society, as to puni^ a single individual ; and wh^ the disob^ 
dient subjects of Gtod countenance and strengthen opa another ia 
licentimisnees, by tranagressiog ia troops and bands, it beeomeis 
high tane for his government to exert itself, and let its venf^ano^ 
fo^.— One could scarcely think that any professor of Cbfistiaa 
&itk would fimey to himself any apology from the way of the 
world, when he knows that the declared des^ of his leligion 
was, to distinguish him from the work), which is said to He hi^ 
sin ; and that Christ came to call out fior himself a pecuUarpmh 
pie J whose character it should be, nM to be eof\fim»ed to t/k 
world J but transformed by the rewtwing qftheur minds.^-^ 
little, indeed, can the practice of the werM either justify orexte» 
nuate vice, that it deserves our serious consideration. 

In the third place. Whether there be not seveiid eircumstaaees 
which peculiarly a^^vate the guilt of those who foUow the 
multitude in evil ? Do you not, thereby, strengthen the power of 
sin, and perpetuate the pernicious influence of bed example? By 
striking off from thf oorrupled eiowd, you might be eminently 
useful ; you might animate and recover many, whom weekaess 
and timidity keep u»d^ bondage t9 the custoois of the fforld ; 
Whereas, by tamdy 3rieldiQg to the eurreot of vice, you render- 
that current stronger for earrying others almug ^-yoii ad4 wei^ 
and stability to the bad cause ; you lead to USe multitude aU me 
force of your example, for drawing others after them to tbeeomr 
mission of evil. — ^While you aee tlms accesaory to the ruin of 
others, you are, at the same time, etampiag your owp chara^er 
with the foulest and deepest impreesi0a8 of eixveptiiHa. By sur- 
rendering your judgmeat, aad your ooasQiaBee, to ttie maltitudaj. 
you betray the rights, and d^p^ the honaur, of the rationajl 
aature. Nothmg greet m* worthy can he axpeeled of him, whe 
instead of consicferi^; what is right ia itsdif^ and what part it 
is fittest for one in his stslfon to act, is only eonsideriag what 
the world will think, or say of him ; what sort of behaviour wiU 
pass with the fairest show, and be most calculated lo please the 
many. When a man has thus ^ven up ^ liberty and inde^ 
pendencd of ius mind, we can no longer reckon upon him in aof 
thing. We cannot tril bow far he may be earned in vice. There 
is too much ground to dread, that he will lie, dissemble,. and be- 
tray ; changing himself^ without ecruple, into every shape that 
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will find &yQiir among those whom he seeks to gain. — While this 
ser^Iity to the world infers baseness towards men, it involves 
also the hi^est impiety towards God. It shows that we yield 
to the worl4 that reverence and submission which is only due to 
Hbe divine Jaw. We treat the government of the Almighty with 
scorn ; acs if his precepts deserved to be obeyed, only when they 
suited the caprice and the follies of the multitude ; and were enti- 
tled to no regard, as soon as they contradicted the reigning cus- 
toms and fashions of the world. — ^While such conduct carries in it 
so much wickedness and folly, let us observe, 

In the fourth place, that the most excellent and honourable 
character which can adorn a man^and a Christian, is acquired 
by resisting ^e torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of 
God and virtue, against a' corrupted multitude. It will be found 
to hold, in general, that all those who, in any of the great lines 
of life, have distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly, 
and acting nobly, have despised popular prejudices, and depart- 
ed, in several things, £ix)m the common ways of the world. On 
BO occasion is this more reqinsite for true honour, than were 
religion tod morality are concerned. In times of prevailing li- 
centiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and uncorrupted ' 
integrity ; in a public or private cause, to stand firm hjr what 
i» &ir and just, amidst discouragements and opposition ; despi- 
nng groundless censure and reproach ; disdaining all compliance 
wiui public manners, when they are vicious and unlawful ; and 
never sohamed of the punctual discharge of every duty towards 
God and man ; — this is what shows true greatna» of spirit, and 
will force approbation even fit>m the drgenerate multitude them- 
selves. " This is the man," their conscience will oblige them 
to acknowledge, ^^ whom we are unable to bend to mean condes- 
^< oensions* We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten 
'^ him ; he rests on a principle within, which we cannot shake. 
** To this man you may, on any occasion, safely commit your 
*^ cause. He is incapable of betraying his trust, or deserting his 
*^ firiend^ or denying his fintii." 7%us his righteousness comes 
forth as the lights and hisjudgment as the noon day. 

It is, aecordSngly, this steady influiible virtue^ this regard to 
principle, superior to all custom and opinion^ which peculiarly 
mark the character of those, in aiiy age, who have shone as 
saints or heroes ; and has consecrated their memory to all pos- 
terity. It was this that obtained to andent Enoch the most sin- 
gular testimony of honour from Heaven, He continued to UHzlk 
with Oodf when the world apostatised firom him. He pleased 
Ood| and was beloved of him ; so that Uving among sinners, he 
was translated to heaven without seeing death ; YeOj speedily 
washe takenawat/ylestwickednessshoiMhave alteredhis tmder^ 
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standing, or deceit beguiled his 80ul.* When Sodom could not 
furnish ten ri8;hteous men to save it. Lot remained unspotted 
amidst the contagion. He lived like an angel amoBg spictts of 
darkness ; and the destroying flame was not permitted to go fhrtk, 
till the good man was called away by a heavenly messenger from 
his devoted city. When cM flesh had corrupted their way upon 
the earthy then lived Noah^ a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteousness. He stood alone, and was scoffed by the profane 
crew. But they by the deluge were swept away ; while on hint. 
Providence conferred the immortal honour, of being the restorer 
of a better race, and the father of a new world. Such examples 
as these, and such honours conferred by God on them who with- 
stood the multitude of evil doers, should often be present to <mr 
mkids. Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around us ; and when we are in haz- 
ard of being swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by think* 
ins^ of those who, in former times, shone like stars in th© nmlst 
of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom 06 
heaven, as the brightness qf the finnament, for ever and ever.^-r^ 
As our honour is thus deeply coiieemed in our acting a stead&at 
and virtuous part, let us also consider. 

In the fljth place. How little, in point of interest, can be gain- 
ed by the fevour of the multitude, and how much will certainly be 
lost, by following them to do evil. We may thereby render 
ourselves more agreeable to some with whom we are eonnected j 
and by artful compliances, may please ourselves with the ppo»* 
pect of promoting our fortune. But these advantages^ such as 
they are, remain doubtful and uncertain. The wind of popular 
opinion is ever stiifting. It will often leave us at a loss what 
course to steer ; and, after all our trouble and anxiety to catd!i 
the favourable gale, it may on a sudden forsake us. For the ver- 
satility of character, the meanness and inconsistency of conduct, 
into which a dependent on the multitude is betrayed, frequently 
render him, in the end, an object of contempt to those whom he 
sought to please. But supposing him successful in his views, 
no worldly advantajB^es, which are purchased by dishonourable 
means, can be either solid or lasting. They bring no genuine 
satisfaction to a man, who is conscious to himself of having 
given up his principles to serve the world. As long as he could 
be satisfied with his own conduct, he might bear up under unde- 
served discouragement ; but when he becomes despicable in his, 
own eyes, worldly honours lose their lustre. — ^What can the mul- 
titude do for you, after you have followed them in evil ? They 
cannot restore to you the peace of an innocent mind, nor >heal 
the sorrows of a wounded sjpirit, nor shi^ you from the disptoa- 

* Wisdom of Manon^iv.U. 
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sure of God, They can do little to suppoH you in the hour of 
affliction, and nothine; to deliver your souls in the day of death. 
Forsaken and disconsolate, the world, for the most part, casts 
off its votaries in the end; and when you compute the final 
amount, it will prove a very snail consolation, that, as you have 
bad sharers in guilt, you shall have companions also in punish- 
ment. 

Look forward to the issue of thin^. The multitude of men 
possess now, in a great measure, the distribution of praise and 
<^nsure, of success and disappointment, according to their ca- 
price. But this confused and promiscuous distribution is not 
always to subsist The day cometh, when we all are to appear 
before a more discerning Judge, and a more impartial tribunal.^ 
The day cometh, when our Lord Jesus Christ shall descend from* 
heaven in all the glory of his Father, to unveil every character, 
and to render to every man according to hi^ tvarka. At that day, 
how shall he lift up his head, who hath been all his life the slave 
of the world's opinion ; who hath moulded his principles, and his 
practice, solely to please the multitude ; who hath been ashamed 
qfhis Saviour and Ms words ; and, to gain favour with men, hath 
apostatised from the native sentiments and dictates of his heart ? 
-—To say all in one word : there is a contest now between God 
and the world. These form the opposite sides which divide 
mankind. Consider well, to which of these you will choose to 
adhere. On the one side, lie,your all^iance, your honour, and 
your interest : on the other, lie your guilt and your shame. For 
the one, conscience and reason ; for the other, passion and in- 
clination, plead. On the one hand are the approbation of God, 
immortal honour, and divine rewards ; on the other, — ^remember 
and beware !— -are the stings pf conscience, endless punishment^ 
and endless infiuny. 
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SERMON LXX. 
On the wisdom of God.^ 



Now unto the King eternal y immartaly invmbky the only wise 
Crody be honotir and glory y/or ever and ever J ^men, — 1 ti- 
mothy, 1. 17. 



IT is of the highest importance to religious conduct, that 
our minds be filled with suitable conceptions of the attributes of 
God. They are the foundations of our reverence for him ; and 
reverence is the foundation of religion. All the divine perfec* 
tions are interesting to miatn. Almighty power, in conjunctioQ 
with Eternity and Omnipresence, naturally inspires sokmn 
awe. Infinite Goodness relieves the mind from that oppression 
which Power alone would produce ; and, from our experience 
of present benefits, and our remembrance of the past, creates 
love, gratitude, and trust. In the middle between these stimds 
the contemplation of Divine Wbdom, which conjoins impres»on« 
of awe with tliose of comfort; and, while it humbles us into 
profound submission, encourages, at the same time, our reliance 
on that King gtemaly immortal j invisibky who is justly stiled ia 
the text, the only wise God, 

Among men, wisdom is a quality entirely difierent fixjm cun- 
ning or craft, ft always supposes good and fair intention in the 
person who possesses it ; and imports, that laudable end* are 
pursued by proper and justifiable means. In like manner, wia^ 
do'm in Uic Supreme Being c^innot be separated from the recti- 
tude of his nature- It is, in him, an cpcertion of benevolence ) 
and imports, that the purposes of justice and goodness are car^ 

* This discourse was cliieBy intended to be a general recapitulation of in^ 
stances of the wtadom of Providence, several of which have been more fuUy 
illtist rated in some of the prccecding Sermons. 
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lied on and accomplished by means the most effectual. To 
meditate on some of those instances in which this diviae wisdom 
is displayed cannot but be highly favourable to the impressions 
both of piety and of virtue. 

It is difficult to say, whether the natural, or the moral world 
afibrds the most conspicuous and striking displays of the wisdom 
of Qod. Not one, nor many discourses, nor indee<i the study 
and labour of a whole life, were, in any degree^ sufficient to ex- 
plore them. Of the proo& of wisdom which the natural world 
affords I cannot attempt now to discourse. Any illustration of 
these would lead to discussions of a scientific kind, which more 
properly belong to the philosopher ; and on which philosophy 
has often employed itself, with much utility and honour. I shall 
only take notice, that, in proportion as human knowledge hath 
enlarged its sphere of research and discoverj'^, in the same pro- 
portion hath the wisdom of the Creator struck the minds of all 
enquirers and observers, with the highest admiration. All na- 
ture is in truth a scene of wonders. In the disposition of the 
heavenly bodies, and the general arrangement of the system of 
the universe ; in the structure of the earth ; in the endless vari- 
ety of living creatures that fill it ; and in the provision made for 
tiiem all, to enable them to fulfil the ends of their being ; it is not 
easy to determine, whether power, wisdom, or ^oinlness, be most 
conspicuous. It belongs not only to the heave m io dedarc thv 
glory of Gody and to the firmament to shew forth his kandt/ 
work ; in the smallest and most inconsiderable, as well a^ in tha 
most illustrious works of God, equal marks api^eir of profound 
design and consummate art. It has been justly si 14, that there is 
not a vegetable that grows, nor an insect that moves, but whal 
is sufficient to confound the atheist, and to afford the caadid ob- 
server endless materials of devout adoration and praise. 

When we turn to the moral world, the field of admiration 
which opens to us is no less extensive and strikiti-. I can only 
mention a few instances of that exquisite wisdom which everj'^ 
where meet us. 

In the^r^/ place, let us attend to the constitution of human 
nature. Though we are taught by revelation to consider it as 
now impaired by the fall, yet as it stands we behold the traces 
of a noble structure, planned and executed with the higliest skill. 
All the powers and faculties bestowed on man are such, as per- 
fectly suit his condition, and adapt him to the purposes for 
which he was designed. Senses were given him, that he might 
distinguish what is necessary for the preservation and welfare 

• of his body. 'Now, suppose that any one of those senses, the 

^ght, for instance, or the hearing, or the touch, had been in a 
considerable degree either more blunt, or more acute, than it is 
at present, what an unhappy change would this have made upon 
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our state? On the one hand, greater imp^rfectioii of the oro^ans 
would have deprived us of all the comfort and advantage which 
we now enjoy from such powers. On the other hand, a greater 
degree of exquisite sensibility in them would have rendered life 
~ a burden to us. Our senses; instead of being inlets to knowledge 
and pleasure, would then have become constant avenues to un- 
easiness and pain. Their powers, therefore, are skilfully adjust- 
ed to tliat measure of strength, which allows them to answer the 
purposes of health, safety, and comfort; without either fidiii^ 
shorl of this line of usefulness, or improperly, and hurtfuliy^ 
stretching beyond it 

In the mind, appetites and passions were placed, as the mov- 
ing powers of the soul, to impel its activity. But as their impulse 
required regulation and restraint, reason was, at the same time, 
conferred as the directing power. — Of all our passions, self-love 
and the desire of self-preservation were, with the utmost pro- 
priety, made the strongest, for a reason which the meanest ca- 
pacity may comprehend. Every man is most immediately com* 
mitted by Providence to his own care and charge. He knows 
his own situation best ; and has more opportunities of promoting 
his own happiness, than he can have of advancing the happiness 
of any other person. It was therefore fit and wise, that, by the 
strongest instinct, he should be prompted to attend to himself. — 
At the same time, as no man standing alone is sufficient for his 
own welfare, it was necessary that by mutual sympathy and so- 
cial instincts, \v€ sliould be drawn to give aid to one another. ^ 
Here it clej^rvci* our particular notice, that the force of those so- 
cial ijiJitincb is, with admirable propriety, proportioned by Pro- 
vklcrnce to the di *^nx; of their usefulness and importance.* Thus, 
th[ii parcnlaJ iifi'r< tion, which the helpless state of infancy and 
chlldhootl reixleis so needful, is made the strongest of them all. 
Ne\t, come those lit»s of blood, which prompt mutual kindness 
amonp^ ihos^r wlio ai e intimately joined together by brotherhood, 
ami other family connections. To these succeeds that valuable 
instinct of pity, which impels us to assist the distressed, where- 
evcr we behold them. To take part with others in their good 
fortune belongs to man's social nature, and increases the sum of 
happiness. At the same time, to take part with the prosperous 
is less necessary than to sympathize with the unhappy; and 
therefore the principle which prompts us to rgoice with ihem 
that rejoice, is made not to be so strong, as that which impels us 
to weep with them that weep. 

But they are not only the laudable and important parts of our 
disposition, which discover the wisdom of the Author of our 
frame ; even our imperfections and follies are by him rendered 

• See Serro. XXXII. 
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mbs^Tient to useful ends.-— Amidst those inequalities of condi- 
tion, for ipstance, which the state of human life required, where 
it was necessary that sonoe should be rich, and others poor, that 
some riiould be eminent and distinguished, and others obscure 
and mean, how seasonable is that g6od opinion, which every one 
entertains of himself, that self-ocmiplacency with which he com- 
pares himself to others ; and that fond hope, which is eirer plea- 
sing him with the prospect of future pleasures and advantages 
in life ? Without those flattering sensations, vain as they often 
are, how totally insupportable would this world become to many 
of its inhabitants? Whereas, by means of them, Providence 
bath contrived to balance, in a great measure, the inequalities of 
condition among mankind. It hath contrived to di£fuse pleasure 
through all ranks ; and to bring the high and the low nearer to 
a level with each other, than might at first be supposed. It hath 
smoothed the most rugged tracts of human life ; and hath gilded 
with rays of borrowedlight its most dreary scenes. 

One instance, of Divine Wisdom, in framing niir nature, is so 
remarkable as to demand particular attention ; that is^ the mea- 
sure according to which God hath dispensed knowled£;c and ig- 
norance to man. There is nothing of which wb are mor€ mady 
lo complain, than of our narrovy and confined vkwg of nature, 
and of Providence, and of all things around us : And yet upon 
examination, it will be found, that our views extend, on every 
side, just as far as they ought ; and that, to sec and know more 
than is allowed us, instead of bringing any aiivantage^ wo^ld 

produce certain misery.* We pry, for instance^ with impa* 

tient curiosity, into future events. Happily for us, they nm 
veiled and covered up; and one peep behind ti>at veil, were xi 

Sermitted, would be sufficient to poison the wholr romfoit of our 
*ys> by ^® anticipation of sorrows to come. — Iri like manner, 
we often wish, with eagerness to penetrate into the secrets of na- 
ture, to look into the invisible world, and to be made acquainted 
v?ith the whole destiny of man. Our wish is denied ; we are en- 
vironed on all hands with mystery; and that mystery is our 
happiness ; for, were those great invisible objects fully disclosed, 
the sight of them would confound and overwhelm us. It would 
either totally derange our feeble faculties, or would engross our 
attention to such a degree, as to lay us aside from the business 
and concerns of this world. It would have the same effect, as 
if we were carried away from the earth, and mingled among the 
inhabitants of some other planet —The knowledge that is allow- 
ed to us, was designed to fit as for acting our part in our pre- 
sent state. At the exact point, therefore, where usefulness ends, 
knowledge stops, and ignorance commences. Light shines upon 



• See Scrm. IV. and Seim. liHC. 
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us, as long as it serves to guide our path ; but fiorsalies us, as 
soon as it becomes noxious to the eye ; aod salutary darkness 
is appointed to close the scene. Thoughtlett and stupid must 
that man be, who, in all this furniture of the human mind, ift 
tiiis exact adjustment of its s^eral powers to the great puqxMes 
of life, discerns not the hand of adorable wisdom, as well as of 
infinite (voodness. 

In the second place. Let us contemplate the same wisdom as 
exhibiting itself to us in the moral government of the world.— - 
We are informed by revelation, that this life is deagned by Pro- 
vidence to be an introductory part of existence to intelligent 
beings ; a state of education and discipline, where creatures, 
fallen from their original rank, may gradually recover thsxt 
rectitude and virtue. Under this view, which is in itself per- 
fectly consonant to all that reason discovers, we shall find the 
general course of human afiairs, confused as it may sometimes 
appear, to have been ordered with exquisite wisdom. — It was 
necessary to such a state, that all the active powers of man 
should be brought forth into exercise, and completely tried. — 
It became proper, therefore, that there should be a mixture of 
characters in the world, and that men should be shewn in a va- 
riety of situations.* Hence that diversity of tempers and dis- 
positions which are found in society ; those inequalities in rank 
and station, which we see taking place ; and those difierent ta- 
lents and incl!n#ions which prompt men to difierent pmrsuits. 
By these means, every department in society is filled up ;. and 
every man has some sphere prepared for him, in which he can 
act. He is brought forth as on a busy stage, where opportunity 
b given for hb character to display itself fully. — His life is, witk 
great propriety, varied by interchanges of, prosperity and ad- 
versity. Always prosperous, he would become dissipated, indo- 
lent and giddy : Always afficted, he would be fretful, dejected, 
and sullen. There are few persons, therefore, or noui^, whose 
lot shares not of both these states ; in order that every disposi- 
tion of the heart may be explored, and every mean of improve- 
ment afibrded. — As man is ultimately designed for a higher 
state of existence than the present, it was not proper that this 
world should prove a paradise to him, or should afibrd him that 
complete satisfaction whicli he incessantly pursues. Disappoint- 
ments, therefore, are often made to blast his hopes ; and, even 
while the comforts of life last, they are always mixed with some 
troubles; in order that an excessive attachment to this world 
may gradually be loosened. The course of things is evidently 
so ordered by Providence, that occurrences shall be always hap- 
pening, to bring down the most prosperous to a level with the 
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mat of fais brethren^ and to raise up^ in their turn, the low and 
mB distmsod* 

In the mid^t of those vicis8itude8> which are so obviously coiih 
daeive to improvement, both wisdom and goodness required, , 
Jttiat the Supreme Grovemor of the world should be seen to pro- 
teet the interests, and fkvour the side of virtue. But in the de- 
gree of evidence, with which this was to be shewn, it was no less 
requisite, that a proper temperament should be observed. Had 
virtue been always (M)mpletely rewarded, and made happy on 
earth, men would xfo longer have had a motive for aspiring to a 
more blessed state. In the case of every crime, had divinej'us- 
tice interposed to bring complete punishment on the head of the 
criminal *, or had all the felicity which is prepared for the just 
in a futore world, and all the misery which there awaits the 
wicked, been already displayed to the view, and renUeied seiisi- 
ble to the feelings of men ; there would have been an eud of that 
state of trial, for which our whole condition on earth was inten- 
ded. It was necessary therefore, that at present, ^ve should ^ee 
ihrcugh a gkuiB darkly. A certain degree of mystery and obscu- 
rity was, with pferfect wi^om, left on the conduct of the Al- 
mighty.*— But, amidst that obscurity, sufficient encouragement 
and support are in the mean time given to viruie ; su Orient 
gronnd is afforded for the full belief, that it k what the Deity 
Ibves, and will' finally reward. His approbation of it is signifi- 
ed to every man by the voice of conscience. Inward satisfac- 
tion and peace are made always to belong to it \ and gene ral es- 
teem and honour for the most part to attend it. On the other 
hand, the wicked, in no situation of life, are allowed to be truly 
happy. Their vices and their passions are made to trou- 
ble their prosperitV ; and their punishment to ii^row out of their 
crimes. Let anyone attentively recollect the material incidents 
of his life ; and he will, for the most part, be able to trace the 
ehief misfortunes which have befallen him to some t^uKt he has 
eontracted, or some folly he has committed.! Such m tlie pro- 
found wisdoi!n with which Providence conducts its counsels, that 
although it does not appear to interpose, men are made to reap 
from their action^, the fruits which they had deserved; their 
iniqliities to correct them, and their backsHcUngs to reprove them ; 
and while they su&r, they are forced to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of their punishment — ^These are not matters of rare or oc- 
casional observation ; but deeply interwoven with the texture of 
iMiman affidrs. They discover a regular plan, a formed system, 
according to which fte wluAe trsdn of Providence proceeds ; and 
which manifests to every serious observer the consummate wis« 

• 8ee Scnn. IV. -f See Serm. LXIIT, 
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dom of its Author. — As thus in the conistitution of human nature 
and in the moral governnK nt of the world, Divine wisdom so re^ 
markably appears, I must observe, 

In the third place, That in the redemption of the worM, and 
in the economy of grace, it shines no less conspicuously. The 
subject which opens to us here is too extensive to be fully illus- 
trated at pfescnt ; but the great lines of it are obvious.*— In car- 
rying on a plan, by which forgiveness was to be dispensed to aa 
offending race, wisdom required that the authority of the legi»* 
lator should be fully preserved, and no such relaxation be intro- 
duced into government, as might give licence or encouragement 
to offenders. Accordingly, the most admirable provision was 
made for these important purposes by the interposition of the Son 
of God, sufiering and dying for signers. * The sovereign awe of 
justice i.s iiKii n tained, while justice is tempered with mercy. Men 
are bound io righteousness, under the highest sanctions ; and 
aiviple security and consolation are, at the same time, afforded to 
tlic penitent, fly the instructions, and example, of their Sa- 
viour, they are instructed in their duty ; and through a Mediator 
and Inlerces«?or, they are encouraged to offer their worship and 
j)rayers to the Almighty. They are assured that, in whatevelr 
is too arduous for human nature to perform ^ they shall be assist* 
cd by a Divine spirit ; and under all trials and difficulties, they 
are supported by the express promise of that eternal life which is 
broUH;ht to light Uy the Gospel.— It is not possible for the under- 
standing to conceive any method of salvation, planned with more 
goodness and executed with more wisdom, than what is shewn in 
the gospel of C hrisi. The consideration of this constitution alone, 
gives lis full reaf^on to join in that exclamation of the Apostle: 
Ok tht" depth of the riches both qf the wisdom and the know- 
kd^z,e of God/ How iinsearchable are his judgments y and his 
wuf/s past finding out /t 

V^J^\^ \h\^ ii^r^Ti '-^arvey which we have taken of Divine wis* 
dom, as discovering itself, in the whole complex frame of the 
moral world ; in the constitution of human nature ; in the govern- 
ment of human af&irs ; and in the redemption of tlie human race ; 
we cannot but perceive how much reason we have ' to prostrate 
ouj-selves before God, and with all humility to worship and adore. 
— When we view that immense structure of the universe in which 
we dwell, when we think of Him, whose wisdom has planned the 
whole system of being ; whose mind comprehends, whose coun- 
sels direct, the whole course of events, from the beginning tothe 
end of time ; by whom nothing is so ineonsiderable as to be over- 
looked, or so • transient as to lie foi^tten; who attends to the 
concerns of the poor man in his cottage/ while he is steering the 

• See Scrm. V.— Serm. XX.iSerin. XXX.*-8cnn. LV. f Bow. »i. 33. 
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mm and the. moon in their course through Aie heavens; into what 
astoniahment and self-«nnihilation do we fall ! Before him all our 
boasted knowledge is ignorance and our wisdom is folly. Wherer 
^ver we cast our eyes on his works and ways, we find all things 
adjusted in nurnber^ weight, and measure ; and after all that we ^ 
can surrey, Lo ! these are but a part of his ways ; and haw small 
mpartion is heard of him I 

It is the power of God, which produces among the multitude 
of men any impressions of religion. When thunder roars in the 
heavens, or an earthquake ^akes the jrrotind , they are struck 
with awe, and disposed to worship an in v isible posver. But such 
impressions of Deity are occasional and traEisltory, The lasting 
reverence of a Supreme Being arises, in a well informed mind^ 
from the display of that infinite wisdom which all the universe 
presents. Its operations are constantly, though silently, ^^oing 
on around us. We may view it in the pea^^eful and sedate st^te 
of the universe, as well as in its greatest commotions ; we behold 
it in every insect that moves on the gruund, at Uie same time 
that weadmire it in the revolutions of the celestial bodies* Happy 
for us if the contemplation shall nourish that temper of habitual 
devotion, which so well becomes dependent beings and ia so in- 
timately connected with alL virtue* 

^ But the chief effect that ought to be produced by meditation 
on the divine wisdom, is perfect rcsipjnatton to the Governor of 
the universe, and entire trust in his admiiiistralion. Our pnvaic 
misfortunes and disappointments are too often the subject of que^ 
rulous complaints, and even of unjust suspicions of Providence. 
But when in the whole natural and moral world, we behold an 
arrangement of things which plainly discovers the mojit con- 
summate wisdom, ean we believe, that in the arrangement of our 
petty concerns, this wisdom is dormant and neglectful ? How 
jaach more reason is there to think, that our i^nomnre of the 
Divine plans misleads our judgment^ than that the wisjdom of tlic 

Almigh^ has erred in directing our private affairs? Divine 

wisdom, as I observed in the beginnings is ane?cfirtionof Divine 
benevolence. It has, it can have, no other scopn than to accom- 
plish the best ends by the most pru]>er means. Let the wisdom 
therefi>re, and the goodness of the Deity, be ever conjoined in 
our idea. Let every new diseovery of Divine wiMom, be a new 
ground of hope, of joy, and of cordial suhnuaaion, to every vir- 
tuous man. Let him be thankHil that he lives m a uorld, whei^ 
nothing hayqpens to him by diance, or at random \ but whej^e a 
great, a wise, and beneficent Mind^ continually ^superintend?? 
every event ^^ m^ * 
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Under Ihe bMti of ftis greil priaciplie of religion, fet us pm» 
ceed in the course of our duty, with stead&rt and iwdisoiAjredl 
mind. Liet us retam faithful aUegiauiee to our Creator and our 
Redeemer ; and then we may always hope the best; and tmstowt 
eareup(mhimwho€arHkforu8, fVait on the Lard; iei^ good 
towireigt, nnd He 9haU strengthmi your heart. Althmngh tkou 
say est thou canst not see himj yetjtulgmeui w itfore kim ; thero- 
Jure trust thou in him. — ^Let us be^n every undertakii^ with 
an humble dependence on his assistanee for enabling Us to pros- 
ecute it to the end. When our und^takuigs are finaabed) and tiie 
close of life approaches, with praise to him let us conelude all our 
labours. 

Unto the IRr^etamal, immortal, uwiribkytheonkf wise Qod^ 
bebmuHMr and glory for errand tver. Jbmn 
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SERMON LXXI. 
The compassion and beneficence of the deity. 



[Preached before the Society for the Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy of the 
BMBbfitbedClmrch oTScothttd, 90th May, 1796.} 



jLnve tky fathiarieM ekildren^ Itoillpresenfe ihmn alive ; and 
ht tkjf widows tnttt in me.-— Jeremiah, xbx. 11. 



NO nihjeet is wiore ^pen to gefterid oliiemtioii, or more 
donfirmed by manilbid eiq^erience^ than the goodness of God. 
Tlie contem^tiofi of the tmiinerae, in which we dwell, presents 
it perpetuaUj to our view. Amidst the va«t extent of cveadon, 
we diseow no inHsDce of mere pomp or usdess grandeur but 
behold every thing contiiiNitiog to the general good, and render- 
ed subservient to Sie weUhre <M the rational m sensible world. 
In the administratioR of Rtividenee, the same principle or betie- 
fioenee is oonspieuous. The seasons arc made re^larly to re- 
tarn, and the eartfi to flouriA ; supply is bountilully provided 
for the wants of all creatures ; and numberless comforts arc pre- 
pared to sweiMBn human life. Most justly is he who hath m\3ir 
bfished, and who upBolds, this admirable onier of thiEigs^ to be e$> 
teemed tlie Father of mercies; and, accordingly, in this view, be 
is often eelebraibed in Scripture. The mrth is/tdl of th& good- 
ness qfthe Lord. His tender mercies art over all his ivorks. 
His mercjf is great unto the heavem^ and it endurethfor ever. 
It ^ipeiianB worthy of particular obicr\^adon that there is one 
light, ra which more frequently than in any other, the ^^dness 
of €rod is presented to us in the Sacred Writin^^ namely^ the 
light of eompassion to the distresses of n^ankind. Most of the 
situations are mentioned in whidi men are consider red a^ most 
forlorn ; and in some passages of Scripture, Grod is represented 
18 inteoreafuig himtrnf in a peoiliar manner, for those who are 
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in such situations. Particular emphasis is alwa3rs kid upon this 
circumstance, in the genial views which are given of his good- 
ness. He is the Hearer of prayer, unto tohom all ^fiesh^ shall 
come. But he is described as Ustening with particular attention 
to the cry of the poor $ and regarding the prayer of the desti- 
tute ; He unit prepare their hearty and cause his ear to hear. All 
eveatures are the objects of his providential care. But the widow 
and the fatherless^ the bowed down and the broken in heart, 
are particularly attended to, and commiserated by him. The 
Lord exeeuteth judgfnent for the oppressed; the Lord preset- 
veth the stranger ; he icseth the prisoner, and giveth food to the 
hungry. He hath not despised nor abhorred the affiuUion of ike 
afflicted ; 7wr hides he his f ewe from them ; but hears when they 
cry unto kim.* In short, when we are deprived of all human con- 
solation s|m1 aid, the Almighty is represented as then most acces- 
sible to our prayers, and most dbposed to help and relieve us. 

The words which I have chosen for the text afford a very 
amiable view of that compassion which scripture so often as- 
cribes to 'the Supreme Being. The context in which they stand 
contains much dark and mysterious prophecy relating to nations 
in the neighbourhood of Judea, but leads to no particular illus- 
tration of theiext. The words of it, taken by themselves^ ar^ 
plainly t» be understood as spoken by God to an aged pare.it, 
who, in the view of approaching dissolution, is anxious alxHit the 
future condition of his family m the world ; and they present a 
most affecting display of God's compassionate regard to the chil- 
dren of those who have been his faithful servants on earth. — 
Leave thy fatherless children ; IwiUpreserve them alive ; and 

let thy widoms trust in me* ^It will be wortl^ of our atten« 

tion at present, to enquire into the reasons why the Almighty is 
pleascfl tf> represent himself so often to us under this view ; not 
only as Ihe just and good Rulerof the universe, which is the first 
and leadlhic idea we naturally form of him, but as the Patron and 
Friend of the distressed part of Mankind. 

It w[]\ be found tliai there are two very important purposes 
which sucti discoveries of the Divine nature 'serve. First, they 
furnish parti f'u(ir ground for trusting in. God, amidst all the vi- 
eissltudej of human life; and next, they exhibit the pattern of 
that disposition, which we ought, in our measure, humbly to foi- 
!on und imitate. 

L The di^eoverirs of Divine compassion were purposely in- 
tended to furnj^ to us particular ground for trust in God, 
amidst all the vicjssituiles of human life. Man, during his abode 
sn earth, is exposed to various distresses. Even in his most 
flourishing state^ hi$t condition b extremely precarious. Pro^ 

* P§. cil. 17.; X. 17.; Kiii. S.; Izix. 23. { cxlvi. Tr$ xxii* 24b j ttc lie, 
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perous as he may at one time seem to be, he eamiot tell how 
80on, by some unforeseen vicissitude, he may be humbled to the 
dust, and still less can he tell what may in ftiture beCBil his chil^ * 
dren, to whose fortunes he often looks with anxious solicitude. 
In the moments when his mind is oppressed, either by the imm&> 
dkte fec»ling9 af sorrows, or by the dread of impending evils, it is .. 
natural for him to fly to that Supreme Being under whose direc- 
tion all human events are placed, and earnestly to implore pro- 

teetton from him. ^But though be hold the belief ^at justice 

and goodness are ever to be foupd at the throne of the Almi^ty, 
yet, even there, particular discouragements meet hint. For that 
Supreme Being to whom he looks up, is a great and awful 
Being. His nature is, to us, unknown. He dwells in the secret 
place of Eternity ; and is surrounded with clouds and darkness. 
We hear hts tremendous voice in the thunda* ; and in every 
commotion of the elements we behold the irresistible hand of his 
power. A ni^ure so infinitely superior to our own, cannot be 
looked up to without some measure of dismay. It is overwhelm- 
ing to the timid apprehensions of the distressed. It is contem- 
plated with that awful and mysterious reverence which over- 
powers confidence and trust. 

It is for this, reason that, in eondescension to human weakness, 
God has been pleased so often to represent himself ^ actuated 
by a principle of compassion and pity. This gives a shade and 
softening to the awful greatness of the Divinity. It tarings down 
his goodness to the level of our conception, and fits it to be the 
objeet of our trust Compassion is a principle which we all fed 
anii know. We know that it is the strongest of all benevolent 
instincts in our nature, and that it tends directly to interest us 
in behalf of those who need our aid. We are taught to believe 
that a similar attribute belongs to the Divine natsre ; in order 
that, ftom that species of goodness which we are best acquaint- 
ed with, and which we can most rely upon, we may be trained 
both to love oar Almighty Benefactor, and as long as we are in 
•the practice of our doty, to trust to his protection, amidst every 
distress. When we hear such a voice of tenderness, as that 
which my text utters, proceeding from fte Almighty, our hearts 
are comforted. Distrust and dismay are removed. We are no 
longer oppressed by his greatness. We can draw near to him 
«s to a Father in Heaven, before whom we can, with humble con- 
fidence, pour out our sorrows ; and can trust that, though all our 
earthly friends should neglect us, our prayers will attract his com^ 
passionate regard. 

Compassion to the unfortunate, as it is exerted among men, 
is indeed aocompamed with certain disturbed and painful feel- 
ings, arising firom sympathrjr with those whom we pity. But 
evoy iivaih feeling we must remove ftom our thoughts, when we 
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Mcribe an a&ctkm of fMs nature lo the Daitj. It it true, ttMity 
in Scripture boguage, the Divine, compftssion is sometimes fi* 
gored by strong allusions to the relenting struggles «ttd passion- 
ate meltings of the hunian heart But we eao^y peftcttve thsit 
such representations are to be understood with the attowances 
which fiururative language requires. AH that is asdable in tam^ 
passion, oelon^B to uod ; but all that is imporftet in it must be 
left to man. In the Supreme Being, there can be no p^turte- 
tion or uneasiness; no contrast of feelings, nor fluctuation of 
purpose. His compasnon imports a kind r^iard to ^ circum-* 
stances of the unhappy. But still it k such a regard as suits 
the perfection of the great Governor af dM universe, whose be* 
nignity, undisturbed hy any violent emotion, ever maintains the 
same tranquil tenour, like the unruffled and uninterrupted aerenity 
of the hi|^hest heavens. 

It is important to observe, that this pity and compassion of 
our heavenly Father, extends itself to our moral and spiritual 
concerns, in like manner as to our natural and external distres- 
ses. In that great dispensation of the redemption of the workl 
by his Son Jesus Christ, he is always represented in Scripture 
as moved by pitv for our fallen and wretdied estate. The same 
principle which leads him to regard with compassion the widow 
and the fatherless, led him id look down with compassion on an 
helpless and forlorn race, dq^ded irom their origtnid honour. 
From infinite mercy he sent his Son to seek and to save thai 
which was lost. According to the prophetical kngua^ of tfM 
Old Testament, He looked tg^jn us ; and his time toas a tfme qf 
hve. He saw that there toas no vian; He beheld that there was 
no intercessor f and his own arm brought SabxOien. He laid 
his help on one who was nUghtjf to save. He saw us in our 

bloodjondsatdf Live.* ^Afj^roeable to this^irit of compaasion, 

displayed in our redemption, is the wliole dhpensation of Divine 
grace towards man in his present state of infirmHr. It speaks 
continually the doctrine of consolation and meraiml aid \ graee 
to be sufficient for us, and strength to be madsperfeet in our 
weakness. Jis a, father pitieth his ehUdrmty so the Lordpi^ 
tieth them that fear kim : for he knoweth our frame ; he 
rem^bereth that we are dust.^ 

I cannot conclude this head without observing how much it 
adds to the value of the Christian reli|^on, that it hath disco^* . 
vered the Deity to us in a light so amiable. Wlien the nations 
of the earth worshipped a God unknown, or one whom they ar- 
i*ayed in nothing but vengeful thunders, the true Ood hath come 
forth from behmd the cloud, and made himself known to us; 
known not only as a just and good Ruler, Ik^ as a compassion^ 

* Eick xvi. 8. Iiaiah, lix. 16. f 8 Osr. im. 9. PwU. 4mL IS. • 
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ate Father, in whom, amidst all their distresses, the virtuous may 
trust and hope. I now proceed to observe, 

II. That such discoveries of the Divine nature were designed 
not only to administer encouragement and consolation, but also 
to exhibit the pattern of that disposition which we are bound, in 
our measure, to imitate and follow. To this purpose tend the re- 
peated exhortations of Scripture, to be/ollotoera qf Ood, as dear 
children; to be merciful^ as our Father in htaven is merciful. 
That hardness of heart which renders men insensible to the dis- 
tresses of their brethren, that insolence of prosperitv which in.- 
spires them with contempt of those who are fallen below them, 
are always represented in Scripture as dispositions most opposite 
to the nature of God, and most hateful in his sight In order to 
make this appear in the strongest liglit, he hath turned his good- 
ness chiefly into the channel of compassionate r^ard to those 
Tvhom the selfish and the proud despise. He hath avowedly 
taken up their cause, that he mig^ht state himself 9s aa antagonist 
to such as would bear them down ; that he might confound and 
put to the blush that arrogance of men which makes them slight 
any of their own brethfen. Far the oppression of the poovj for 
the sighing of the needy, now unit J arise^ saith the Lord, to 
set theni in safety from him thatpuffeth at them.* Lord, says 
the Psalmist, ttiou hast heard the desire of the humble ; thou wilt 
arise to judge the fatherless, and the oppressed, that the man 
qf earth may oppress no more.i 

Consider, I beseech you, whether any virtue can admit of any 
higher recommendation than its being that disposition under the 
character of which the Almighty chooses to be peculiarly known 
to us : How can we claim any relation to the Father of mercies, 
or how look up to him for eompassion and grace, if we show no 
howels of mercy, gentleness, and kindness, to one another ? — 
The whole plan, indeed, on which he hath formed human nature, 
and ^all the circumstances in which he hath placed us on earth, 
are plainly contrived to excite aflections of benevolence, and to 
enforce works of mercy. Not only hath he planted compassion 
in the human breast, as one of the strongest instincts there, but 
he hath so connected us in society, as necessarily to require that 
our benevolent instincts should be brought into exercise. For 
it is apparent that no man, in any rank of life, even the highest, 
is sufficient for his own weU-being. He caq neither supply his 
own wants, nor provide for his own comforts, without tiie co- 
operation of others. The dependence here is mutual between 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor. Each in one way 
or other, calls on each for aid. All are so linked together, a» 

• Psal. xii, 5. t ^s«^- ' ^'^* ^^' 
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to be impelled by a thousand motives to assist one another in the 
time of need. This is what nature, what society, what provi- 
dence, all speak with a loud voice ; a voice which may be said t© 
have gone forth even to the ends of the earth, and to have been 
heard and understood by the most barbarous tribes of men. For 
among savage and uncultivated nations, no less than among the 
most civilized and polished, the energy of compassion is felt, and 
its claims are recognized, and obeyed. 

In the course of human life, innumerable occasions present 
themselves for all the exercises of that humanity and benignity, 
to which we are so powerfully prompted. The diversities of 
rank among men, the changes of fortune to which all, in every 
rank, are liable, the necessities of the poor, the wants of helpless 
youth, the infirmities of declining age, are always giving op- 
portunities for the display of humane affectipns. There b per- 
haps no form in which benevolence appears more interesting, 
than when it is employed in providing relief for the families and 
children of those who stand in need of aid, in order that the 
young may be trained up by proper education for acting an use* 
ful part in the world. Benefits conveyed by this channel are 
often more important tlian any other acts of liberality. Besides 
the great advantage which they bring to society, they have tfie * 
pleasing effect of awakening all the virtuous sensibilities of the 
heart, both in those who confer, and in those who receire them. 
They are often felt with warmer relish by a femily in distress, 
and productive of more tender gratitude, thaii could have been 
raised by any other mode of beneficence. This is rendered sen- 
sible to every heart by that beautiful expression of the Divine 
compassion in the text; Leave thy fatherless children; IwiU 
preserve them alive / and let thy widows trust in me. 

By the train of sentiment we have pursued, your thou^ts, 
my brethren, will now be naturally led to the consideration of 
that institution which has given occasion to the meeting of this 
day ; The society formed for the benefit of the Sons of the Cler- 
Sy of the Established Church of Scotland. 

In entering on this part of the subject, I trust that I may be 

Eermitted to say a few words concerning that order of men, in 
ehalf of whose descendants the favour of the public is now re- 
quested. Though belonging myself to that order, yet as my ad- 
vanced age and long experience may reasonably be supposed to 
have corrected the prejudices and cooled the ardour of partiality, 
some weight, I hope, will be allowed to my testimony ; when 
now, in the fifty-fourth year of my ministry, after having seen 
successions of ministers, in various parts of the country, rise 
and fell, and after long acquaintance with many, of divided sen- 
timents, among my brethren, I can with confidence declare it as 
my opinion, that there exists not any where a more respectable 
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and usefiil class of men than the Clei^ of the church of Scot* 
land. Amon^ such a numerous body, I readily admit that some 
exceptions will be found to the character which* I now give of 
them. Considering human frailty, this i» no niore than was na- 
turally to be expected. But, taking the ministers of this church in 
general, I can venture to assert that they arQ a well-informed 
and enlightened set of men ; decent and irreproachable in their 
behaviour, conscientious in the discharge of their pastoral duties, 
and very generally esteemed by the people under their care. — 
There was a time, when the Presbyterian clergy lay under the 
imputation of being sour in their tempers, narrow in their opin- 
ions, severe and intolerant in their principles. But as, together 
with the diffusion of knowledge, a more liberal spirit has perva- 
ded the clerical order in this part of Britain, it will be found 
that their manners now are conciliating ; that they study to pro- 
mote harmony and good order in their parishes ; that they have 
shown themselves addicted to useful literature, and in several 
branches of it have eminently distinguished themselves ; and that 
while they are edifying and consolatory to the lowest, they have 
acquired just respect from the higher classes of men. 

As long, therefore, as this country shall be preserved from 
the contagion of that false philosophy, which, by overthrowing 
all religious establbhments, has engendered so much impiety, and 
wrought 80 much mischief, in a neighbouring land ; as long as 
the existence of Christian faith, and of religious principles, shall 
be considered as essential to the welfare of a nation, it may rea- 
sonably, I think, be expected, that such a body of men as I have 
mentioned shall be held entitled to the regard and good-will of 
their fellow-citizens and countrymen. 

Circumstances there are, which give particular occasion for 
this regard and good-will to be called forth. You all know the 
nature of that provision which is made by the public for the es- 
tablished clergy of this country. It is such as is suited to that 
sober and frugal manner of living which is expected from minis- 
ters of the gospel. Though in consideration of the growing pros- 
perity of the country, and of its natural consequence, the increa- 
sed rate of every expense, it has been found reasonable that, of 
late )rears, some addition should be made to the provision of many 
of the ministers, yet still their condition approaches not to what 
can be termed opulence in any degree. It is such as to raise them 
above contempt ; such as to afford a decent subsistence for them- 
selves and their families ; but such as seldom or never can enable 
them, without some other sources of revenue, to make provision 
for their children when going forth into the world, especially if 
their family be numerous. 

It was the consideration of this circumstance that lately gave 
ri5»e to the Society in favour of the sons of the Clergy. Many a 
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minister who, for a tract of years, has faithfully laboured in the* 
discharge of every duty to his flock, has felt, towards the close 
of his days, what a blessing it would have proved to him, if sudi 
a society had existed in his time, to which he oould have looked 
for aid. — —Represent to yourselves, my friends, one of this cha- 
racter — ^and tlie |:«presentation which I am now to give is not 
the work of fancy, but founded upon what often in fiict takes 
place. — —Figure, I say, a worthy Clergyman, now in the de- 
cline of life, foreseeing the end of his labours drawing near, sur- 
rounded with a family of children, to whom his chief care had 
been devoted, and in whom his heart had long been bound up. 
Their education, from their earliest years, he had conducted, or 
at least superintended himself, with paternal fondness. What- 
ever his scanty stores could afford, he had cheerfully expended, 
in givmg all the advantage to their education which his own vil- 
lage, or which the nearest county town could yield. He had 
made every preparation that was in his power to make, for their 
acting a proper part in future life. But the time of preparation 
is finished. The gay season of childhood is over. The period 
is arrived when they must go forth ; must leave that paternal 
mansion where, in the midst of their youthful companions, they 
had spent many happy days ; must go to provide for themselves^ 
the best they can, in a world, which to them is unknown. And 

whither are they to go ? ^f the few friends their father ever 

had, some are now gone down to the dust Others, with whom 
he once lived in familiar intimacy, lifted up now with the pride of 
opulence, have forgotten him and his family. One of his sons, 
at least, he fondly wished to have educated fcM* that professioii 
to which he himself had been so long attached. But, living 
•at a distance from any of the seats of learning, and having no 
protector to whose assistance he could look,*he feels with regret 
that he is unable for the attempt Some of his children he must 
send away to seek their fortune in a distant land. Others must 
be consigned to the dangers of the ocean, or be reduced to gain 
their bread by following some of the mean and laborious occupa- 
tions of life. Viewing the dark and discouraging prospect that 
is before them, the father's heart is sore, when he bids adieu to 
his children. With tears in hb eyes, he gives them his blessing 
ais they depart Little more it is in his power to give them ; but 
he commits them to the protection of their father's Ood.— — How 
happy, if in these mournful moments, a voice of such a nature as 
this could reach his ears : Leave thyfatherkea children; I will 
preserve tliem alive ; and let thy wtdowa trust in me. 

Animated by the desire of imitating that spirit of Divine 
compassion which breathes in these words, a few respectable 
gentlemen in this city, formed six years ago, the plan of a So^ 
ciety for assisting the Sons of the Clergy, The institution, as 
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soon as it wai known, met with pubUc approbation and flivour. 
It was early distinguished, and amply assisted by Royal munifi- 
cence. It was incorporated by royal charter; and, through the 
generosity of the public,' thas prospered so &r, that the ^iety 
has already been enabled to gire aid to a coiuMerable nunlbiir 
of the scms of clergymen of diis church. The aid which the so- 
ciety, in an in&nt state could as yet give, has been small ; as it 
is confined to what the interest of their capital allows them to 
bestow. They earnestly wish to become more efieetually use- 
ful, by enlarging their porovision for the education of sons ; and 
hope to be enabled, in due time, to give assistance to the daush* 
ters, as well as to the sons of ministers ; so as to afford comfort 
to a widowed mother, and to the whole of a disconsolate family. 
For it is to be observed, that it is not merely to a literary educa- 
tion, or to preparation for the church, that the intentions of the 
Society are directed. They mean so to apply their beneficence, 
that the families of ministers may be assisted to acquire the neces- 
sary qualifications for pursuing any useful employment in the 
world, for which they appear to be most fitted. 

Among other inducements which may encourage the public to 
promote this beneficent plan, there is one which I cannot, on this 
occasion, omit to mention ; that is, the signal success with which 
many sons of Scots clergymen have been blessed, in filling with 
honour several of the important departments of society. As I 
have not myself tiie honour of belonging to that class, I can speak 
with more freedom on this topic than some other of my brethren. 
Not to mention the well known and distinguished names of seve- 
1^ who at present possess, with much dignity, stations in the 
church, and chairs in the universities, and some now gone, who 
will be long remembered, as having done no small honour, by 
their literary productions, to this part of the island ; let me de- 
sire you to look round on the most respectable stations of busy 
life, and to consider how many 6{ those who now make a hi^ 
figure at the bar, some on the bench, many in the commercial, 
the military, and the naval professions, were bom and In^ 
under the humble roof of a minister.— —*^Nor is this success to 
be ascribed to any &vourable coincidence of circumstances at 
this time more thui any other. It is the natural result of the 
manner in which they were brought up. Educated in good 
)Nrinciples, and formed to sober manners, by pious and virtuous 
parents, ihey enter on the world less tainted than others by 
fashionable vices and follies. By the situation of thdr parents 
they were inured, (rom their earliest youth, to temperance and 
habits of application. They come forward, not altogether igno- 
rant and unlettered, like the children of the meaner classes of 
men, but with the foundations of good education and HsefM know- 
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ledge. At the same time, they see and know that it is not to for- 
tune and to friends, but to their own industry and exertions, 
they must trust for fiiture success ; and that only according to 
the opinion entertained of their merit,' they can hope to be pa- 
tronized by others. Hence it comes to pass that young persons 
of this description often advance themselves mme quickly, and 
act their part more successfully, than others who, from their 
birth and fortune, have enjoyed the benefits of a more improved 
and ornamented education ; but whose opulence sometimes su- 
persedes labour, encourages indolence, and perhaps fosters dissipa* 
tion and love of pleasure. 

These are considerations which tend to bespeak public favour 
in behalf of the institution which I now recommend. Consider, 
my friends, that by befriending and assisting it, you contribute 
to bring forward a new race, who, like those of the same rank 
that have gone before them, may come, in their day, to be bene- 
ficial to their country and to the world. It must not be forgot- 
ten, that assistance to bring them forward becomes now more 
necessary than it was to the former race, in consequence of the 
great additional expense which is well known now to attend 
every part of education. By seasonable generosity, on this oc- 
casion, you may be ripening in secret the seeds of future genius ; 
you may be bringing forward to maturity those young plants 
which shall flourish hereafter in the land ; and which may per- 
haps attain such strength, and rise to such a height, as to protect 
others under their shade. 

To the honour of the present age, it must be acknowledged 
not to be deficient in a spirit of humanity. Frequent instances 
both of public and private beneficence come forth on every pro- 
per occasion. In this city, many a noble monument appears of 
charitable foundations and institutions ; ^me destined to educate 
the children of the needy ; others to furnish maintenance for he 
poor, to provide for the aged, or to receive and relieve the sick 
and the distressed. By their means much timely succour is 
given, andsnany a distress is mitigated. The institution for the 
sake of which we are now assembled, partaking of the same be- 
nevolent spirit with the others, reaches to a more respectable 
class of men, and aims at a more extensive object lis purpose 
is, to prevent those evils which would arise to the public, from 
the children of worthy paronts being left to languish in that 
hopeless indigence which throws them first as a burden on so- 
ciety, and may afterwards render them a dangerous nuisance to 
it. Instead of thb, it aims at bringing them into such a state as 
aflTords a reasonable prospect of their proving useful members of 
the community, and perhaps of their ranking among its orna- 
ments and supports. 
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So good a design Providence has already begun to favour, and 
we hope will continue to bless. After we are laid in the dust, 
the generation that succeeds us may experience its happy effects. 
They who now contribute by their generosity to carry it forward 
will, in the mean time, enjoy the satisfaction of having adopted 
the benevolent spirit of the Christian religion ; they will enjoy 
the satisfikctbn of having imitated, as thev could, that compassion 
of our heavenly Father, which, in so aflecting a manner, b ex- 
pressed by the words of the text : words, whidi I hope will con- 
tinue to dwell, with a lasting and tender impression, on all our 
liearts; Z>eave your fatherUss children; I will pre9€rve them 
alive ; and let thy widows trust in mef 
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Tht hope of the Righteous shall be gladness ; but the expectch 
tion qfthe uncked shalljperish. — ^Proverbs, x. 2Ql 



ATTACHMENT to futurity has a remarkable influence 
en the operations of the human mind. The present, whatever 
it be, seldom engages our attention so much as what is to come. 
Remembrance of Uie past may sometimes occupy our thou8;ht8 1 
but what for the most part fills them, is the anticipation of the 
future. The present is apt to be considered as an evanescent 
scene, just about to pass away ; and in the midst of wishes and 
desires, of hopes and fears, which all respect futurity, we may 
be said to dwell. As on these the life of man b so much sus- 
pended, it becomes a very material part both of wisdom and of 
duty to attend to any regulations by which they may be properly 
conducted. For if expectations and hopes on one hand, and 
fears and alarms on the other, are sufifered to arise with ground- 
less precipitancy, and to acquire an undue ascendant, it is evi-^ 
dent that they will produce much delusion in conduct, and oflen 
will engender much vice and guilt As there is a hope o/the 
Righteous which shall be gladness ^ so thei e is an expectation of 
the Wicked which shall perish. The anticipations of the former, 
conducted by prudence, and regulated by piety, mislead him not 
from his duty, and afford him satisfaction in the end. While the 
expectations of the latter, arising from fantastic imaginary pros- 
pects, delude him for a while with vanity, and terminate in mi-r 
sery. It will therefore be an usefbl subject of meditation, to con- 
sider, in a few instances, of what we may, and of what we may 
not, reasonablv expect from the world, when we look forward to 
what is moat Ij^ly to happen, in the ordinary course of human 
affairs. 
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I. We are not to expect the uninterrupted continuance of any 
measure of health, prosperity, or comfort, which we now enjoy. 
There is the greater reason for beginning with this admonition, 
as there is a strong propensity in human nature to imagine that 
what we at present possess, is always to remain. When no 
warnings of any approaching change appear, we are all mclined 
to look forward to futurity with a smile; and to indulge the hope 
that to-morrow shall be as this day and even more abundantly. 
Hence, in the lives of thoughtless men, there breaks forth so 
much folly and presumption, so much pride and levity, and often 
so much impiety and contempt of reU^on. What is the JiU 
mighty that we should serve him ? Or what profit shall we 
have^ if we pray unto him ? Our mountain stands strongs 
and shall never be moved. 

On the lot of some men Providence is pleased to bestow a 
longer continuance of prosperity than on that of others. But 
as ^e term of that continuance is hidden from us, all flattering 
and confident expectations are without foundation. At one pe- 
riod or another, it is certain that the calm is to be troubled, and 
the dark cloud is to arise; and how soon that period b to come, 
you cannot tell, in your health, or your fortune, or among 
your connexions and friends, be assured that some trial awaits 
you. For human life never stands still for any long time. It 
is by no means a fixed and steady object, like the mountain or 
the rock which you always find in the same situation ; it is a 
river continually moving and flowing. Neither is it the still 
and smooth stream which glides along with the same constant 
tenor ; but a river which for a time may hold a regular course 
within its banks, till, being interrupted by rocks, it foams into 
a torrent, or, swollen by foreign currents, it lays waste the neigh- 
bouring plains. Amidst such vicisitudes of time and life, who 
has any title to reckon upon the fiiture ? — ^To faults, all are sub- 
ject ; to troubles, all are exposed. As that man b the most vir- 
tuous who can be charged with the fewest faults, so that life b 
the happiest which suffers the fewest troubles. To look for enr 
tire exemption from them, is to court disappointment 

At the same time, I do not mean to hold it forth as any pre- 
cept to religion or wisdom, that we ought always to sadden the 
present hour by dwelling on the thoughts of future disappoint- 
ment. What b given us, let us cheerfiiUy enjoy, and render 
thanks to him who bestows it Virtue, conjoined with prudence, 
may reasonably afford the prospect of good days to come. For 
Godgiveth to a man that it is good in his sight, wisdomj and 
knowledge^ and joy.* Such a prospect therefore he may inno- 
centiy indidge, if he preserve always that temperance and mo^ 
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deration, that modesty and humility, which becomes one who 
knows that his state is ever in hazard of changing. But I 
mean to warn those, who, giving way to the elation of giddy- 
hopes, lose the command of themselves, that by this intoxication 
of mind they are preparing the way for an alteration of state ; 
they are pushing forward the wheels of acHvancing change ; they 
are accellerating their own downfall. To them belongs that ad- 
monition of the wise man, would they seriously listen to it ; J[fa 
man live many years and rejoice in them allj yet let Mm rc- 
memher the days of darkness, for they shall be many : all 
that Cometh is vanity.* 

II. We are not to expect from our intercourse with others, 
all that satisfaction which we fondly wish. What the individual 
either enjoys or suffers by himself, exhibits only an imperfect 
view of his condition. In the present state of human affairs, 
, we are all closely interwoven with one another, that a very ma- 
terial part of our happiness or misery arises from the connex- 
ions which we have with those who are around us, and the rela- 
tions in which we stand to them. These, therefore, open a field 
within which our wishes and expectations find an ample range. 
One of the first objects of wish to every one, is to maintain a pro- 
per place and rank in society ; not to fall behind his equals ; but 
rather, if he can, to surpass them, so as to command consideration 
and respect from his neighbours. This, among the vain and am- 
bitious, is always the favourite aim. With them it arises to im- 
moderate expectations, founded on their supposed talents and 
imagined merits. But perhaps, in the hearts of all men, some 
wish of this nature lurks ; some wish not to be overlooked in the 
crowd, but to attain that degree of dbtinction which they con- 
ceive they might reasonably claim. 

With respect to claims of this sort, it is to be apprehended^ 
that, among persons of all characters and descriptions, many 
an eapectation must perish^ and many a disappointment be en- 
dured. For such is the power which the sophistry of self-love 
exercises over us, that almost every one may be assured that 
he measures himself by a deceitful scale; that he places the 
point of his own merit at a higher degree than others will ad- 
mit that it reaches. All are jealous of the high pretensions of 
others. He who suspects a rival in his neighbour, will study 
every method of bringing him down to what he takes to be his 
prop^ level ; nay, often of deprecating him below it. Hence 
the endless mortifications which the vain and self-conceited 
suffer^ Hence the spleen and resentment which is so often 
breaking forth, disturbing the peace of society, and involving 
it -in crimes and miseries. Were expectations more moderate^ 
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they would be more favourably received. Did we more rarely 
attempt to push ourselves into notice, the world would more 
readily allow us, nay sometimes assist us, to come forward. 
Were we content sometimes to remain in the shade, we would 
with more advantage come forth into sunshine^ and find the 
brightness interrupted by fewer clouds. 

In the closer connections which men form of intimate friend* 
ship and domestic life, there is still more reason for due mode- 
ration in our expectations and hopes. For the nearer that men 
approach to each other, the more numerous the points of con* 
tact are in which they touch, the greater indeed will be the plea- 
sure of perfect symphony and agreements of feelings ; but, at 
the same time, if any harsh and repulsive sensations take place^ 
the more grating and pungent will be the pain. — ^If you look 
for a friend, or a partner oi your life, in whose temper there b 
not to be found the least' inequality, who upon no occasion is to 
be hurt or offended by any frailties you discover, whose feel- 
ings are tu harmonize in every trifle with yours, whose coun- 
tenance is always to reflect the image of your own, you look 
for a pleasing phantom, wbich is never, or at most very rarely, 
to be found ; and if disappointment sour your mind, you have 
your own folly to blame. You ought to have considered that 
you live in a region of human infirmity, where every one has 
imperfections and failings. You assuredly have your own. 
What reason had you to imagine, that the person whom you 
love and esteem was to be the only exception from the common 
fate ? Here, if any where, it becomes you to overlook and for- 
bear ; and never to allow small failings to dwell on your atten- 
tion so much as to deface the whole of an amiable character. 
From trifling misunderstandings arising from the most frivo- 
lous causes, springs much of the misery of social and domestic 
life. Hence is blasted many a pleasing blossom of hope ; and 
many an expectation^ which once promised unbroken harmony, 
is leflto j9€mA. I shall only mention, 

HI. Another instance of what we are not to expect in the 
ordinary course of human afiairs; that is, constant gratitude, 
from those whom we have most obliged and served.^— I am far 
from saying that gratitude is an unknown, or even a rare vir- 
tue among mankind ; I think not so ill of human nature. On 
the contrary, it is my belief, that grateful sensations for favours 
received are very generally felt ; and, when no strong passion 
counteracts those sensations, that grateful returns are generally 
intended, and often are actually made. But then, our expecta- 
tions of proper returns must be kept within moderate bounds. 
We must not carry them so far as to imagine, that gratitude is 
to .produce unlimited compliance with every desire which we 
choose to indulge; or that they whom we have obliged will al- 
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together desert their own interest for the sake of their bene&c- 
tors. Many circumstances^ it is to be remembei'ed, tend to 
<;ool the grateful emotion. Time always deadens the memory 
of benefits. Sometimes they are considered as having been 
fully recompensed, and the debt of gratitude rcpaid. As bene- 
fits conferred, are often under-rated by those who receive th'em, 
so they are sometimes over-valued by those who confer them. 
On persons of light and careless minds, no moral sentiment 
makes any deep impression; with such, th^ remembrance of 
both benefit and benefactor is apt to pass q>eedily away. With 
the proud spirit, which claims every thing as its due, gratitude 
is in a great measure incompatible. From persons of this cha- 
racter, we are never to expect it ; and indeed fi^m persons of 
any character, we are not to be surprised, if, in the present 
state of the world, it rises not so hig^ as we thought we had 
reason to hope. 

Having thus shown in some material instances what we have 
no reason to expect in the ordinary course of human afiairs, I 
turn next to the brighter side of the subject, and shall show what 
a wise and good man may reasonably expect from human life. 
His hope shall be gladness y though the expectation of fools shall 
perish. 

I. Whatever com'se the afiairs 'of the world take, he may 
justly hope to enjoy peace of mind. I am sensible that by the 
sceptic and the profligate, this will be held as a very inconsidera- 
ble object of expectation or hope. To them every enjoyment 
which is of mental and intellectual nature appears of smaJl value. 
Give them affluent fortune and flourishing health, and they ac- 
count themselves sure of felicity. But to these very persons I 
appeal, whether there have not been many occasions, when the 
want of a peaceful and self-approving mind has not blasted all the 
enjoyment they possessed ? In the midst of the pomps and lux- 
uries of life, have they never experienced the pangs of a uxmnd- 
ed spirit ? Have they never k\t what it was to be tormented by 
the sense of past follies, and to be stung with the reproaches of 
an angry conscience? Dare they say, that in the midst of those 
feelings they were happy ? Will they not be constrained to own, 
that in such moments of inward pain, they would willingly have 
exchanged conditions with an innocent peasant ? Let them then 
learn the value of that object of hops which they affect to con- 
temn, by recollecting what they have suffered from the want of 
it. — Assuredly, the peace of an approving conscience is one of 
the chief ingredients of human happiness ; one of the most gi'ate- 
ful of all sensations to the heart of man : provided always that 
this self -approbation rest upon proper grounds ; that it be tem- 
pered with due humility, and regulated by Christian faith ; that 
^* never swell into an arrogant opinion of our virtue, or into con- 
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fidence in our own merits, as if they were sufficient, without any- 
higher intervention; to render us acceptable to God. 

He, whose study it is to preserve a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man, who upon just principles can be satisfied 
that he is walking in the path which was appointed by God, will 
have, in every state of fortune, a ground of hope which may just- 
ly be denommated gladness ; for peace of mind will not forsake 
him. Let the world vibrate around him as it will, and repeat 
all its vicisitudes, he will not be shaken by them. He has al- 
ways somewhat to rest upon for comfort. Wrapped up in his 
own integrity^ he remains sound and entire within himself; and 
with a firm mind awaits the coming storm. He is not afraid of 
evil tidings ; for his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord,* As 
he can look up to a Supreme Power with good hope, so he can 
look every man in the face without uneasiness, when he is con- 
scious that no man can reproach him with having entrenched upon 
his neighbour's rights, or having causelessly provoked and attack- 
ed him. Hence, a calm mind by day, and undisturbed slumbers 
by night. Hence, the hope of that continued protection of Hea- 
ven which watches over the righteous. In the time of trouble 
He shall hide me in his pavilion ; in the secret of his tabernacle 
shall he hide me ; Ek^hall set me upon arockA Besides this ex- 
pectation of internal peace. 

II. A GOOD man has ground to expect that any external con- 
dition into which, in the course of human afibirs, he may pass^ 
shall by means of virtue and wisdom, be rendered, if not perfect- 
ly agreeable, yet tolerably easy to him. That distresses of va- 
rious kinds are scattered through the life of every mortal man, 
there can be no doubt. But it is also to be remembered, that 
to many distresses there are remedies which it is in our power 
to apply ; and that with all sorrows some comforts are mixed. — 
So many loud complaints we hear of the inequalities of fortune 
in the world, that one would imagine the rich and the great to 
be the only persons who had the privilege of being happy ; and , 
that the mean and the poor were doomed, without exception, to 
be miserable. Be assured, my friends, that the inequality of 
real happiness is not to be measured by the inequality of out^ 
ward estate. When you see the peasant cheerful in his cottage, 
and the labourer singing in the fields, you may discern that there 
is some power in the mind superior to external condition ; that 
more depends on the man himself, than on the situation in which 
the world has placed him. Would you estimate justly the sum 
of happiness that he enjoys, or the degree of unhappiness that he 
feels ? The questions you are to put, if the man be in prosperi- 
ty are not, How much wealth does such a man possess ? but, How 

• Pmlm. cxii. 7. \ Psaliii, xxvii. 5. 
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does he enjoy it ? If he be in adversity, not What is his dbtress? 
but, How does he bear it ? 

Hence arises the hope to a wise and good man, of either find- 
ing, or making his estate tolerable to himself If he be not want- 
ing to himself, he is never left without resources to assist those 
exertions which he makes in his own behalf. Roses indeed are 
not always strewed in his path ; but from the fields that are seem- 
ing waste, flowers may be gathered by those who look care- 
fully around them. Seldom or never do all good things forsake, 
and all evils beset a man, at once. In some corner of our lot 
there are always comforts that may be found, if we be not so fool- 
ish as to overlook them. Even in the intervals of sickness and 
pain, satisfactions may be enjoyed. Returns of relief are of- 
ten feh with a more lively sensation of pleasure, than what 
we taste in unbroken health. It has been often observed, that 
what is very severe of any kind, seldom lasts long ; and the 
uneasiness which lasts we become accustomed to bear. Time 
and continuance reconcile us gradually to many things that were 
at first believed to be insupportable. Providence has in mercy 
provided this gentle opiat to assuage various sorrows of hu- 
man life. What we behold others around us bearing, we learn 
to think may ako be borne by us. The spirit of man mil long 
sustain his ir^firtnities. From the treasures of his own mind in 
rdfection and meditation, much relief will arise to the virtuous; 
and at the bottom of the most disconsolate estate, there lies always 
a secret hope that better day's may come. From such eircumstan- 
ees as these, the expectation of passing through life with some 
measure of comfort, may reasonably be entertained by such as are 
not wanting to themselves in propriety of conduct. In looking 
forward to futurity, the prospect we are to take of the world is 
not that which is sometimes gloomily indulged, of a forlorn re- 
gion, where nothing is to be beheld but dreary and inhospitable 
wastes, and no objects are to be met with but serpents that hiss, 
and wild beasts that devour. The prospect is rather that of a mix- 
ed region, where indeed rugged rocks are seen, aud deserts ex- 
tend, over which the tempest sometimes scowls ; but where also 
many peaceful habitations and fruitful fields occur to refresh the 
sight. Once more. 

III. We have ground to expect from the ordinary course of 
human afiairs, that if we persevere in studying to do our duty 
tewards God and man, we shall meet with the esteem, the love, 
and confidence of those who are around us. I before observed 
that m our expectations of receiving what we think due respect 
and consideration from the world, we shall be often disappoint- 
ed. But that observation was applied to the claims we make 
on others on account of talents, abilities, and superior merits. — 
To such claims, the world is seldom disposed to give a favoura- 
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ble reception. We live amidst rivals and competitors, whose 
self-estimation prompts them to depreciate us, and of course sul>- 
jects us to many a mortification. The case is different with re- 
spect to moral qualifications. There the world is more ready to 
do justice to character. No man is hurt, at least few are so, by 
hearing his nei^bour esteemed a worthy and honourable man. 
This praise will be bestowed, without grudging, by many who 
value themselves on the possession of qualities, which they con- 
ceive to be of superior importance in Uie judgment of the world. 

But whatever they may think, it is certain that the basis of 
all lasting reputation is laid in moral worth. Great parts and 
endowments may sparkle for a while in the public eye. The 
world looks up to them with wonder, as to an extraordinary 
comet, or a blazing star. Distinguished virtue and worth cre- 
ate less astonishment ; but, like the fixed luminaries of heaven, 
they shine with more steady and permanent lustre. Unaffected 
piety conjomed with inviolable uprightness and integrity in 
conduct, command a degree of respect which approaches to ve- 
neration. Candor and fairness never fail to attract esteem and 
trust Kindness and benevolence conciliate love and create 
warm friendships. The best character may indeed for a time 
be accidentally obscured and misunderstood. But the world 
commonly judges soundly in the end. After a man has acted 
his part for a while among his fellows, he is known upon trial 
to be what he is ; and if his worth be real and genuine, his right- 
eousness comes forth a* the lights and hisjudgment as the noon- 
day. 

This is what a good man has always ground to look for, even 
in evil times ; and surely, there are few things which he can more 
desire, than the prospect of being valued and esteemed by those 
among whom he lives. This counterbalances many a disadvan- 
tage of outward fortune, and puts into his hand many opportu- 
nities of satisfaction and comfort. He is likely to possess many 
friends and well-wishers, and to have few enemies. The more 
he IS known, the more will the favour of those who surround him 
grow ; and the prospect is before him, of having his hoary head 
crowned iDith honour. 

Thus, in several instances, T have briefly pointed out what 
may, or may not, be expected from the world, when we look 
forward to ttie ordinary course of human affairs : Not an un- 
interrupted enjoyment of all the comforts of prosperity ; not un- 
disturbed satisfaction in our various intercourses with societv ; 
not grateful returns from all whom we have obliged or served : 
But what we may expect, if we keep a good conscience and stu- 
dy to do our duty, is peace of mind ; a tolerable easy and com- 
fortable state^ amidst the vicisitudes of life ; and the love and 
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estecnn of those with whom we are connected. — The hopes of the 
righteous shall be gladness. 

The present subject has led me to consider only what the 
ri^teous man has to hope for in the ordinary course of the 
worldy but I have now to observe, that he has before him a 
much higher object of hope than any which I have yet mention- 
ed ; a h<^ which arises not from the ordinary course of human 
afiairs, but from an extraordinary interposition of divine grace and 
mercy conveyed to us by the gospel ; even the h(^ which is laid 
tip for him in heaven; the assured expectation of abetter life in 
a hi^er and a better world. Put the case of the servant of Grod 
being overwhelmed with all the disappointments which the world 
can bring upon him, here is an expectation which will be always 
gladness ; with which he can perpetually solace himself. Through 
the present state of existence he is no more than a passenger. If 
he can render it in any degree tolerable and easy to himself, it is 
well ; it is all that he expects. His home, his place of rest, is in 
those habitations to which, through the merits of his Redeemer^ 
he is tau^t and encouraged to aspire. He knows that in due 
season he shall reapy if he faint not,* That when the earthly 
house of this tabernacle is dissolved^ he shall have a building of 
God J an house not made with hands ^ eternal in the heavens /* 
for to them whOy by patient continuance in well-doing y seek for 
glory y honour y and immortality y God wiU render eternal life,X 
Hence, whether you consider him in this life, or consider him as 
looking forward to another, his hope is perpeiudlgkuinessy while 
the eapectations of the wicktd shall perish. 

• Gdat. vi. 9. 1 3 Corinth, t. 1. ^ Bom. iL 7. 
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Ok the proper disposition of the heart 
towards god. 



In him toe live, and move, and have our Being. — ^Acts, xvii.28. 



THERE is nothing which all nature more loudly proclaims, 
than that some Supreme Being has framed and rules this uni- 
verse. Day uttereth speech of it to^j/y and night sheweth 
knowtedge qfit to-niglU. Our birth and our life^ our sensations 
and our actions, the objects which we behold, and the pleasures 
which we enjoy, all conspire to testify that some wonderful in- 
telligence has dbposed and arranged, and still supports and 
animates the whole frame of nature. This is what scarcely any 
man of sober mind ever called in question. It was the dictate 
of nature to the most savage and barbarous, as well as to the 
most civilized nations. The American and the Indian in his 
desert, as well as the Grecian sage and the Roman conqueror, 
adored, each, after his own mode, a Sovereign of the Universe. 
The Psalmist observes, that the fool hath said in his heart, there 
is no God.* Among the follies, however, with which the human 
race is chargeable, this is one which, in the course of ages, 
seemed to have made the smallest progress. It was reserved 
for modern times and evil days, to engender, in one region of 
the earth, a system of false philosophy, which should revive the 
exploded principles of atheism, and study to pour forth their 
poison amoi^ the nations, not only to the extinction of religion, 
but to the subversion of established governments, and of good 
order amMg numkind. 

Dismi^ing all delusions of this nature as unworthy the atp 
tention of any reasonable unperverted mind ; holding it for cer- 
tain that nothmg can be more real than the existence of a Su<» 
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preme Divinity, it follows of course from this belief, that there 
are dispositions correspondent to Him which ought to be found 
in every human mind, among the young and the old, among the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor. It is absurd to suppose 
that while the relations in which we stand to our fellow-crea- 
tures, whether as equals, superiors, or inferiors, naturally call 
forth certain sentiments and affections, there should be none 
which properly correspond to the first and greatest of all Be- 
ings ; to Him, whom, though we see him not, we all recognise ; 
to Him, in whom, as it is beautifully expressed in my text, toe 
live, and move, and have our being. 

The proper disposition of mind with respect to Grod, is gene- 
rally expressed by the term of Love to him. This is very justly- 
founded on the solemn injunction of our blessed Lord.* TTuhs 
shalt love the Lord thy (rod with all thy hearty and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind ; this is the first and great com^ 
mandment. Hence, it is common among religious writers to in- 
clude the whole of pious affections towards God in Love. But 
when this term is applied to the Almighty, we must be careful to 
understand aright what it imports. We all know what it is to 
love any pf our fellow-creatures ; but such an affection as we bear 
to them, cannot in a literal sense be transferred to God. Among 
them it is sometimes connected with the fervency of passion, it 
commonly imports some similarity of nature, and some degree 
of fond and intimate attachment ; all which it were highly im- 
proper in us to affect towards the Supreme Being, whose ways 
are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. I am 
' afraid that the application of Love in a strict sense, and sometime 
in too fervent and passionate a strain towards God, has, among 
some serious and well-disposed minds, given rise to no little en- 
thusiasm in religion. 

When therefore we treat of Love as applied to God, it must be 
analysed or resolved into those sentiments which are proper and 
suitable for us to encourage towards the God whom we adore. 
That Love of him which religion requires, and which our Sa- 
viour has so solemnly enjoined, is a compounded affection, and 
the dispositions which it includes are principally three ; reverw 
ence, gratitude, submission. Of the nature and foundation of 
each of these I am to treat in the sequel of thb Discourse, and 
shall endeavour to illustrate them as forming that temper and 
disposition of mind, which we ought always to preserve towards 
the Great Author of our existence. 

I. The foundation of every proper disposition towards God 
must be laid in Reverence, that is, admiration mixed with 
awe ; what; in its lower degrees among men, is called Respect^ 

• Matth. xmm.S7m 
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but carried to its highest point with relation to Ood, may b? 
termed profound veneration. In thb disposition towards Him 
we ought habitually to be found, not only in the exercises of 
immediate devotion, but amidst the ordinary occurrences of life. 
Every thing indeed that we see around us gives perpetual occa- 
sion for it We find ourselves in an immense universe, where 
it is impossible for us, without astonishment and awe, to con* 
template the glory and the power of Him who hath created it. 
From the greatest to the least object that we behold, from the. 
star that glitters in the heavens, to the insect that creeps upon 
the ground, from the thunder that rolls in the skies to the flower 
that blossoms in the fields, all things testify a profound and my- 
sterious wisdom, a mighty find all powerful hand, before which 
we must tremble and adore. Neither the causes nor the issues 
of the events which we behold, is it in our power to trace ; nei- 
ther how we came into this world, nor whither we go when we 
retire from it, are we able of ourselves to tell ; but in the mean 
^time find ourselves surrounded with astonishing magnificence 
on every hand. We walk through the earth, as through the 
apartments of a vast palace, which fill every attentive spectator 
with wonder. All the works which our power can erect,1ill the 
ornaments which our art can contrive, are feeble and trifling in 
comparison with those glories which nature every where pre- 
sents to our view. Thf immense arch of the heavens, the splen- 
dor of the sun in his meridian brightness, or the beauty of his 
rising and setting hours, the rich landscape of the fields, and the 
boundless expanse of the ocean, are scenes which mock every 
rival attempt of human skill or labour. Nor is it only in 
the splendid appearances of nature, but amidst its rudest forms, 
that we trace the hand of the Divinity. In the solitary desert, 
and the high mountain, in the hanging precipice, the roaring 
torrent, and the aged forest, though there be nothing to cheer, 
there is much to strike the mind with awe, to give rise to those 
aolemn and sublime sensations which elevate the heart to an Al- 
mighty, All-creating power. 

In short, we can no where cast our eyes around us without 
meeting what is sufficient to awaken reverence of the Deity.— 
This reverence becomes the more profound, that the Great Be- 
ing ^ho is the object of it, is to us invisible and unknown. We 
may seek to discover him, but he hides himself from us ; his 
footsteps we clearly trace, but his face we can never behold. — 
We go forward^ but he is not there ; and betckward^ bttt toe can- 
not perceive him : on the l^ hand, where he worketh^ but we 
cannot behold hin\; he hideth himself on the right hand that we 
cannot see him.^ We know that he is not far from every one 

* Job, xxiii. 8, 9. 
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of us ; yet he shrouds himself in the darkness of his pavilion ; be 
answereth from the secret p^eice o/ thunder.* Before thb in- 
comprehensible Beingy this God terrible and strong, we become 
in a manner annihilated ; we are sensible that in his sight we are 
only as the drop of the buckets and the small dust in the balance ; 
and in his presence can only rejoice with trembling. For we know 
that the miechty arm which upholds the universe, and which sur* 
rounds us with wonders on every side can in a moment crush us 
to the dust, if we become objects of displeasure to heaven. Awful 
are the operations of the Divine Power which we are constantly 
beholding in the moral as well as in the natural world. The Al- 
mi<rhty rules among the nations, as well as over individuals ; on 
his pleasure depend al) the great revolutions of the earth ; the in- 
terpositions of his Providence are frequently apfMirent to the 
world, in bringing down the mighty, and raising up the fallen. In 
the books of the law and the prophets, we hear his threatenings 
against rebellious sinners denounced with a tremendous voice ; and 
in the dispensation of the gospel, a most striking instance is exhibi- 
ted to us of the strict justice of his government, in the expiation that 
was reouired for the apostacy of a guilty world. So that both the 
law ana the gospel, the works of nature and the conduct of Provi- 
dence unite in utterii^ that solemn voice which ought often to 
resound in our ears : Be stilly and know that lam God. I will 
be exalted among thi heathen ; I unit be exalted in the earth.- 
Fear before him all ye nations : Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name. For honour and majesty are before him, 
strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. He alone cheth great 
things and unsearchable ; marvellous things without number. \ 
On this head of discourse I have insisted the more, because I 
apprehend that such sentiments as I have now been inculcating 
occur too rarely among many professed Christians. Did an aw- 
ful reverence for the Supreme Being dwell on all our minds with 
a properly impressive sense, its effects would oftener appear in 
conduct.- On many occasions, it would check a wanton levity 
of spirits. It would infuse more solemnity into our religious 
acts. It would inspire greater respect for the temples of God, 
and for all the forms of sacrid worship. It would banish that 
profanation of the name of God, which we so often hear from 
unhallowed lips. — Let it be remembered, that the fear of God is, 
throughout much of the Scripture, employed as the term des- 
criptive of the vhole of religion. It is not the fear which 
slaves are constrained to feel for a tyrant, but the reverence 
which children have for the best pai*ent, or subjects for tfie 
best sovereign; the veneration which necessarily enters into 
the love we bear to a Being of superior order : it is to fear 
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the Lord and his goodness, as it is emphatically expressed by 
one of the Prophets.* This fear of God, therefore, is not only 
consistent with the love of him, but forms a material part of it 
The pretended love of Grod, disjoined from reverence of him, 
would no longer be genuine love, but would rise into arrogant 
presuiMtion. I proceed to observe, 

11. That gratitude forms an essential part of that disposition 
which we ought to bear towards God. This implies an affec- 
tionate sense of God upon the mind, and enters directly into 
love, understood in its most common acceptation. It were a 
gross mistake to imagine, that the reverence of which I have 
discoursed has any tendency to check gratitude : on the contrary 
it heightens it, by uniting the sense of our benefactor's conde^ 
Bcension with the benefits which he conveys. The more emi- 
nent the qualities of a benefactor are, and the higher the rank is 
in which he stands, our hearts are warmed the more by the feel- 
ing of his goodness. 

It is impossible to think of Grod at all, without conceiving him 
as the bene&ctor of mankind. Mysterious as this world is in 
many of its appearances, it nevertheless carries, on the whole, a 
strongly marked character of goodness and benignity in its au- 
thor. We behold a vast system obviously contrived to provide, 
not food and nourishment only, but comfort also and enjoyment 
to an infinite number of inhabitants. The more that philosophy 
has enlarged our views of nature, the more it has been discovered 
that, throu^out the wide extent of creation, there is no use- 
less profusion of magnificence, but that every thing has been ren- 
dered subservient to the welfare of the rational or sensible world ; 
nay, that many objects, which were once considered as not only 
superfluous but noxious, hold an useful place in the general sys- 
tem. Such provision has been made for our entertainment on 
this earth, such care has been taken to store the world with a va- 
riety of pleasures to cheer our senses and enliven our imagina- 
tion, that he whose eye opens on all the beauty of nature, must 
be of insensible heart indeed, if be feels no gratitude to that Be- 
ingwho has brought him forth to enjoy this wonderful scene. 

But the gratitude of a good man will naturally go farther than 
this. He will think not only of the benefits which he enjoys in 
common with the rest of his fellow- creatures, but of those which 
are appropriated particularly to himself. — ^Who is there amongst 
us, my brethren, but in Curit reviewing the events of his life from 
infancy to this dfiy, in thinking of the comforts he enjoys, and 
recollecting the dangers from which he has been delivered ; who 
is there, I say, that has not cause to acknowledge an invisible guar- 
dian, who has all along watched over his frail estate, has pro- 

* Uosea, iii. S. 
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tected and bfessed him : — ^Perhaps^ of the blessings which you 
enjoy, or the deliverances you have received, you are more dis- 
posed to trace some human cause ; one favourable distinction you 
ascribe to your birth, your parents, or your education ; for some 
other happy circumstance you think yourself solely indebteil to 
the kindness of an earthly friend, or you refer it to the exertions 
of your own dexterity and talents. — ^Thoughtless and inconsider- 
ate man ! Have you foreotten that there is a First Cause of all, 
a Supreme Lord, who, &om the beginning, has arranged and 
prepared the whole series of causes and effects, of whose desti- 
nation and agency men are no more l^an the secondary instru- 
ments? To what but to the original plan of his goodness, do you 
owe the favourable circumstances of your birth or your education, 
the kindness which he ordained to spring up in the breast of your 
friend, or the talents and abilhi^ which he implanted within you, 
in order to favour your success ? 

But an exhortation to gratitude, you perhaps consider as com- 
ing unseasonably in your present situation. The time was, when 
the light of the Divine countenance shone upon you, and, looking 
up to a Benefactor in heaven, with a grateful heart you acknow- 
ledged your blessings to be derived from Him ; but that time is 
now past; you are left desolate and forsaken, bereaved of the 
chief comforts on which you had set your hearts* — And, because 
many of the favours of Heaven are past, ought they to be gone 
from your remembrance ? Are there not still some oUiers remain- 
ing, for which you have reason to give thanks ? Have you ftur- 
gotten all tiie blessings you have continued to enjoy ever since' 
tiie day that you came forth a helpless infant into the world ? Be 
assured that a gratitude of that sort, which dies away as soon as 
it ceases to be fed by the usual stream of benefits, which has re- 
gard to present &vours only, and none to those tliat are past, is 
not true gratitude, but the symptom of a selffeh and mercenary 
spirit. If yt)u be disposed to thank God only when he is giving 
you all the desires of your hearts, what praise have ye 7 Do 
not publicans and sinners the same? Men who have little either 
of religion or sensibility of heart But when Providence shrouds 
itself in a dark cloud, and some of your favourite enjoyments are 
carried away, if still, with calm and patient mind, you continue 
to bless the name of the Lord, and still retain a thankful sense 
of the blessings you have so long, and so &r beyond your de- 
serts, been permitted to enjoy ;. this is to be truly grateful ; this is 
to shew yourselves the dutiful children of a Father in Heaven. 

In reviewing the gnninds which we have for gratitude to (5od, 
it becomes us to attend, not only to those blessings which aj^r- 
tain individually to each of us, but to those also which we enjoy 
in common with others of our brethren. How much reason have 
we, for instance, to bless God for having cast our lot in a land 
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where we enjoy all the advantages of mild and equal government, 
and all the comforts of tranquillity and peace, while many a na- 
tion around us is oppressed by the hand o( tyrannical power, dis- 
turbed with the alarms and terrors of war, or suffering from 
the ravages of the hostile spoiler ? What higher reason still to 
be grateUil for having our lot cast where the joyful sound of the 
gospel is heard where the glad tidings qf peace upon earth j and 
£Oodnnll to the sons of men, are announced to us by the Son of 
God, who came to bring pardon and salvation to the guilty 
world ? What everlasting ground of thankfulness is afforded by 
the blessed hope that is given us of life immortal ; of a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens ; when the earthly 
house qfthis tabernacle shall be dissolved; of an inheritance 
inc&miptibk, undefiled, and thatfadeth 7U>/ ot^^ay, ascertained 
to all good men by the death and the resurrection of our blessed 
Hedeemer ! Bless the Lord^ O my soul ! and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name, and forget not all his benefits; who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who croumeth thee with 
loving kindness and tender mercies,* Let us now add, 

III. Entire and profound submission, as a disposition most 
necessary to be preserved on our part towards God. This in- 
cludes submission of the understanding to the discoveries whidi 
God has been pleased to make ; submission of the inclinations to ' 
the laws which he has promulgated for our conduct ; submission 
of the will to the dispensations of his Providence, as they affect 
the events of our life It is not submission constrained mere* 
ly by a power against which we know that it is in vain to strug- 
gle ; it is submission arising from reverence compounded with 
Satitude ; submission to One whose supreme perfection entitles 
im to absolute obedience, whose experienced goodness affords 
ground for implicit trust. 

In the present imperfect state of human nature, there will be 
often found no small reluctance to that entire resignation to 
God which religion requires. The pride of human understand- 
ing will sometimes revolt against the discoveries which Grod has 
made in his word, a» deficient and unsatisfactory ; the strug- 
gles of passion will frequently rise a^nst the restraints im- 
posed on us by his laws ,and the severities inflicted by his Pro- 
vidence. But in the heart of a pious man all such opposition 
is checked and borne down, by a steady faith that, under the 
administration of the Almighty, all is ordered for the best^ 
though for several steps of that high administration we are un- 
able at present to account. Hence that calm tranquillity he 
pr^rves, and that resolute and magnanimous submission be 

• P^alra dii. 1, 2, r>. 
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maintains^ «midst the most unpromising circumstances. He 
knows that in thb stupendous umverse, there must be many 
things that lie beyond ocir comprehension. — As yet thou seest ' 
no more than the rise of the Divine government, Uie beginnings 
of a great plan which is not to be completed until the course of 
ages shall end. " Meanwhile darkness must be allowed, for wise 
reasons, to remain upon many things ; severe restraints must 
be imposed on conduct, and occasional sufferings must be en- 
dured. If thou sufferest, sigh, and be silent; wait, and be i5a- 
tient. Presume not to exalt thy weak reason a^nst the reve- 
lations of Heaven, nor to give vent to thy impatient complaints 
against the ordinations of thy Supreme Gfovernor. Think with 
awe, and speak with caution, of what is so much above thee. 
Wait till thy being shall be unfolded ; till it shall have passed 
throup;h the necessary steps that shall gradually prepare thee 
for beholding the secrets of the universe ; for understanding the 
counsels of the God who made it In the meantime, be content 
to submit and to adore. Let no other voice be heard from thee 
but this ; '^ Thou hast made me, Oh God ! and I am thine, form 
** thee Hive and move^ and have my being. Wherever thou 
'^ commandest me to go, I follow. Whatever thou appointest 
^ me to suffer, I bear without murmur. It is my part to per- 
*' severe in my duty ; all the rest I leave to Thee ; to Thee, 
^ whose wisdom I revere, whose goodness I have so often ex- 
^^ perienced ; in whom therefore I repose implicit trust that all 
^^ shall end well, and the righteous be made finally happy.'' — 
Ooodis the word which the Lord hath spoken. Not my wiU^ 
but His be done. Behold, here lam. Let him do to his ser- 
vant as seemeth good'to him.* 

Such are the principal dispositions which it becomes us tM 
preserve towards God ; to preserve towards Him at all times ; not 
m the solemn hours of devotion only, but when we act in the busy 
world, or when we walk in retirement amidst the scenes of na- 
ture. If this union of reverence, gratitude, and submission, ha- 
bitually possess our minds, they will of course shoot forth 
into what is termed delighting ourselves in Ood ; thinking of him 
with peculiar complacency and warmth of affection ; and elevat- 
ing us sometimes into a sacred transport when we draw nigh 
to him in acts of immediatis worship, in prayer and praise. 
Then is the season when the fulness of the soul gives rise to 
those sublime and pathetic effusions of piety which are recorded 
of saints in former times : My soul thirstethfor Grod; for the 
living Chd: when shall I come and appear b^ore 'him ? Itoitt 
4ift up my hands in thy name ; my soul shall be satisfied as 

'• 2 Kmgi, XX. 19. Luke xxi 3 Sam. xv. 96. 
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fvith marrow and with fatness, when T remember thee upon my 
bedy and meditate on thee in the night watches. Blessed is the 
man whom thou choosest, andcausest to approach unto thee. 
O, that I know where to find him, that I might come even to 
his seat /* — ^When such sentiments as these, of ardent affection 
towards God^ chastened by reverence and submission, as well as 
warmed by gratitude, predominate in our hearts, and when they 
exert their proper influence in purifying and regulating our life, 
we may then be truly said to love the Lord our 8rod, with all our 
heart, and soul, and strength, and mind. 

* Pt. xliL 3. Ps. Iziii. 5, 6. Ps. Ixv. 4, Job, zziii. 3. 
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On the moral character of christ.. 



Jems qf Nazareth — tohowent about doing good. — ^Acts, x. 30. 



THERE are two great aspects under which we may con- 
template the appearance of our blessed Lord on the earth. One 
is, his coming mto the world in order to make expiation to Di- 
vine justice, by hb sufierings and death for the guilt of the hu- 
man race. The other is, his coming to act as the enli^tener and 
reformer of the world, by his doctrine and his life. The first of 
those views is the most sublime ; as on the atonement which he 
made for us, depended all our hopes of the pardon of sin, and of 
life eternal. In the other view, it is also of high importance that 
all Christians should frequently consider him, in order to the pro- 
per regulation of thpir conduct : the observation of his example 
is no less necessary for this purpose, than attention to his doctrine ; 
as by his doctrine he taught us what we are bound to do, so ift 
his example he shewed us what we ought to be. 

Hence the example of our blessed Lord has been ever held 
up by senous writers to Christians for their instruction and 
imitation. It obviously possesses many advantages above any 
other standard of conduct It carries peculiar obligations 
from gratitude, interest, and duty, to enforce the imitation 
of it ; and it is the only example, in following which we are 
certain never to err. It has also another peculiar advantage 
attending it, which is not so commonly thought of; that is, the 
universality of its use. It evidently appears that our Lord 
himself had this benefit to his followers in view, from the train 
of living which he chose to adopt He had pitched upon 
any one station of life, the influence of his example would have 
been much mere limited. The integrity, for instance, of S«» 
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muel as a judge, the devotion of David on the throne, the forti- 
tude of Daniel in the midst of a corrupt court, hold forth in- 
deed splendid insUnces of virtue, but they hold them out only 
to a few ; whereas when Christ appeared on earth, he confined 
himself to no one state of fortune or line of life ; he did not ad- 
dict himself to any particular calling ; he did not even fix his re- 
sidence in one place ; but he pves us opportunity of viewing 
him in different places and situations, in all that variety of lights 
which indiscriminately regard the bulk of mankind : his life 
was divided between the contemplative and the active ; devotion 
and business equally shared it We behold him in private life 
among his disciples, like a father in the midst of his family. We 
behold him in public life, acting with authority in the discharge 
of his high commission, assuming the dignity which bdonged to 
his office, and boldly reproving the great and the powerful. We 
see him sometimes in poverty and obscurity, contemned and 
persecuted. We see him at other times elevated into public fit- 
Tour, followed by applauding crowds, and entering Jerusalem 
in triumph. We can challenge all history, sacred or profane, 
to shew us any eminent personage, saint> philosopher, or hero, 
whose character was so thoroughly tried,^ and so fully exhibited 
to admiration^ as that of our Saviour. What adds greatly to 
the lustre of hb example, it was marked by no affected singula- 
rities nor peculiar austerities. He did not seclude himself from 
ordinary society, but conversed among men with that sort of mo- 
dest piety and virtue which suits itself to the level of human in- 
firmity, and is conspicuous for the discharge of the plain and sub* 
stantial duties of a good life. 

It is not my intention at present to attempt a full survey oC 
all the graces and virtues which distinguished our Lord's life, 
an<l ennobled his sufferings and death ; as this would lead into 
a field too extensive for one discourse : I mean to confine my- 
self to the manner in which he fulfilled the social duties, and 
exercised his benevolence as a man among men. This will af- 
ford an instructive view of what may be tarmed the moral cha- 
racter of Christ in his ordinary intercourse with the worlds and 
will point out a proper model of our behaviour towards one ano- 
ther. The most studied and laboured encomiums never drew a 
more amiable character than what is contained in the few and 
plain words of the text 5 Jesus of Nazareth^ went about doing 
good. Let us consider in what manner he fulfilled this cha- 
racter. 

L We are to attend to his assiduity and alacrity in seeking 
out and embracing every opportunity of doing sood ; this is the 
most substantial part of the great virtue of diarity. There is 
a sort of negative goodness with which most men are ready ta 
be satisfied 5 they applaud themselves if they have kept their 
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hands free from unjust deeds^ and no man can reproach them for 
working mischief to their neighbour ; but with respect to his wel- 
fare they are totally indifferent They remain in a sort of tor- 
pid apathy about the concerns of others, without either rejoicing 
m their prosperity, or being affected with their distresses ; this 
is far below what is required of a good man. We were all de- 
signed by our Creator to be parts of one body, members of one 
great society, where every bne was to contribute his part towards 
the common benefit, and to be made happy by studying to make 
others so. In proportion indeed as our ability and influence ex- 
tend, the obligation to be extensively beneficial also grows ; but 
hardly is there any sphere so narrow and circumscribed, as not 
to afford some opportunities of being useful. — ^In thy humble and 
obscure station, thou art apt to think thyself entirely insignifi- 
cant and lost to the world. To thee, indeed, it may not belong 
to heal the diseased, to raise the fallen, to supply the indigent, 
or to bring forward the deserving. But is there none whose spi- 
rit thou canst cheer, or whose infirmities thou canst help to light- 
en ? Hast thou no parent, no child, no brother, no friend, to 
whom thou canst speak the ^ords of comfort in the hour of sow- 
row, whose mistakes thou canst rectify, or whose erring steps 
thou canst turn into the rie;ht path ? 

' Here let the example ot Christ, as far as thy sphere admits it, 
be before thine eyes, to quicken thy activity and animate thy 
zeal. The whole history of his life is the history of active and 
difiusive benignity. Wherever he was present, we find him em- 
ployed in doing good ; either relieving men from their distresses, 
or making them wise and happy by his instructions. The whole 
country around him seemed to be his family, and if in a literal 
sense he Y^dA been the father of them all, they could not have 
exercised his care, or shared his bounty more. The hungry were 
fed, and the sick were cured, the blind saw, and the lame walk- 
ed,' wherever he came. His miracles never were mere ostenta* 
fions of power, but always expressions of goodness. Often he 
prevented the supplications of the distressed, and, unasked, con- 
ferred his favours ; but never did any person apply to him for 
aid and relief without receiving it, whether he was Jew or Hea- 
then, friend or foe. What is especially remarkable in his bene- 
ficence is, that itVas continued and persevering in the midst of 
ingratitude. This is one of the hardest trials of virtue, not to 
be soured by the perversity of men, and which persons even of 
generous spirits find it the most difficult to bear. But though 
Christ had to deal with a most untoward and stubborn genera- 
tion, whom no evidence could convince, and no goodness could 
mollify ; though of all the great numbers who had been object^ 
of his beneficence, we read of few who thankfully acknowledged, 
his kindness, fewer who became his followers, and none who 
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rose up to assert his cause when bom down by unjust persecu^ 
tion ; yet, seeking to do good only for its own sake, he perse- 
vered to the last in unwearied beneficence. He overcame evil 
with good : it had been his principle, and, it would appear, a 
noted saying of his, which his disciples remembered and quoted 
after his death ; it is more blessed to give, than to receive.* 

II. We ought to propose for imitation that humanity of man- 
ners, that gentleness and affability which appeared in the whole 
of our lord's behaviour. This relates to the manner of confer- 
ring benefits, which is often as material as the benefits them- 
selves are. These are sometimes conferred so ungraciously, as 
to carry the air of insults rather than benefits ; whereas, when 
they bear the marks of proceeding from real kindness, their va* 
lue is heightened, and they are received with double pleasure. 
There are numberless occasions, when the discovery of a hu** 
mane temper, and the lesser offices of obliging and courteous 
behaviour, contribute essentially to the happiness of others, and 
supply the place of greater benefits, which may not be in our 
power to bestow. — ^For this amiable; spirit our Lord was remark- 
ably distinguished. He was open and a0able to all, and easier 
of access than his own disciples. On different occasions we find 
him checking his disciples, when they restrained the forward- 
ness of the multitude who pressed upon him, seeking relief. Nay, 
he rebuked them for forbidding little children to come to him, 
whom the fondness of the parents sought to introduce to his pre* 
aence. He took the children into his arms and blessed them, 
and propounded them to his disciples as emblems of that inno- 
cence and simplicity which are requisite for our entering into 
the kingdom of heaven.t — He conversed familiarly with all sorts 
of people, and readily answered the questions they put to him. 
He had nothing of that haughty and distant reserve which we so 
often see maintained by men of the world, and which prevent? 
them from holding intercourse with any whom they consider as 
their inferiors in reputation or in rank. On the contrary, a« 
our Lord was ready to do good to all, so he disdained not to re- 
ceive kindness from others ; complying cheerfully with the de- 
sire of those who invited him to their houses, and accepting in 
good part the proffered tokens of their well intended respect. 
For such instances of courtesy he was reproached by the Jews 
as one who wanted that external severity of manners which they 
imagined to belong to a professed reformer of the world. But 
He, who knew what was in the heart of man, saw that gentle- 
ness and condescension were more effectual methods of gaining 
men over to goodness, than harshness and austerity ; and there- 
fore did not decline all conversation with men of doubtful or ble- 

♦ Acts, XX. 35. t Mark, x. 14. 
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niished lives, as long as there was any hope of making tiiem bet-, 
ter. It was indeed true that he was, as they reproached him, a 
friend to publicans and sinners ; for he was a friend to every one 
to whom he could do good. — At the same time, it is of impor- 
tance to remark, that mis benignity of our Lord's manners never 
betrayed him into the opposite extreme, never degenerated into 
that easiness of good-nature, which too often leads men to slide 
into the manners and habits of those with whom they converse, 
though they cannot approve of them. Wherever the interests 
of virtue were concerned, our Saviour was inflexibly firm. He 
boldly lifted up his veice, and testified against vice and corruption 
wherever he beheld thekn. He freely reproved the greatest men or 
the nation for their hypocritical and assumed shows of sanctity ; 
and the civility with which he was entertained in the house of a 
Pharisee, did not prevent him from inveighing severely against 
the vices of that sect in their own presence.* 

III. We are to consider our Lord in the light of a faithful and 
affectionate friend, and his example as the pattern of all the of- 
fices that belong tp virtuous fiiendship. The Apostles whom he 
chose for his intimate companions and friends, were men of ho- 
nest and candid minds, and of great plainness and simplicity of 
character \ men who, from real esteem, and from conviction of 
the truth of his mission, had become his followers, and who, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages of his fortune in the world, con- 
tinued to follow him to the last At the same time, together 
with those essential principles of worth, they had also great de» 
fects. They were most of them of timid and fearful disposition^ 
of slow understanding, backward to apprehend spiritual things, 
and still prepossessed with the fevourite prejudice of their nation, 
that the promised Messiah was to be a great conqueror, who was 
to rescue their country from foreign subjection, and raise it to 
empire and grandeur. — Among these men our Lord passed all 
the hours of his private life, acting every part of an affectionate 
and faithful friend, commending, advising, and reproving, with 
great sincerity, and at the same time, with great tenderness. In 
his manner of living he put himself perfectly on a level with 
them. Some of them he honoured with greater intimacy than 
others ; but like a prudent father in his family, he allowed none 
of them to affect superiority over the rest, and checked all that 
tended to rivalry among them. He never flattered them in their 
failings. He never soothed them with vain hopes. He never 
concealed the disagreeable consequences that would follow from 
adherence to his cause. Again and again he inculcated what 
they were backward and unwilling to believe concerning him- 
self; and though the questions they put oflen discovered a d^ 

• Luke, XI. 37. 
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gree of gross ignorancd^ he answered them all without passioa 
or impatience, txaining them up by degrees to the events that 
were to happen after his decease, and to the high part they were 
destined then to act in the world. 

How happy would it be for mankind, if more attention were 
given to this noble pattern of fidelity and complacency which 
ought to prevail among friends, and of the indulgence due to the 
failingfs of those who are, in their general character, worthy and 
estimable persons ! This amiable indulgence he carried so &r, 
that in one of the most critical seasons of his life, during his ag- 
ony in the garden, when he had left his disciples for a short time, 
with a strict charge to watch till he should return, but upon his 
returning found them asleep, all the reproof which their negli- 
gence at so important a juncture, drew from him, was no more than 
3iis, fF?iat^ could ye not watch with me for one hour ?* — Of the 
tenderness of our Lord's a£fections, and the constancy of his 
friendship, we have a very memorable instance, in that mixture 
of friendship and filial piety which he discovered during the 
cruelty of his last sufierings. It is recorded, that when he hung 
upon the cross, beholding John his beloved disciple, and Mary hi$ 
mother, standing as spectators below, he said to John, Behold 
thy mother ; and to Mary, Behold thy son ; thus committing his 
forlorn mother to the charge of his fnend John, as the most sa- 
cred and honourable pledge he could leave him of their ancient 
friendship. The heart of his friend melted : and, from that 
hour, we are told, he took her home with him to his own house. 
It is John himself who has recorded to us this honourable testi- 
mony of his master's friendship.t 

IV. The example of Christ holds forth for our imitation his 
steady command of temper amidst the highest provocations, and his 
ready forgiveness of injuries. Though he had revenge always 
in his power, he constantly declined it. On one occasion, when 
bis disciples wished him to call down fire from heaven to punish 
the inhospitality of the Samaritans, he turned and rebuked them, 
sayingj ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of; for the 
Son of Man is not come to destroy merCs Hvesyiut to savethem.% 
When he was reviled^ he reviled not again ; when he suffered he 
threatened not. The insults which he often received from a bru- 
tal multitude, had no power to alter the meekness and generosity 
of his disposition : he continued to beseech and entreat them, when 
they sought to chase him away firom amongst them. When they 
accused him of being in confederacy with evil spirits, he answer^ 
ed their injurious defamation only with mild and calm reasoningj,^ 
that if he by means qf Satan did cast out Satan, his kingdom 
jnust be divided against itself and could not stand. At his trisil 

• Mstth. xari. 40. f ^.^^^> »^« 2€^ ST. ^ l-nke, it, S^. 
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before the High Priest, when he was most injuriously treated^ 
and contrary to all law was, in face of the court, struck by one 
of the High Priest's officers, what could be spoken more meekly 
and reasonably than his return to this usage, at a time when all 
circumstances concurred to exasperate the spirit of an innocent 
man ; if I have spoken evily bear witness of the evil : but ifweUj 
why smitest thou me ?* — ^When his enemies were completing 
the last scene of their cruelty in putting him to death, all their 
barbarous usage and scurrilous taunts on that occasion, provoked 
not one revengeful thought in hb breast, nor drew from his 
lips one misbecoming expression ; but on the contrary, the last 
accents of his expiring breath went forth in that i^ectionate 
prayer for their forgiveness ; Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do ! — Shall we, my friends, who have be- 
fore our eyes such an example of generous magnanimity, of con- 
tinued self-command amidst the most trying situations, not be 
ashamed of giving vent to passion on every trifling provocation, 
and fiercely demanding reparation for the smallest injury ; we, 
who, from the remembrance of our own failings, have so many 
motives for mutual forbearance and forgiveness ; while He, on the 
other hand, had done no wrong, had never given offence to any, 
but had the justest title to expect friendship from every human 
being? 

V. Let us attend to the sympathy and compassion which our 
Lord discovered for the sufferings of mankind. It was not with 
a cold unfeeling disposition that he performed the office of re- 
lieving the distressed. His manner of bestowing relief clearly 
showed with what sensibility he entered into the sorrows of others. 
How affecting, for instance, is the account of his restoring to 
life the son of the widow of Nain, as it is related in the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the evangelical historian ? When tie came nigh 
to the gate of the city, behold, there was a dead man carried out, 
the only son of his mother ; and slie was a widow ; and much 
people of the city was with her. All the circumstances in this in- 
cident are moving and affecting ; and it presently appeared with 
what tender sensibility our Lord was touched at the sight of so 
mournful a procession, •^nd when the Lord saw her, he had com- 
passion on her, and said unto her, fVeep not ; and he came and 
touched the bier, (and they that bare him stood still,) and he 
said, Youngman, I say unto thee, arise, Jindhe that was deady 
sat up, and began to speak ; and he delivered him to his mother. \ 
The whole scene of raising Lazarus from the grave, places our 
Saviour's sympathy in the strongest light. As soon as he came 
among the mourning friends, although he knew the cause of 
their mourning was speedily t6 be removed, he could not for^ 

• John, xviii. 27. \ Luke, vii. 12—16. 
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bear partaking of their sorrows ; He groaned tmd was troubled 
inspirits; and when surrounded by a crowd of tears, he ap- 
proached to the grave of his deceased friend, it is expressly re- 
corded to the eternal honour of his feelings, Jestis wept ; and the 
Jews saidj Behold^ how he loved him.* — ^In like manner, when^ 
for the last time, he was about to enter into Jerusalem, though the 
certain knowledge of all the cruelties which were prepared for 
him there would have filled the breast of any ordinary person with 
indignation and hatred, instead of such emotions, the foresight of 
the direful calamities which hung over that devoted city, melted 
his heart; and when he drew near to it and beheld it, he wept ; 
pouring fourth that pathetic lamentation ; Jemsalemy Jertisa- 
lemy thou that kiliest the Prophets^ and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee^ how often uxmld I have gathered thy children 
together J as a hen doth gather her brood under her wingSy and 
ye would not I Jjfthou hadst known^ at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy peace, but now they are bdd 
from thine eyesA Thus, as a man, he indulged all the amiable 
feelings of our nature, teaching us tbatis our duty to regulate Qur 
passions, not to extirpate them. 

Such was Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of our religion. A 
part only of his character 1 have now attempted to delineate 5 
many other of his eminent graces and virtues have been left in 
the shade. But in what we have now contemplated of his be- 
haviour as a man among men; we behold a perfect model of the 
conduct we ought to hold in the ordinary intercourse of society 
with one another. We have seen him attentive to every oppor^ 
tunity of being beneficent and usefiil ; in his behaviour to all men, 
aflable and obliging ; to his friends, faithful and indulgent -, to his 
enemies, generous and forgiving ; to the distressed, fiill of ten^ 
demess and compassion. I might also have dwelt upon the 
peaceable spirit he displayed on all occasions ; his respect, as a 
subject, to the civil laws and government of his country ; discou- 
raging a factious and mutinous spirit ; paying tribute when de-^ 
manded ; exhorting his followers to render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's, as unto God those which are Grod's. Enough 
has been said to shew what ai blessing it would prove to the world, 
if this illustrious example were generally followed. Men would 
then become happy in all their connexions with one another.—- 
This world would be a blessed dwelling ; and the society of hu- 
man beings on earth would approach to the joy and peace of tiie 
societies of the just in heaven. 

• John, xL 35. f Luke, xjU. 34. xiz. 4%. 
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0« THE WOUXDS OF THE HEART. 



IniespiHtcf a man will sustain kisififirmUy : butataound^ 
ed qfirit who can bear ? — ^Proverbs, xviii. 14, 



THERE are two dasses of goods and evik belonging to 
man \ those which respect his corporeal, and those which reA-* 
pect his spiritual state. Whatever is of an external nature, is 
sufficiently the object of attention to all men« In the health and 
vigour of the body, and in the flourishing state of worldly for- 
tune, all rejoice : and whatever diminishes the one or the other 
is immediately felt and lamented. These are visable and strik- 
ing objects, on which our sensed and imagination are accustom- 
ed to dwell. But to procure an equal attention to what is in* 
ward and spiritual, is much more difficult It is not easy to 
convince men that the soul hath interest of its own, quite dis- 
tinct from those of the body, and is liable to diseases and wounds 
as real as any which the body suffers, and often much more grie- 
vous. What passes within the hearts of men, is always invisi- 
ble in the public eye. If it be of^the pleasing and satisfiictory 
kind, they have no occasion to disclose it ; and if it be of a pain- 
ful nature it is often their intent to conceal it In the mean time, 
the heart knoioeth its own bitterness : and from its being secret- 
ed from public observation and concentrated within the breast, it is 
felt the more deeply. — The spirit qf a man will sustain his in^ 
firmity ; the natural vigour and courage of his mind may enable 
him to surmount the ordinary distresses of life ; to bear with 
patience poverty, sickness, or pain, as long as he is conscious 
that all is right and sound with in. But if within him, the dis- 
ease rankles in his mind and his heart; if that which should 
sustain him, serves only to gall and torment him ; to whjrt quar- 
tcr can he then look for relief, or to what medicine apply, when 
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that which should have cured his othef wounds is itself diseased 
an J wounded ? •^ wounded spirit who can bear ? 

The spirit or soul of man is wounded chiefly by three causes ; 
by folly, by Passion, by Guilt. . . 

I. It is wounded by Folly ; that is, by vain, light, and impro- 
per pursuits ; by a conduct, which though it should not be im* 
mediately criminal, yet is unsuitable to one's age« character, or 
condition in the world. GqoA sense is no less requisite in our reli- 
gious and moral behayiour,\han it is in our worldly afiairs. Who- 
ever departs far from the plain track of sober and reasonable 
conduct, shall, sooner or later, undergo the consequences of a 
diseased and wounded spirit. It often happens, that under the 
notion of innocent pleasure and amusement, of only following 
their humour and indulging their taste, while, as they say, they 
hurt no man, and violate no material duty, many go on for a 
time, in a course of the most egregious follies, and all along con^ 
ceive themselves to be, if not very virtuous, at least very inofien- 
sive men, The case is the same with the diseases of the mind 
as with the diseases of the body. They lurk for a time unper- 
ceived. The seeds of them may be working within, while the 

Erson affected imagines himself to be in perfect health : but at 
igth a crisis comes, which brings the secret venom forth, and 
makes all its malignity be felt 

In this age of dissipation and luxury in which we live, how 
many avenues are constantly open that lead to the Temple of 
Folly? To how many temptations are all, but especially the 
young and the gay, exposed, to squander their whole time amidst 
the circles of levity, and haunts of pleasure ? By idleness and 
extravagance, and the vain ambitibn of emulating others in th^ 
. splendid show of life, multitudes run into expense beyond their 
fortune. The time which should be employed in training them 
for future significance in the world, they lose in fiivolous amuse- 
ments and pursuits ; or in the midst of these, bury the fruits of 
any good education they had already received. Idle associates 
are ever at hand to aid them in mventing new plans of destroy- 
ing the time. If that fatal engine of mischief, the gaming table, 
tiien attracts and ensnars them, their career of folly wUl soon 
be completed ; the gulf of destruction opens, and ruin is at hand. 

Supposing some incident to befal as befal at some time it must, 
which shall awaken persons of this description from their dreams 
of vanity ; which shall open their eyes to the time thiatt they have 
mispent, and the follies which they have committed ; then, alas ! 
what mortifying and disquieting views of themselves will arise ? 
How many galling remembrances will crowd upon theu*.minds ? 
They see their youth thrown away in dishonourable or trivial 
pursuits; those valuable opportunities which they once enjoyed- 
-•f coming forward with distinction in the world, now irretrieya- 
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h\y lost; their characters tarnished and sunk in the public eye; 
and the fortune, perhaps, which they had inherited from their an- 
cestors, wasted among idle companions. They behold around 
them the countenances of their friends angry and displeased. To 
the grave and the respectable, they dare not look up. They, 
with whom they once started in the race of life as their equals, 
have now got far before them ; they are obliged to respect them 
as their superiors, and with shame to view themselves left be- 
hind, disgraced and dishonoured. — Can any situati()n be more 
humbling and mortifying than this ? Is not this to suffer in a 
high degree the misery of a wounded spirit, when a man sees 
that by mere thoughtlessness and folly, he has exposed and de- 
graded himself; beholds his character, his health, his interest, 
sinking in the world ; and is sensible that wilh his own hands, 
and by his own blind and ill-judged conduct, he has brought this 
Tuin on himself? — Conscience now begins to exert its authority, 
and lift its scourge. At every stroke it inflicts, the wounds of 
the heart open and bleed ; and though it exercise not the same 
dread severity as when it upbraids us with notorious crimes, yet 
still it is the voice of God within, rebuking and punishing reas- 
onable creatures for folly as well as for guilt ; nor indeed are fol- 
lies of such a kind as have been describe, ever free from many- 
stains of guilt. 

II. If by Folly the spirit is thus liable to be wounded, it is ex- 
posed by Passion to wounds still more severe. Passions are 
those strong emotions of the mind which impel it to desire, and 
to act, with vehemence. When directed towards proper objects, 
and kept within just bounds, they possess an useful place in our 
frame; they add vigour and energy to the mind, and enable it, 
on great occasions, to act with uncommon force and success ; but 
they always require the government and restraint of reason. It 
is in the mind, just as it is in the body. Every member of the 
body is useful, and serves some good purpose. But if any ono 
swell to an enormous size, it presently becomes a disease. Thus, 
when a man's passions go on in a calm and moderate train, and 
no object has taken an inordinate hold of any of them, his spirit 
is in this part sound, and his life proceeds with tranquillity. But 
if any of them have been so far indulged and left without res- 
traint, as to run into excess, a dangerous blow will then be given 
to the heart. — Supposing, for instance, that some passion, even 
of the nature of those which arc reckoned innocent, shall so far 
seize a man as to conquer and overpower him, his tranquillity 
will be destroyed. The balance of hb soul is lost; he is no 
longer hb own master, nor is capable of attending properly to 
the offices of life which are incumbent on him, or of turning his 
thoughts into any other direction than what passion points out 
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He may be sensible of the wound. He feels the dart that is fixed 
in his breast, but is unable to extract it. 

But the case becomes infinitely worse, if the passion which 
has seized a man be of the vicious and malignant kind. Let 
him be placed in the most prosperous situation of life ; give him 
external ease and affluence to the full : and let his character be 
high, and applauded by the world : yet, if into the heart of this 
man there has stolen some dark jealous suspicion, some rankling 
envy, some pining discontent, that instant his temper is soureil, 
and poison is scattered over all his joys. He dwells in secret 
upon his vexations and cares, and while the crowd admires his 
prosperity, he envies the more peacefiil condition of the peas- 
ant and the hind. If his passions chance to be of the more fierce 
and outrageous nature, the painful feelings they produce will be 
fitill more intense and acute. By violent passions the heart is 
not only wo.unded, but torn and rent. As long as a man is un- 
4ier the workings of raging ambition, disappointed pride, and 
keen thirst for revenge, he remains under immediate torment 
Over his dark and scowling mind, gloomy ideas continually 
brood. His transient fits of merriment and joy, are like beams 
of light breaking, occasionally, irom the black cloud that car- 
ries tfie thunder. What greatly aggravates the miseary of such 
persons, is, that they dare make no complaints. When the body 
b diseased or wounded, to our friends we naturally fly ; and from 
Iheir sympathy or assistance expect relief. But the wounds giv- 
en to the heait by ill governed passions, are of an opprobrious 
nature, and must be stifled in secret. The slave of passion catl 
unbosom himself to no friend ; and, instead of sympathy, dreads 
meeting with ridicule or contempt. — How intolerably wretch- 
ed must the condition of Haman have been, when, before all his 
assembled friends, he was reduced to make this humbling confes- 
sion of his state ; that, in the height of royal favour, and in the 
midst of the utmost magnificence and grandeur, " all availed him . 
" nothing, so long as he saw his rival, Mordecai the Jew, sitting 
" at the King's gate!" 

in. The wounds which the heart receives from Guilt are pro- 
ductive of still greater pain and misery, than any which have 
been already mentioned. If beyond being mislead by folly, or 
overcome by passion, a man be conscious to himself of having 
deliberately committed deeds of injustice or cruelty ; of having, 

Srhaps by wicked arts, seduced the innocent and unweary, to 
1 the miserable victims of his licentious pleasures ; of having 
ruined, by his dishonesty, the unsuspicious trusting friend ; of 
having amassed wealth to himself, by fi^ud anfl oppression, from 
the spoils of the industrious ; in such and similar cases, deep and 
J^ng is the sting which is sent into the heart 
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I am aware of the arts that have been deyised by criminal' 
mea to shelter themselves from the attacks of conscience ; of the 
sceptical principles to which they have recourse ; and of the self- 
deceiving opinions with which they flatter themselves concern- 
ing their own character, and concerning the goodness of God, and 
the allowances which they hope will be made for human infir- 
mity and stroni^temptations. But all those palliatives of guilt 
are no other to the soul, than the empiric medicines that are ap- 
plied to tlie diseases of the body ; which dis^ise the disease, 
without removing it : which procure a little temporary ease, and 
eonceal from the patient the danger of his state ; but drive the 
distemper to the vitals, and make it break forth in the end with 
redoubled force. Thus may those dangerous opiates of conscience 
soothe a man for a while, in the days of his prosperity. Amitist 
the bustle of active life, and as long as the flustry of gay and 
youthful spirits lasts, he may go on in the commission of many 
crimes with smoothness and seeming peace. But let the sob^ 
and serious hour come, which, sooner or later, must come to all ; 
let the amusements of hfe be withdrawn, and the man be left 
alone to his own reflections ; the power of truth will soon prove 
too strong for all that is opposed to it, and pierce into his heart 
The voice of nature, of conscience, and of God, will make itself 
be heard with in him. He will feel that he is a wretch. He will 
become despicable in his own sight He will become sensible 
that all good men have reason to hate him, and that the just Go- 
vernor of the world has reason to punish him. Conscience, bring} 
ing to remembrance all his secret crimes, will hold them up to 
his view with this fearful inscription written upon them, ChdwiU 
bring every work into judgment. — Hence the haggard look, and 
the restless couch, days never free from bitterness^ and nights giv* 
en up to remorse. 

This remorse will prey the deeper on the bad man's heart, if 
it shall happen, as it sometimes does, that there was a period in 
his life, when he was a different man; when, having been edu- 
cated by virtuous parents in sober and religious principles, and 
being as yet uncurrupted by the world, he passed his days with- 
out reproach or blame. The recollection of what he then felt, 
compared with the state into which he has now broi^ht himseif 
by forfeited integrity and honour, will wring bis heart with sad 
remembrance. " Once I knew what it was to enjoy all the com- 
^' forts of innocence, and to take pleasure in the thoughts of hea- 
'^ ven, when my hands were unstained and my mind was puro, 
** Then I was ever cheerful, easy, and free. Heaven and earth 
*^ seemed to smile upon me. My nights were peaceful, and my 
^* days were pleasant. Innocent joys and comfortable hopes 
" were ever at hand to entertain my solitary hours.— Whwre 
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" now are these gone? Why am I thus so altered and changed 
'^ from what I was, and so uneasy to myself? What, alas ! hayo- 
'^ I gained by those worldly pursuits and ambitious plans which 
*^ seduced me from the plain and safe paths of integrity and 
" virtue !'' 

Such are the wounds of the spirit, occasioned either by folly, 
by passion or by guilt, and too cAen by a complication of all the 
thriee together. For thourii they be of separate consideration, 
and each of them may be felt in a different degree, yet they are 
seldom parted wholly asunder from one another. Folly gives 
rise to unrestrained and disorderly passions. These betray men 
into atrocious crimes ; and the wretched sinner is stung as by a 
three-headed ^nake ; at once, reproached by reason for his folly, 
agitated by some strong passion, and tortured with a conscious 
sense of guilt. — When these disorders of the mind arise to their 
height, they are, of all miseries, the most dreadful. The vulgar 
misfortunes of life, poverty, sickness, or the loss of friends, in 
comparison with them, are trivial evils. Under such misfortunes, 
a man of tolerable spirit, or of a moderate share of virtue, will 
be able to find some consolation. But, under the other he can 
find none. What is but too decisive as to the degree in which 
they surpass all external evils, they are those wounds of the spi- 
rit, the shame of folly, the violence of passion, and the remorse 
for guilt, which have so frequently produced that fatal crime, so 
much the reproach of our age and our country ; which have driv- 
en men to the most abhorred of all evils, to death by their own 
hand, in order to seek relief from a life too embittered to be en- 
dured. — Far from each of us be such desperate calamities ! — ^But, 
if it be the certain tendency of those wounds of the heart, to in- 
troduce the greatest disquietude and misery into the life of man, 
then, from what has been said, let us be taught. 

In the first place, to give the most serious and vigilant atten- 
tion to the government of our hearts. It may be thought by 
some, that the formidable representation I have given of the 
miserable effects of a wounded spirit, attaches only to them who 
have gone to the utmost lengths in folly or passion ; but that, by 
some more temperate r^ulation of conduct, indulgence may be 

Siven, without harm, to the free gratification of certain favourite 
esires. — ^Be assured, my brethren, that, under ideas of this^ 
kind, there lies much self-deception. Supposing it in your power 
to stop at some given point without rushing into the greatest 
disorders, still you would suffer from the license you had taken 
to drop the governments of your hearts. The lesser criminal^ 
never escapes without his share of punishment. In proportion 
to the quantity you have drunk out of the poisoned cup of plea- 
sure, yo^ win fed your inward health and soundness impaired : 
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or, to follow the metq)hor o( the text, not by a deep woood 
only, but by every slighter hurt given to the heart, yon will 
suffer in that peace and tranquillity which makes the comfort 
of life. 

But besides this consideration, strict attention is the more re- 
quisite to the government of the heart, as the first introduction 
to those disorders which spread their consequences so deep and 
wide, is for the most part gradual and insensible, and made by 
latent steps. Did all the evil clearly shew itself at the b^in- 
ning, the danger would be less. But we are imperceptibly be- 
trayed, and from one incautious attachment drawn on to ano- 
ther, till the government of our hearts be at last utterly lost j 
and wounds inflicted there, which are not to be healed without 
much shame, penitence and remorse. — How much does this call 
for the attention of youth in particular ; whose raw and unexpe- 
rienced minds are so apt to be caught by every new and enticing 
object that is held forth to their passions ? How much does it 
concern them to beware of the commencements of evil, and to 
listen to the admonitions of the grave and the wise, who have 
gone through those dangerous paths on which they are begin- 
ning to enter ? Let them never give up their hearts profusely to 
any attachment, without the countenance or reason and religion.^ 
Let them shut their ears to the seductions of folly and vice, and 
look with wary eye to those rocks on which so many others have 
split. — Nor is it only to youth that this admonition belongs. T# 
the levities and passions of youth succeed the more sober follies 
of advancing years; which, under a graver appearance, are n# 
less liable to seize and wound the heart From the first to the 
last of man's abode on earth, the discipline is perpetually requi- 
site of keeping the heart vnth all diligence; guarding it'firom 
whatever would annoy its healthy and sound estate; as out qf 
the heart are the issues either of Life or Death. 

In the second place, it clearly appears, from what has been 
said, how much reason we all have to join prayer to th^ Almigh- 
ty God, in addition to our own endeavours of guarding and go- 
verning our spirits ; beseeching Him who made the heart, and 
who knows all its errors and wanderings, to aid and prosper us 
by his grace in this diflScult undertaking. Well must he who 
knows any thing of himself at all, know how greatly divine as- 
sistance is needed here, and how little we can depend upon our- 
selves without it. For deceitful^ as well as desperately wicked^ 
are our hearts ; and after all our pretences to ability and wis- 
dom, how often, by the seductions of folly, and of passion, have 
the wise, the learned, and the admired, been shamefully carried 
away. — Most earnestly to be desired is that blessing promised 
in the Gospel, of a new heart and a new spirit, which shall ren- 
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der U8 superior to the attacks of vanity and vice. Who can un- 
derstand his errors ; Cleanse wi€, O Gorf, from secret faults ; 
Create in me a clean hearty and renew aright spirit within me. 
That which Isu not, teach thou me ; and lecuime in thy way 
everlasting. 

In the last place, all that has been said on the subject tends 
to impress us with a sense of this awful truth, that the Great 
God hath already begun to punish bad men for their sins and 
vices. You see his hand clearly marked in all that they are 
made to suffer by the Wounded Spirit You see that he has not 
delayed all retribution to another world ; but hath in this world 
begun to act as a Governor and a judge ; shewing, by an esta* 
blished order of things, that while he loves the righteous, he 
hateth all the workers qf iniquity. With a wisdom, peculiar to 
himself, he hath made the punishments due to sinners to arise 
directly from their own behaviour, and to be inflicted by their 
own hands. He hath no occasion to send forth destroying an- 
gels against them ; the thunder which is ever in his hands, needs 
not to be pointed at the heads of the guilty. He need only leave 
them to themselves ; and presently their urickedness begins to re- 
prove them, and their backslidings to correct them, till they fully 
see and feel wha|; an evil things and bitter it was, to depart from 
the Lord their Crod. Conscious, while their hearts are bleed- 
ing within them, that they are only reaping the fruit qf their 
own doings, the sense of deserving what they suffer, both ag- 
gravates the suffering, and forces them to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of it 

When we behold such plain marks of wise and just govern- 
ment taking place among men, who shall take upon him to say, 
that all things come alike to aU men, and that there is no more 
than a promiscuous distribution of good and evil by Providence 
on earth ? However it may seem in appearance, it is far from 
being so in reality. We look to the outside of things. We are 
dazsued with that tinsel glare which prosperity sometimes throws 
around the worthless and the wicked. But what is that to true 
happiness and self-enjoyment? often, how little connected with 
it ? Could you look into the hearts of men, another scene would 
open. You would see many a heart wounded and bleeding in 
secret, firom a guilty conscience and remembered crimes, while 
gay looks were affectedly put on before the world. Comparing 
this galled and distressed state of mind, with the free and easy, 
the ught and disencumbered spirit of a worthy and virtuous 
man, even under the pressures of life, you would forbear to 
charge Providence, and would readily acknowledge, that though 
the external distribution of the world's goods be promiscuous, 
the internal allotment of happiness is measured by the real cha- 
VOL. II. 37 
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meters of men. — On the whole, let us hold £ai8t by this gre^t 
truth, and by it govern our lives, that every man's real happi- 
ness or misery is made, by the appointment of the Creator, to 
depend more on himself, and on the proper government of his 
mind and heart, than upon any external 4iing, or than upon all 
external things put together; that for those who serve Crod, and 
study to keep tiieir conscience clear from guilt, God hath pro- 
vided peace and comfort on earth, as well as rewards heit^pfte^ ; 
but eaith my Oody there is no peace to the mcf^ 
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^N ALL THINGS WORKING TOGETHER f OR GOOD TO T^fr 
RIGHTEOUS^ 



fPi know that all things work together for good io them thai 
love Ghdj to them who are the called according to his pur- 
pose. — ^Romans, viii. 38. 



AMONG many ancient philosophers itwasa&vorite tenet, 
that all seenling disorders in the world are rendered subservient 
to the order and perfection of the universe ; or, that all things 
work together for the good of the whole : But to this good of the 
whole, tiiey conceived the interest of individuals to te oft-times 
obliged to yield. The revelation of the Gospel has opened to us 
it higher and moi^ comfortable prospect For it assures us not 
only of the direct tendi^n^y of all things to general order, but to 
the consummate happiness of every individual who loves and 
serves God. While the Deity is ever carrying on the general 
system of things to its proper perfection, the interest of no one 
good man is sacrificed in any point to promote this end ; but his 
Efe is, at the same time, a system complete within itself, where 
all things are made to conspire for bringing about hb felicity. 
fFe knoWf says the Apostle in my text, that is, we are assured^ 
not by doubtful reasonings, with r^ard to which the wisest 
might be perplexed, but by a divine promise on which the sim- 
ple can firmly rely, ihvX all things toork together for good to 
them that love Chd^ to them who are called according to his 
purpose. — This is that capital encouragement of religion, which 
virtually contains in itself all the other promises made in Scrip- 
ture to the righteous, and like a filll and exuberant fountain, di- 
vides itself into a thousand streams to refresh the life of man with 
consolation and joy. It will therefore deserve our very full and 
particular consideration, both as to the extent and encounigement^ 
given, and the evidence on which our aasuranot of it Msip, 
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The first thing which should here draw our attention is, the 
character of those to whom the encouragenient of the text is ap- 
propriated. For it is evidently not given indiscriminately to aU, 
but limited to such as love God, and are the called according to 
his purpose ; that is, chosen by him to eternal life. But, lest the 
latter part of this description should appear too secret and mys- 
terious to a£ford the encouragement intended, it is cleared up by 
the first and explanatory chs^cter, them that love God. Here is 
something plain and satisfactory, on which we can rest We 
need not say, Who shall ascend into heaven, in order to^ bring 
us down from thence any information, whether our names be 
written in the book of life ; it is sufficient to look into ourselves, 
and the state of our heart The word is very nigh unto thee^ in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it* They 
that love Goc/and they who are the called a^ccording to Ids pur- 
pose, are the same. Divine love is the sacred character which 
marks those who are sealed unto the day oj redemption- — ^This 
love of God is not to be understood as signifying merely some 
occasional ardour of afiection ; it imports that steady principle of 

?)odness which becomes the spring of a pure and virtuous life.— 
he same character is here meant, which is described in other 
passages of Scripture, hy fearing and serving God, They who 
truly love God, are they who love and imitate the divine per- 
fections ; they who love and obey the divine laws ; they who love 
imd pursue the divine approbation, as the great aim of their life. 
Keeping liiis important article ever in view, as a necessary limi- 
tation of the gracious declaration in the text, let us proceed to ex- 
amine the fi3l extent of that encouragement which it affords. 

We begin by considering what the good is, for which it is 
here said that all things work in favor of the righteous. It is 
a term susceptible of very difierent acceptations. For many 
things appear good to some which do not appear so to others ; 
nay, the same filings which have appeared to ourselves good at 
one time, have been far from appearing good at another. Assu- 
redly Xh^Bigood which God promises as the reward of his ser- 
vants, must be somewhat worthy of God to bestow ; somewhat 
that depends not on the fluctuation of fancy and opinion, and that 
is not liaole to change with the change of times. It must be 
some good of a fixed and permanent nature, which will be felt 
as such in every situation and period of our existence. But it 
is evident that such characters are not applicable to the external 
advantages of the world, riches, fame, and honours. These may 
occasionally be desirable, and at some times confer satisfaction 
on the possessor. But besides their uncertain and transient du- 
ration, they ai'e far from conferring satisfaction at all times. 

• Deut. IX X. U. 
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even when thy last. On the contrary, it is a certain iact, and 
manifest to general observation, that a man may possess all the 
external advantages of fortune, and lead withal a very miserable 
life. Suppose him to be disquieted in his own mind by envy^ 
jealousy* revenge, or other violent passions, and harassed with 
a guilty conscience, such a man cannot be said to have attained 
what is good. Would it have been worthy of the Supreme Being 
to have flattered his servants with the hope only of a good so 
fallacious, that in certain circumstances it might be consistent 
with the greatest misery? — Nor : that good, for the sake of which 
he makes all things work to those that love him, must be founded 
in the improvement and perfection of their nature in wisdom, 
grace, and virtue ; in their good considered as rational and im- 
mortal beings ; productive of a felicity which is within them, and 
shall abide with them for ever. While we look only to a pre- 
sent momentary satisfaction, the Divine Being, in consulting our 
welfare, provides for the whole of our existence in time and 
eternity ; connects the present with the future ; and by his bene- 
ficent decree, ordains for each of his servants, that which, upon 
the whole, is ihe best. — ^While, tothesinnrhegiveth sore travail j 
to gather and to heap up ; he giveth to a man that is good in 
his sight f wisdom^ and knowledge, andjot/.* 

Having ascertained the sense in which we are to understand 
the good for which God maketh all things to work, we proceed 
to consider what is included in the extent of the expression, of 
€ill things working for this good. In general, it includes all that 
happens to good men in this world ; every station and condition 
in which they are placed : every circumstance in their lot, from 
the beginning to the end of their lives. Nothing befals them 
fortuitously, nothing happens in vain, or without a meaning; but 
every event possesses its proper and destined place, and forms a 
link in that great chain of causes which is appointed to carry on 
their improvement and felicity. As all the rivers upon the face 
of the globe, however circuitous they may be in their progress, 
and however opposite in their course, yet meet at last in the 
ocean, and there contribute to increase Uie mass of waters / so 
all the seemingly discordant events in the life of a good man are 
made to preserve, upon the whole, an unerring tendency to his 
good, and to concur and conspire for promoting it at the last— 
What a noble and sublime view does this present of the supreme 
dominion of Providence, and of its care exercised over every 
righteous man ! 

When we descend to a more particular examination of what 
is included in the expression here used, oAaUthingSy we may ob- 
seyrvej first, that it includes a state of worldly prosperity. For 

* Bccles, if. 26. 
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gometimes this is appointed to fall to the share of Gk>d'8 ser^- 
vants ; nay, their worth and virtue have often beeh the means of 
bringing it about But it is not one of those things which are good 
in their own nature, till Gk>d makes it work for that ptirpose. — 
What numbers of men has it poisoned and destroyed, chelishing 
the growth of wantonness and folly ; and implanting in their 
breasts the seeds of those bad passions which spring up into 
many a crime ! From such evils, the prosperity of good men is 
guarded by God. The poison is extracted from it, and the sa- 
lutary part only left. It is rendered to tb^m a comfortable and 
Useful enjoyment of life, affording opportunity for the exercise 
of many Virtues, which otherwise would not have come within 
their sphere. 

But, among all things that work for gobd^ it is probable that 
the evils of this Ufe were particularly designed to bfe included, as 
what we might have least expected to be subservient td that 
purpose. It is nevertheless certain, that, from the discipline of 
adversity, the nf^ost salutary improvements of human nature 
have been often derived. In that severe ^hool, the ptedomi- 
nant errors of the mind have been corrected, the intemperance 
of the giddy spirit has been allayed and reformed, and that man- 
ly seriousness acquired, which is the foundation of true wisdom. 
]3y the sadness qfihe countenanccj the heart of the sufferer Aa« 
been made better ; he has been trained up to fortitude of mind, 
improved in humanity to men, and formed to the habits of devo- 
tion and resignation to God. 

At the same time, it is only if need &e as the Apostle Petet 
speaks,* that the righteous are left for a season in heaviness. — 
If it be certain that all things work for their gOod, it follows of 
Course that there is no ^perfluous severity, no needless or un- 
necessary trouble to them, in the constitution of things. Thei/ 
afflictions never befall without a cause, nor are sent but upon a 
proper errand. These storms are never allowed to rise, but in 
order to dispel some noxious vapors, and to restore salubrity 
to the moral atmosphere. Herein appears, if we may be al- 
lowed so 10 speak, the wonderful art and skill of the Supreme 
Artificer, the profound depth of the Divine wisdom, in extract- 
ing, from distresses and sorrows, the materials of peace and feli- 
city. Nor are only the external calamities of good men subser- 
vient to this purpose ; but their internal infirmities, their verv 
failings and errors, are made, by the powerful influence of Gt>d^s 
grace, to contribute ultimately to their good. They are thereby 
instructed in the knowledge of themselves ; they are properly 
humbled by the discovery of their own weakness : and trained 
to that becoming spirit of contrition and returning repentance^ 



• 1 Pet. i, 6. 
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which is represented as giving joy to the angels in Heaven. He 
who maketh the wrath qfman to praise him, is not deficient in 
wisdom and power, to make even the failings of his servants, in 
this impedect state of human nature, redound at last to his own 
glory, and to their gopd. 

It must not escape observation, that the text su^ests, not 
merely that all things prove good in the issue, or eventually turn 
out to the benefit of the righteous, but that they work /or it. 
This expression carries particular energy. It imports tiiat all 
things are so formed by Grod, as to become active causes of hap- 
piness to those who love him. His infinite wisdom gives to 
&ings in themselves most unapt, an aptitude and fitness to fulfil 
his own great ends ; disposes and prepares them for their prop- 
er effects; and makes dangers and evils his instruments for ac- 
complishing the felicity of his servants. There is a certain op- 
eration and process always going on, by which, though we are 
insensible of }%, all things are constantly advancing towards a hap^ 
py issue. In the same manner as the operation of natural 
causes, though slow and unperceived, is sure ; as the seed which 
is sown in the ground is every moment unfolding itself; and 
though no eye can trace the steps of its progress, yet with a si- 
knt growth, is ripening and shooting forth its stalks ; so in the 
morsa world, throughout all the dispensations of Providence, there 
is the same latent, but certain progress of the seeds of virtue and 
holiness, tending towards perfection in the end. Light is sown 
for the righteouSff as the rsalmist beautifully employs this meta- 
phor, and gladness /or the upright in heart.* 

It is said in the text, not only that all things thus work, but 
that they worfs together /or good ; intimating tiiat they are made 
to conspire and to concur with one another, for bringing about 
what is best on the whole. Taken singly and individually, it 
might be difficult to conceive how each event wrought for good« 
They must be viewed in their consequences and effects ; consi- 
dered in all their dependencies and connections, as links hang^ 
ing together to form one extensive chain. It is by adjusting 
into one consistent whole, the various events that fill up human 
life ; arranging in the happiest succession all the occurrences of 
that complicated scene ; and bending to his own purpose things 
which appear most opposite and contrary, that the Almighty ac- 
complishes his great plan in behalf of those who love him, and 
are the called according to his purpose. 

Such is that great edifice of encouragement and hope, which 
the gospel of Christ hath reared for the consolation of those 
who sincerely love and serve God. It remains now that we ex- 
^ine what the pillars are on which so mighty an edifice rests. 

* Psalm xcvii. 11. 
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The Apostle speaks, you see, in a strain of full assurance. He 
does not say, we believe, or we hope, but we know^ that all 
things work together for good. Let us consider, 

In the first place, the evidence in support of this doctrine, 
which arises from the perfections of the Divine nature. In gen- 
eral, that God is good to all, and that his goodness is especially 
exerted in behalf of the righteous, is a principle of leligion which 
none will dispute. The only question is, how far that goodness 
extends, and whether we can conceive it as extending to all that 
is implied in the text ? Something, it must be confessed, there is 
astonishing, and oh first view almost incredible in the assertion, 
that amidst that infinite combination of events which carry on 
the general order of the universe, nothing shall ever happen but 
what advances the happiness of each good man ; and which shall 
tend to his private interest, as much as if his existence ha^d form- 
ed a system by itself. But how astonishing soever this may 
seem to us, let us first reflect, that this supposes no effort beyond '' 
the power of Him who is Almighty, or beyon<J the skill of Him 
vfho is infinite in wisdom. We must not measure divine oper- 
ations by the feeble energies of man. God is the first cause of all 
diat exists and acts. All events are, at every moment, in his 
hand. Nothing can make any resistance to his purpose, or fall 
out in any way beside, or beyond his plan. At one glapce he 
perceives how all things are going on throughout his universe. 
Not the minutest object is overlooked by Him. No multiplicity 
of afiairs distracts Him ; for, to the supreme intelligence, all things 
are present at once ; and to the concerns of every good man, his 
observation and attention reach as fully as if there were no other 
object under his government. 

As there is. nothing, therefore, in the promise of the text, 
which Divine power and wisdom cannot effect, so neither is there 
any thing in it but what Divine goodness gives us reason to be- 
lieve shall be fulfilled. The goodness of the Supreme Being is 
very different from that of men. Among them, it is a principle 
occasionally operating, but always limited, and always subject 
to alteration and change. Their benefits, though literally be- 
^owed at one time, will at another time be stopped by the inter- 
vention of contrary passions. Their benevolence decays ; sel- 
fishness and indifference succeed. But, in the nature of the 
Deity, there is no principle which can produce alteration or change 
in his benevolent purpose once formed. Without variableness^ 
or shadow qf tumingy whom he hath once loved he loveth to the 
end. The gifts and calling of God are without repentance.* 
His goodness therefore consists, not in a mere temporary efiu- . 
sion of blessings, but is permanent and steady ; leading hun, not 

* John, ziii. 1. Rom. zi. 29. 
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simply to bestow some things that are good, and then to stop, but 
to carry his gracious purpose to the utmost ; in every instance to 
do what is best for his servants on the whole, or in the words of 
the text, to make all things work for their good. 

Let us now consider what it would import, if any single oc- 
currence were to happen in the course of human affairs, which 
had not a good design ;• which did not, in one form or other, pro- 
mote the benefit of the righteous. What would it import, but 
that in such an instance, either the Divine power and wisdom 
had fallen short of their effect, or the Divine goodness had neg- 
lected and forsaken the virtuous ? It were blasphemous to suppose 
that the nature of the Deity was changed ; or that there were, in 
his government of the world, some vacant spaces, or neglected in- 
tervals, in which he suffered the reins of administration to drop 
out of his hands, and some evil principle to counteract his gen- 
eral system. But as all such suppositions are manifestly inconsis- 
tent with the nature of that God in whom Christians believe, 
there appears to follow, from the consideration of his perfections, 
evidence next to demonstration, for the truth of that doc tiine 
which the text contains. 

But that it may not rest its evidence on our own reasonings^ 
only, let us next consider what discovery of his high designs Goa^ 
hath been pleased to make in the revelation of the Gospel. 
Here it is amply sufficient to have recourse to one signal dispen- 
sation of his government, the redemption of the world by Jesus 
Christ. Hence arises an argument which carries the most con- 
vincing force ; and which accordingly, in a few verses after the 
text, is employed by the Apostle in support of that doctrine I have 
been illustrating. He that spared not his own Sony but deliver- 
ed him up for ns ally how shall lie not with him ahOy freely 
give us all things? — ^Can we in any instance distrust him who 
hath given us this highest pioof of his love? If he scrupled not 
to bestow this best gift, is there any other blessing he will be in- 
clined to withhold ? Having already done so much, will he leave 
incomplete his own great work ? — ^By the death of Christ, we are 
taught in Scripture, that atonement was made for sin. He un- 
derwent in his sufferings the punishment due to us. He is said to 
have been wounded for our transgressionSy and bruised for our 
iniquities ; to have borne our sins in his own body on the tree. 
From this view of the doctrine of redemption, it naturally fol- 
lows, that Christ having purchased for his followers the pardon 
of their sins, the afiSictions they now undergo are not properly 
to be considered as punishments, but as chastisements intended 
for their good. — ^Add to this, that it is the peculiar province of 
our Lord in his present exalted state, to administer all thiifgs 
for the good of his church. For this end his regal power is em- 
ployed. To this end his mediation and intercession are directed : 

VOL. II. ^B 
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and either these must in some cases prove ine£fectual, or it most 
follow that all things work for the good of them who love him. 
As much evidence then as we have for those capital truths on 
which the whole of Christianity rests, the same we have for that 
high encouragement afforded by the text 

It remains to take notice, in the last place, of the express and 
multiplied promises o( the sacred Scripture to the same purpose 
with that in the text Though the text alone might have ap- 
peared sufficient for our encouragement ; yet, as repeated assu- 
rances of the same thing come home with greater weight to the 
mind, it hath pleased G^d to make this full provision for con- 
firming the trust and hope of his servants : and there can be no 
doubt that the plain and explicit words of the Divine promises 
have had the most comfortable influence on many who could not 
as well have supported themselves under the trials of life, either by 
reasonings taken from the Divine perfections, or by inferences 
drawn from the doctrine of redemption. Accordingly, we are not 
left merely to reason or to infer, but are in express terms told by 
God himself, that godliness shall be profitable unto all things; 
that God the Lord is a sun dnd a shield^ gitnng grace and 
* glory ^ and withholding no good thing from them that wcUk up- 
rightly ; that no evil shall happen to the just ; for the Lord is 
their keeper^ who never slumbers nor sleeps ; that his eyes are ever 
on I he righteous ; that when they pass through the waters^ he urill 
be with them^ and through the rivers they shall not overflow 
tfiem ; and in fine, tfiat all his paths are mercy and truth to such 
as fear him, and keep /us covenant* These promises, and many 
more to the same effect, with which the Scripture abounds, plainly 
express a particular care of Heaven exercised about every single 
good man ; they signify as real an interposition of Providence^ 
as if the laws of nature had been suspended on his account 

The opinion entertained by some, that the Providence of God 
extends no farther than to a general superintendance of the laws 
of nature, without interposing in the particular concerns of indi- 
viduals, is contrary both to reason and to Scripture. It renders 
the government of the Almighty altogether loose and contin- 
gent, and would leave no ground for reposing any trust under 
its protection. For the majority of human affairs would then be 
allowed to fluctuate in a fortuitous course, without moving in 
any regular direction, and without tending to any one scope. 
The uniform doctrine of the sacred writings is, that throughout 
the universe nothing happens without God ; that his hand is ever 
active, and his decree or permission intervenes in all ; that no> 
thing is too great or unwieldy for his management, and nothing 
so* minute and inconsiderable as to be below his inspection and 

* ITim. IT. 8. Ps. Ixz]|iT. 11. Ps. exsi. 3, 4, fcc. 
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care. While he is guiding the sun and the moon in their course 
through the heavens; while in this inferior world he is ruling 
among empires, stilling the ragings of the waters and the tu- 
mults qfthepecple, he is at the same time watching over the hum- 
ble good man, who, in the obscurity of his cottage, is serving and 
worshipping Him. In order to express this vigilance of Provi- 
dence in the strongest terms, our Saviour him^f has said, that 
the veiy hairs of our head are all numbered by God : and that 
while two yarrows are sold for a farthings not one qftheni falls 
to the ground unthout his pleasure. The consolation which this 
affords, he applies to his disciples in what follows : Fear ye not 
thertfore, ye are of more valve than many sparrows.* It is on 
this doctrine of a special and particular Providence he grounds 
that exhortation against worldly solicitude and anxiety, which ac- 
cords so fully with the ailment we have been pursuing : your 
heavenly Father hnoweth what things ye have need of; take 
therefore no thought for the morrow ; but seek first the kingdom 
of Gody and his righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you A 

Thus* it has been shown on what grounds our assured belief 
rests of the declaration in the text, that all things are made to' 
work for the good of the righteous. It is not a promise which 
admits of ambiguity, and which we might be afraid to interpret 
to its full extent It is on every side confirmed by the most so- 
ber reasonings we can form from the divine perfections ; by the 
whole tenor of the dispensation of redemption ; by many repeatr 
ed assurances given us in the sacred writings. 

Th£ great objection, I am aware, that will be started by many 
against the whole of what has been advanced in this discourse, 
is founded on the seeming prevalence of evil and disorder in the 
world. This, it will be said, is so conspicuous as to be incon- 
sistent with the representation that has been given of a Supreme 
Being, who attends, in every instance, to the welfiaire of every 
good man. The present state of the world may be suspected to 
carry more the appearance of a conflict between too opposite 
principles of good and evil, which divide the empire of the world, 
and of course create a mixture of some good things with more 
that are evil. How often, it will be said, are the best men in- 
sensible of any such gradual improvement, or any such tendency 
in the general course of things, as has been represented to pro- 
mote their interest ; but on the contrary, left comfortless and for- 
lorn, in the midst of surrounding prosperous vice, to mourn over 
disappointed hopes and bitter sorrows, without receiving the 
least mark of &vourable intentions from Heaven ? Hence the ex- 
clamations they have often uttered ; " Where is the Lord, and 

• Matth. X. 31. t M«tth. vi. 32, 83. 
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" where the sceptre of righteousness and truth ? Doth God in- 
" deed see, and is there knowledge in the Most High ? Or hath 
" 'Rq forgotten to be gracious ^ and in anger shut up his tender 
*^ mercies ?^'* 

Now, in answer to such objections, let us consider how much 
reason there is for ascribing those dark and dreadful appearances, 
to the narrow and confined views which our state allows us to 
take. The designs of the Almighty are enlarged and vast They 
comprehend not only the whole of our present exhtence, but 
they include worlds unknown, and.stretch forwards into eternity. 
Hence much darkness and mystery must of course rest at present 
on the administration of God ; and we, who see only so small a 
portion of a great and complicated system, must be very inade- 
quate judges, both of the tendency of each part, and of the issue of 
the whole. Whe behold no more than the outside of tilings. Our 
^-iews glide over thesurface ; and even along that surface, they ex- 
tend but a short way. But under the surface there lie hidden 
springs, that are set in motion by a superior hand, and are bring- 
ing forwards revolutions unforeseen by us. There are wheels math 
ing within wheels, as the prophet Ezekiel beheld in mysterious 

vision.* ^We, measuring all things by the shortness of our own 

duration, are constantly accelerating our designs to their period. 
We are eager in advancing rapidly towards the completion of our 
wishes. But it is not so with God. In his sight, a thousand 
years are as one day : and while his infinitely wise plans are 
continually advancing with sure progress, that progress to our 
impatience appears slow. Let us have patience for a while, and 
these plans shall in due time be developed, and will explain them- 
selves. His language to us is. What I do thou knowest not tiow; 
but thou shall know liereafto'A 

Let us attend to the analogy of Nature. We shall find it to 
hold very generally, both in the moral and natural world, that 
nothing arises suddenly to the perfection of its state ; that all 
improvement is carried on by leisurely gradations; and that 
most frequently it is through harsh and unpromising beginnings 
things are brought to a favourable conclusion. This might be 
illustrated by many examples : Take, for one instance, the pro- 
gress of the seasons. Who that for the first time beheld the 
earth, in midst of winter, bound up with frost, or drenched by 
floods of rain, or covered with snow, would have imagined that 
Nature, in this dreary and torpid state, was working towards 
its own renovation in the spring? Yet we by experience know 
that those vicissitudes of winter are necessary for fertilizing the 
earth ; and that under wintry rains and snow lie concealed the 
seeds of those roses that are to blossom in the spring; of those 

• Ezck. X. la f John, xiii. 7. 
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fruits that are to ripen in summer ; and of the com and wine, which 
are in harvest to make glad the heart of man. We perhaps re- 
lish not such disagreeable commencements of the pleasing season. 
It would be more agreeable to us, to be always entertained with 
affair and clear atmosphere, with cloudless skies, and perpetual 
sunshine : while yet, in such climates as we have most boow- 
ledge of, the earth, were it always to I'emain in such a state, 
would refuse to yield its fruits ; and in the midst of our imagined 
scenes of beauty, the starved inhabitants would perish for want of 
food.— —Let us therefore quietly submit to nature and to Provi- 
dence. Let us conceive this life, of whose evils we so often 
complain to be the winter of our existence. Then the rains must 
fall, and the winds must roar around us. But, sheltering our- 
selves, as we can, under a good conscience, and under faith and 
trust in Grod, let us wait till the spring arrive. For a spring, an 
eternal spring, awaits the the people of God. In the new heavens 
and the new earth, no storm shall any more arise, nor any un- 
pleasing vicissitudes of season return. It shall then at last appear 
how former sufferings have produced their proper effect ; how 
the tempests of life have tended to bring on an everiasting calm ; 
in fine, how all things have wrought together for good to tfiem 
tha^lfove Crody and who are the called according to his purpose. 
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SERMON LXXVIL 
On the love or our country. 



(Preached 18th April, IZQl, on the f^ay of a National Fast appointed by Go^ 
vemment^ on occasion of the War with the French Republic] 



Pray /or the peace qfJemsaUm ; they shall prosper that love 
thee. Peace be within thy toallsy and prosperity tvithin thy 
palaces. For my brethren and companions' sake, Itviitgiow 
say J Peace B% within thee. Because of the house ofth^xtrd 
our God, lunll seek thy peace* — PsAhM, cxxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 



IT is one of the infinnities belonging to human nature, that 
continued enjoyment oLihe highest blessings is apt to depreciate 
them in our esteem. Tnis unhappy weakness shows itself, not 
only with respect to the light of the sun, and the beauties of na- 
ture, which we have been long accustomed to behold, but also 
with respect to health, peace, religion, and liberty. Let any one 
of those blessings have been long familiar to us; let a tract of 
time have efiaced the remembrance of the distress which we suf* 
fered from the want of it ; and it is surprising how lightly men 
are ready to prize the degree of happiness which they continue 
to possess. — In the midst of that peaceful and secure state which 
the inhabitants of this land have long enjoyed ; surrounded with 
the chief blessings that render life comfortable ; how few have any 
just sense of die gratitude they owe to heaven for such singular 
felicity ? Nay, is it not much to be lamented that there should 
have sprung up among us an accountable spirit of discontent 
and disaffection, feeding itself with ideal grievances and vision* 
ary projects of reformation, till it has gone nigh to light up the 

torch of sedition ? ^When government has now, for wise and 

proper reasons, called us together in a religious assembly, our 
thoughts cannot be more suitably employed than in reviewing 
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the grounds on whicii, as good Christians and faithful citizens^ 
we have reason to entertain the warmest affection for our native 
country, and to put a just value on that constitution of govern- 
ment, civil and sacred, under which it is placed. — In the words 
of the text you see with what zeal the heart of the pious Psalmist 
glowed for the prosperity of his country. By the accumulation 
of expressions which he employs, and the variety of topics he 
sug;fi;ests, you see the fervor with which this subject animated 
his heart. — It will be proper to consider^ first, the grounds on 
which love for our country rests : and next, the duties to which 
this affection naturall/ give rise. 

But, before entering on any of those topics, it may be pro- 
per to take notice of the speculations of some pretended philo- 
sophers, who represent the love of our country as hardly enti- 
tled to any place among the virtues. They affect to consider 
it as a mere prejudice of education ; a narrowi^ttachment, which 
tends to operate against more enlarged interests. We ought, 
say they, to view ourselves as citizens of the world, and extend 

our benevolence, equally, to all nations and all mankind. 

Nothmg can be more empty and futile then such reasonings. 
The wisdom of our Creator hath linked us by the ties of natu- 
ral affection, first to our families and children ; next to our bro- 
thers, relations, and friends ; then to our acquaintance, and to 
the several societies and communities to which we belong. By 
instincts implanted in our nature, He has formed our hearts to 
enter readily into their interests; and has thus directed our 
benevolence to act primarily within that sphere, where its ex- 
ertions can be most powerful and most useful. It is evident, 
that by acting on this plan, the general welfare is promoted in 
a much higher d^ree, thaif if our social affections had no 
particular direction given them, but were to float, as it were, in 
empty space, without any more determined object on which to 
act than the whole human race, where they never could act 
with any effect He who contends that he is not bound to have 
any more concerns for the interests of Great Britain, than for 
those of France, or any other country, ought to hold, on the 
same grounds^ that he is under no obligation to consult the 
welfare of his children and family, his brothers and friends, 
more than that of the most distant stranger ; being equally con- 
nected, as he holds, with all, by the common brotherhood of the 
human race. It is much to be suspected, that this wonderful 
extensive philanthropy is only the language of those who have 
no affections at all ; or perhaps, that it is the language assumed 
by some, who, bearing in their hearts a secret preference to 
the interests of another country above their own, but a preference 
which they choose not to avow, affect to cover it under this dis- 
guise, of a libera], enlarged spirit. 
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Let us, my friends, disclaiming all such refinements of false 
philosophy, and following the dictates of plain good sense, and 
natural affection, resolve to love our native country, and in 
every proper way to show our attachment to it This was tbe 
spirit which so honourably distinguished patriots, heroes, and 
legislators of old, and has transmitted their names with vene- 
ration to posterity ; while they who felt no affection for the 
country to which they belonged, or who were treacherous to its 
interests, have been stigmatized with infamy among all civili- 
zed nations. I admit that there have been occasions, on which 
attachment to a particular country has been pursued to a very 
unjustifiable length. Wherever it has led the natives of one 
country to state themselves as enemies to the rest of mankind, 
and to endeaviour at aggradizing themselves by ruining all 
around them, the nretended love of their country is then be- 
come no other thaH a conspiracy against all other nations, and, 
instead of being a virtue, b the ofispring of ambition, pride, and 
vanity. 

I proceed now. to show the just grounds on which it becomes 
us to be zealous for the welfare of that happy island, to which 
we have the honour and the blessing to belong. Let us consider 
our native country in three lights ; as the seat of private enjoy- 
ment and happiness ; as the seat of true religion ; as the seate of 
laws, liberty, and good government. 

L As the seat of all our best enjoyments in private life. 

There, my brethren, after we first drew breath, was our tender 
infancy reared with care ; there, our innocent childhood spor- 
ted ; there, our careless youth grew up amidst companions and 
friends ; there, our dearest connections were formed 5 there, 
after having passed the happiest years of our life, we look for- 
ward for our old age to rest in peace. — ^These are circumstan- 
ces which endear, and ought to endear a home, a native land, 
to every human heart If there be any names known among men 
that awaken tender sentiments in the breast, the names of father, 
mother, spouse, child, brother, sister, or friend, these all recall 
our thoughts to our native land, and cannot, even in idea, be se- 
parated from it When we name our own country, we name tlie 
spot of the earth within which all that is most dear to us lies. — 
To be long absent from it, is a circumstance of distress ; but to 
be excluded from the hope of ever returning to it, sinks the 
spirits of the worthy and the brave into extreme depression. Its 
very dust appears to them to be precious. Its well known 
fields, and mountains, and rivers, become, in their eyes, a sort 
of consecrated ground ; the remembrance of which often touches 
the heart with sensations of more tender joy, than can be raised 
by scenes more rich, and objects more splendid^ in any foreign 
land. 
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These are feelings, which nature, or rather the God of na- 
ture, has implanted in the mind of man ; and base and Tile is he 
who studies to erase them, intimately connected as they are with 
our very' best afiFections.— Can we think, my friends, how long 
we have sat under our vine and our fig-tree^ in peace and joy, 
encircled by our families and friends, in that happy land we 
possess; and, with this pleasing remembrance dwelling on our 
minds, can we think with indifference of any danger which 
threatens the welfare of that country which has been the mother, 
the nurse, the guardian of us all ? Can we think, without hor- 
ror, of foreign invasion laying waste our fruitful and smiling 
fields, or of lawless anarchy and tumultuary mobs attacking our 
peaceful habitations ? — No I Peace he within thy walls y and pros- 
perity within thy palaces, will ever be the earnest prayer of ev- 
ery virtuous man ; for my brethren and companion's sake , I will 
ever say. Peace be within thee ! 

II. We love our country as the seat of true religion. Freed 
from the donunion of Popish superstition and darkness which 
so lone overspread the earth, here the light of the blessed re- 
formation continues to shine in its greatest splendour. Here 
the forms of religious worship are incumbered with no pagean- 
try of vain rites ! but, agreeably tb God's word, are plain and 
simple, yet solemn and venerable. Religion has among us neither 
been the engine of ecclesiastical tyranny, nor the instrument of 
princely despotism. It has- maintained a proper alliance with 
the regular government of the state, and the order of public 
tranquillity. The church that has been established by law, m 
the two separate divisions of the island, is suited to the genius 
and dispositions of the people in each. While to the establish- 
ed church is given that protection and support from government, 
which both the interest of religion and the welfare of the state 
render proper and due ; yet no rigid conformity to it is exacted. 
All persecution for conscience-sake, is unknown. — ^They who, in 
their modes of thinking, or in their religious forms, differ from 
the established church, are at full liberty, without reproach, to 
worship God according to their own opinions and the rites of 
their fathers, as long as they infringe not the public tranquillity 
nor disturb the state. 

I now ask, what establishment of religion more friendly to 
public happiness could be desired or framed ? How zealous 
ought we to be for its preservation ? How much on our guard 
against every danger which threatens to trouble or overthrow 
it ? — Can there be any among us so infatuated as to wish to ex- 
change it for that new form of things which has produced such 
fatal effects on a neighbouring land ? Were it ever to be intro- 
duced among us, it is not the return of ancient superstition, it 
is not the bondage of the church of Rome, we would have to 

VOL. IX. 39 
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dread : evils great in themselves, but small in comparison of 
what such a revolution would produce. As soon as under the 
guise of philosophy, and with the pretence of unlimited tolera- 
tion, the established forms of religion were demolished in France, 
the flood-gates were opened to pour a torrent of avowed infidel- 
ity, atheism, and all the grossest immoralities, over that devo- 
ted country. We have beheld the throne and the altar over- 
thrown together : and nothing but a wretched ruin left^ where 
once a stately fabric stood. We have seen the venerable min- 
isters of religion, stripped of their subsistence, torn from their 
churches, driven from their homes, and forced to wander as ex- 
iles, and beg their bread in a foreign land ^We have seen 

the last consolation of the wretched destroyed, and the grave 
sealed against their hope, by the public declaration that death 
is an eternal sleep. — - — Such have been the blessed fruits of 
that new order of things which boasted of being to restore hap- 
piness to all the nations. Such are the consequences we ha\ e to 
expect among ourselves, if ever the like dangerous opin]t>ns shall 
prevail in Britain. — With horror let us turn away from the 
thought With earnestness let ws pray for the peace of our Jeru- 
salem; and for the house of the Lord our Godj let us zealous- 
ly seek its good, 

III. We love our country as the seat of liberty and laws ; a 
mild, wise, and happy government. This opens a much wider 
field of discourse than me bounds of a sermon admit. But on 
this part of the subject being happily anticipated by so many 
excellent publications which have lately appeared, I shall con- 
tent myself with making a few leading observations. — ^The ends 
for which men unite in society and submit to government are, 
to enjoy security to their property, and freedom to their per- 
sons from all injustir!e or violence. The more completely those 
ends are obtained, with the least diminution of personal liberty, 
the nearer such government approaches to perfection : I say ap- 
proaches to it; for a perfect government is a mere chimera. — 
Before we can expect it to take place, we must wait till we see 
any one thing whatever arrive at perfection on earth. The two 
extremes to be guarded against are, despotism, where all are 
slaves ; and anarchy, where all would rule, and none obey. 

The British government may appear at different periods to» 
have inclined sometimes to the one, and sometimes to the other 
of those extremes. In its present state, it may justly be ac- 
counted to be removed to an equal distance from either of those 
evils ; and therefore to have approached nearer to the perfection 
of social order, than any other government, ancient or modem. 
To this point it has arrived in the progress of ages, not in don- 
sequence of theories formed by speculative men, such as our 
modern reformers, but in consequence of experiments made> and 
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trials undergone. Experience, that great parent of all, but es- 
pecially of political wisdom, taught a brave, generous, and high- 
spirited people, how to correct, by degrees, preceding evils, and 
to form the wisest plan for liberty and security. In this state 
we now find the British constitution. It stands among the na- 
tions of the earth, like an ancient oak in the wood, which, after 
having overcome many a blast, overtops the other trees of the 
forest, and commands respect and veneration. All foreigners 
look to it with wonder, and with envy, as the happiest system 
that ever was devised for uniting dignity in the magistrate and 
liberty in the subject, with protection and security to all. Just- 
ly may we challenge those who attempt to criticise it, to produce, 
from the annals of history, any example of such a multitude of 
men as the British subjects, held together in the bonds of civil 
society, under so few restraints, and with such full enjoyment of 
freedom as we possess : blessed to for a whole century past with 
a succession of princes, who made the laws of the land the rule 
of their government ; blessed now with a sovereign at the head 
of the empire, to whom faction itself cannot impute, throughout 
his long reign, any acts of tyranny, cruelty, or oppression; 
whose personal virtues and whose domestic conduct hold forth 
to the nation such a high example of piety, decency, and good 
order, as if generally followed^ would render all his subjects 
happy. 

In opposition to such sentiments as I have now delivered in 
favour of the constitution of our country, we are called upon, by 
a certain set of men to look to a republic, as the glory of all 
governments. There we are told, every man comes forth to act 
his part with vigour ; and by the exertion of his talents, has op- 
portunities of rising to the highest distiction and power. In 

reply to this, let it be observed, first, tliat there, are no advan- 
tages claimed by a republic, but what under the British constitu- 
tion are enjoyed to the full. On the exertion of any laudable 
and honourable talent whatever, no restraint is laid; no odious 
distinctions take place between the nobility and the people ; no 
severe exclusive privileges are possessed by the former to the pre- 
judice of the latter; but merit in every rank has the freest 
scope, and examples abound of. persons rising by their talents 
from ordinary rank and humble birth, to high distinction in the 
»tate. , 

But next, it may be boldly asserted, that oi all the forms of 
government which have been established on the earth, the re- 
publican is attended with the greatest disadvantages to those who 
live under it In a small state, where the people resemble the 
inhabitants of one family, the management of their concerns 
can more safely be carried on by their own joint councils, with- 
out any supreme magistrate. But if goverment be extended 
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over a large territory, and over numerous inhabitants of differ- 
ent orders and fortunes, it has ever been found impossible to pre- 
serve any well-regulated balance of power under a republican 
constitution. It has ever been, and never can be, any other, 
than a perpetual contest between oligarchy and democracy ; be- 
tween the nt\i and the poor ; between a few popular leaders who 
aspire to the chief influence, and the unruly violence of a turbulent 
multitude. In such states an mternal warfare of this kind has 
been almost always carried on, with such violent convulsions 
and party animosities, as have given rise to more miseries than 
have been suffered under any other form of government what- 
ever. ^To no purpose are quoted to us the heroes of Greece 

and Rome. Amidst the agitations of popular government^ occa- 
sions will sometimes be afforded for eminent abilities to break 
forth with peculiar lustre. But while public agitations allow a 
few individuals to be uncommonly distinguished, the general con- 
dition of the people remains calamitous and wretched. Under 
despotic governments, miserable indeed is the condition of those 
who are near the throne. But while they are often the sporty and 
the victims of capricious cruelty, the ordinary mass of the peo- 
ple, at a distance from the thunder of power, are left, for the most 
part, in their inferior situations, unmolested. Whereas, under a 
multitude of popular governors, oppression is more extensively 
felt It penetrates into the interior of families ; and by republican 
tyranny the humble and obscure are liable to be as much harassed 
and vexed as the great and the wealthy. 

If any one doubt of those facts, let him look at the present state 
of the republic established in that country to which we have so 
often been unfortunately obliged to allude. He will there be^ 
hold a memorable example set forth to the world ; but an exam- 
ple, not for imitation, but for instruction and caution ; an exam- 
ple, not of exploits to be copied, or of advantages to be gained, 
but of all the evils against which men, joined in society, ought to 
stand on their guard. He will behold the republican halls hung 
round with monuments of proscriptions, massacres, imprison- 
ments, requisitions, domicilary searches, and such other trophies 
of the glorious victories of republicanism over monarchical power. 
O my souly come not thou into the secret ; into their assembly , 
mine honour ^ he not thou united; for their anger was fierce^ 
and their wrath was cruel.* 

Enough has now been said to convince every reasonable sub- 
ject of the British government, that he has good grounds for 
loving and respecting his country. It remains to point out the 
duties to which the love our country gives rise. Though 
diese branch out into many particulas, they may be comprised 

* Geneaity zliz. 6, f . 
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under two general heads ; the duties which are required of us in 
our character as private meni and those which belong to us in a 
political capacity as subjects and citizens. 

First, as private men and Christians, let us cultivate those 
virtues which are essential to the prosperity of our country. 
The foundation of all public happiness must be laid in the good 
conduct of individuals ; in their industry, sobriety, justice and 
regular attention to the duties of their several stations. Such 
virtues are the sinews and strength of the state ; they are the 
supports of its prosperity at home, and of its reputation abroad ; 
while Ijxury, corruption, venality, and idleness, unnerve the 
public vigor, disgrace the public character, and pave the way to 
general ruin. !Kvery vice, however fashionable, that become$ 
prevalent, is the infusion of so much poison into die public cup ; 
and in proportion to the degree of its prevalence, will the health 
and strength of the nation be impaired. Few of us by our arms^ 
and fewer still by our counsels, can have influence in promoting 
that welfare of our country which all profess to desire. Bu^ 
there is one sphere in which all of us can act as benefactors to 
it ; by setting a good example, each in his own line, and per- 
forming a worthy and honourable part Righteousness will ever 
exalt a nation ; and unckedness will be, first, the reproach, and 
then the ruin of every peo/pk. 

Among those virtues to which the love of our country calls us, 
let us not forget piety to God. Without a proper sense of reli- 
gion, and a due acknowledgment of that Supreme Power which 
rules among the kingdoms, no nation was ever found to prosper 
long. Let those sophistical reasoners, who would teach us that 
philosophy ought now to supersede the ancient prejudices of Re- 
ligion, look to the history of those republics which ^ey so highly 
admire, especially to the history of the Romans. They will 
there find, that, during the freest and most flourishing periods 
of the republic, the Romans were the most religious of all na- 
tions. The Senate at no time assembled, no consul entered on 
his office, no great public measure was ever undertaken, without 
previous religious services, without prayers and sacrifice. After 
every victory, solemn thanksgivings were ofiered to the gods ; 
and upon any defeat that was sustained, public humiliations and 
processions were decreed, in order to deprecate the displeasure 
of Heaven. That much superstition and folly entered into what 
they called relinon, will be readily admitted ; but still it implied 
reverence to a Supreme Power in Heaven, which ruled all the 
aflairs of men, and was entitled to their homage. Hence that 
sacred respect to an oath, as an inviolable obligation, which 
long distinguished the Romans ; and historians have remarked^ 
that when the revei'ence for an oath began to be diminished, and 
the loQ^e epicurean system which discarded the belief of Pro?!- . 
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dence to be introduced, the Roman honour and prosperity from 

that period be^n to decline. ^These are things that belong to 

our admonition, on whom the ends of the world are come. 

In the second place, as we would show our love to our coun- 
try, let us join to the virtues of private men, those which belong 
to us in a political capacity as subjects and citizens. These must 
appear in loyalty to our sovereign, in submission to the authority 
of rulers and magistrates, and in readiness to support the mea* 
sures that are taken for public welfare and defence. Without re- 
gard to such duties as these, it is evident, not only that the state 
cannot flourish, but even that it cannot subsist Accordingly they 
are stronscly bound upon us by the authority of Scripture. Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers ; whoever resisteth the 
power ^ resisteth the ordinance of God, For rulers are not a 
terror to good works ^ but to the evil. Wherefore ye invst needs 
be .subject^ not only for urrath^ but also for conscience^ -sake* 
Such passages as these, there is little danger of our misunderstand- 
ing at present, as if they enjoined a slavish submission to authori- 
ty in things unlawful. This is by no means the extreme to which 
the spirit of the times points, or to which the nature of our civil 
constitution leads. The full opportunity that is ^ven for the 
voice of the people being at all times heard, the freedom of dis- 
cussion on all political matters that is allowed both in discourse 
and writing, is a sufficient guard against all approaches to unwar- 
rantable stretches of power in the ruler, and to unlimited sub- 
mission in the subject 

But while we duly value this high advantage of the liberty of 
the press and the freedom of political discussion, and when we 
behold it perpetually acting as a censorial check on all who are 
in power, let us beware, lest, abusing our liberty, we sufier it to 
degenerate into licentiousness. The multitude, we well know, 
are always prone to find fault with those who are set over 
them, and to arraign their conduct ; and too often this spirit ap- 
pears when public dangers ought to silence the voice of discon- 
tent, and to unite every heart and hand in the common cause. — 
The management of a great empire, especially in difficult times, 
IS the conduct of an unweildy and intricate machine, in direct 
ing the movements of which, where is the hand so steady as 
never to err ? Instead of the violent censures which the giddy 
and presumptuous are so ready to pour forth, moderation in dis- 
<:ussing matters of which they are very incompetent judges, 
would be much more wise and becoming. The art of govern- 
ment and legislation is undoubtedly the most nice and difficult 
of all the arts in which the human mind can be engaged ; and 
where the greatest preparation of knowledge, experience and 

* Boin.siu. 1—6. 
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ability are absolutely requisite to qualify men for the task. But 
in times when legislation is considered as a trade which every 
man is qualified to take up ; when the manufacturer quits his 
loom, and the artizan lays down his tools, in order to contrive 
plans for reforming the state, and to constitute societies for car- 
rying his plans into execution ; what can be expected to follow 
from such a spirit, if it were to become prevalent, but the most 
direful confusion ? Were the rashness of some, whose inten- 
tions are innocent, the only evil to be dreaded, the danger would 
be less. But it is always to be apprehended, that the operations 
of such persons are directed by men who have deeper designs in 
view ; who seek to embroil the state, in order to bring forward 
themselves ; whose aim it is to rise into eminence, though it 
were on the ruins of public tranquillity and order. Let such 
men, if any such there be, consider well what the consequences 
may be, of fomenting the spint of presumptuous innovation. It 
is a dangerous weapon which they attempt to wield. By the 
agitation which they raise among a blind multitude, they are 

fiving impulse to the motions of a violent engine, which often 
ischarges its explosions on the heads of those who first touched 
its springs. 

Upon the whole, let us, my brethren, be thankful that our 
grounds of discontent, whether founded on real or imaginary 
gnevances, are «o few ; and that, for so great a number of pub- 
lic blessings, we have reason to bless the God of Heaven. We 
live in a land of pure religion, of liberty and laws, and under a 
just and mild government However Uie opinion of men may 
differ about this or that political measure adopted by govern- 
ment, it may with confidence be said, that we have much reason 
to respect those rulers, under whose administration the empire, 
though engaged in a hazardous and expensive war, has all 
along continued to hold a high rank among the nations of Eu- 
rope, and has attained to that flourishing state of commerce, 
opulence, and safety, in which we behold it at this day ; inso- 
much that perhaps the greatest dangers we have to apprehend, 
arise from the jealousy with which rival nations behold our su- 
periority at sea, and our wealth and strength at home. — ^Let our 
prayers ascend frequently to Heaven for the continuance of 
those blessings ; for the peace of our Jerusalem ; for peace within 
her walls ^ arid prosperity within her palaces ; and let the admo- 
nition of Scripture never be forgotten ; My son^fear thou God ; 
honour the king; and meddle not unth them that are given to 
change* 

• Prov. xxiv. 21. 1 Peter, ii. 17. 
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SERMON LXXVnL 
On a contented mind. 



Say now unto her, ** Behold tfunx hast been careful for us with all 
" this care; what is to be done far thee? Wouldst thou be 
^spoken for to the Kirtgy or to the Captain of the Host ?^^ 
^nd she armveredj ** / dwell among mine own people.^^--^ 
2 KINGS, iv. 13. 



A PIOUS and respectable woman of Shunem had exercised 
great hospitality to the prophet Elisha. Ip order to accommo- 
date him in his various joumeyings, she had caused a chamber 
to be built for him, adjacent to her house, where he might be fur- 
nished with all that, according to the simplicity of those times, 
was wanted for his entertainment. In the text, the Prophet, by 
his servant Gehazi, acknowledges the obligations he lay under 
to this good woman for her care and attention; and being at 
that time in favour with the king of Israel, desires to know, whe- 
tlier, in return for her kindness, tie should ap{ly to the king, or 
the captain of the host, in her behalf, and prcfeure advanceirent 
to her in rank and fortime. Her answer bespeaks all the mo- 
desty of one who was satisfied and contented with her present 
lot Without any affectation of uncommon virtue, or any haughty 
contempt of the Prophet's offers, she mildly replies, " / dwell 
among mine oum people.^^ " I dwell in the condition to which 
" I was born ; in my native land ; among my original connections, 
" and persons of my own rank ; and living there in peace, I have 
" no desires of aspiring to a higher rank.'^ 

The temper of this worthy Shunamite, who could so properly 
set bounds to her desires, and enjoy her present condition with 
contentment, is what I now propose to your imitation. It stands 
in opposition to that restless and discontented spirit which so 
often sets men at variance with their condition in the world, 
makes them look with contempt on that state of life and sphere of 
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action which Providence has allotted them ; and encouraging e^- 
ery real or supposed discouragement to prey upon their mmds; 
makes them pine for some change of fortune. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that this moderation of spirit 
which 1 am now recommending, is not inconsistent with our 
having a sense of what is uneasy or distressing in our lot, and 
endeavouring, by &ir means, to render our condition more agree- 
able. Entire apathy, or passive indifference to all the circum«> 
stances of our external state, is required by no precept of reli- 
gion. What a virtuous degree of contentment requires and sup- 
poses, is, that with a mind free from repining anxiety, we make 
the best of our condition, whatever it b : enjoying such good 
things as God is pleased to bestow upon us, with a thankiul and 
cheerful heart ; without envy at those who appear more prospe* 
rous than us ; without any attempt to alter our condition by un- 
fair means ; and without any murmuring against the Providence 

of Heaven. ^** In that state in which it pleased God to place 

*^ me at my birth, I am ready to remain, as long as it shall be 
*^ his pleasure to continue me there. He has placed me among 
** my equals. Such comforts as he saw meet lot me to possess* 
^' he has bestowed. These I shall study to improve ; and by 
^ his kind Providence favouring my industry and application, I 
'* may hope they will be increased. In the mean time, I rest sa- 
'^ tisfied ; and complain not I dwell among min/t own people?* 
But if this acquiescence in our condition is to be considered 
as belonging to that contentment which religion requires, what 
becomes, it will be said, of that laudable ambition, which hat 
prompted many boldly to aspire with honour and success far be* 
yond their original slate of life ? I readily admit, that on some 
among the sons of men, such high talents are bestowed, as mark 
them out by the hand of God for superior elevation ; by rising 
to which, manv, both in ancient and modem times, have had the 
opportunity of distin^ishing themselves as benefbctora to their 
country and to mankind. But these are only a few scattepd 
stars that shine in a wide hemisphere ; such rare examples afiord 
no model for eeneral conduct— It is not to persons of this d^ 
scription that I now speak. — ^I address myself to the multitude ; 
to the great body of men in all the various walks of ordinary 
life. Them I warn of the danger of being misled by vanity and 
lelf-conceit, to think themselves deserving of a much higher sta^ 
tion than the^ possess. I warn them, not to nourish aspiring 
desires for objects beyond their power of attaining, or capacity 
of enjopng; and thereby to render themselves unhappy in their 
present condition, "and dissatisfied with all that belongs to it— 
By this restless discontented temper, I shall proc^d to show 
Aat they incur much guilt, and involve themselves in great folhf 
and misery. 

TOL. II. 40 
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First, discontent carries in its nature much guilt and sin. — 
With this consideration I begin, because I am afraid that dis- 
contentment is commonly treated, in a religious view, more 
slightly than it deserves. A contented temper, we are apt to say, 
is a great happiness to those who have it; and a discontented 
one, we call an unlucky turn of mind ; as if we were speaking 
of a good or bad constitution of body, of some^iiing that depen* 
ded not at all on ourselves, but was merely the gift of Nature. 

Ought this to be the sentiment, either of a reasonable man, 

or a Christian ; of one who knows himself to be endowed with 
powers for governing his own spirit, or who believes in God, 
and in a woild to come ? What, I beseech you, do all the ris- 
ings of discontent within you import, but so much concealed 
rebellion against the government of that Supreme Being, who 
hath appointed your place in the world ? When you repine at 
your state, as below what you deserved, do you not inwardly 
tax Him ^ ith 'injustice and partiality, for conferring his favours 
on others more unworthy of them, and leaving you neglected 
and humbled? By treating with contempt the blessings he 
allows to your state, do you not, in effect, tell him, that his bles* 
^ings are not worthy of being enjoyed, and merit no thanks^ 
because he does not give you more ? ^The outward expres- 
sions of such sentiments, you may suppress. You may affect 
to appear religious, by shows of reverence and homage; but 
such appearances deceive not God. Every habitually discontent- 
ed person is, and must be, ill-affected towards Him : nay, though 
he would wisli to conceal it from himself, he is a secret blasphem- 
er of the Almighty. 

Besides impiety, discontent carries along witli it, as its in- 
separable concomitants, several other sinful passions. It implies 
pride, or an unreasonable estimation of our own merit, in com- 
parison with others. It implies covetousness, or an inordinate 
desire for the advantages of external fortune, as the only real 
goods. It implies and always engenders, envy, or ill-nature, 
and hatred, towards all whom we see rising above us in the 
world. Dare we treat that as a slight infirmity, or a oonstitu- 
tional weakness merely, which imports some^ of the worst dis- 
positions and passions of the human heart. ^The discontented 

man is never found without a great share of malignity. His 
3pleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to dischai^ 
its venom on all with whom he stands connected. He can act 
his part well, in no relation of life. In public affiurs, and ia 
private business, he is always given to fretfulness and complaint 
While the man of contented mind, easy and happy in himself, 
is disposed for living well with others, and spreads around him 
that cheerfulness which he possesses; tlie restless disoontentod 
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person is a troubler of die world ; neither a good friend, nor a 
good neighbour, nor a good subject or citizen. 

In the second place, as this disposition infers much sin, so it 
argues great folly, and involves men in many miseries. If there 
be any first principle of wisdom, it is undoubtedly thi^ : the dis- 
tresses that are removable, endeavour to remove: those which 
cannot be removed, bear with as little disquiet as you can ; in ev- 
^y situation of life there are comforts : find them out, and enjoy 
them. But this maxim, in all its parts, is disregarded by the 
man of discontent. He is employed in aggravating his own evils ; 
while he neglects all his own comforts. — ^What is it to you, 
though others are supposed to be happier ? Very possibly they 
are not so ; for wide is the diflerence between being what the 
world calls prosperous, and being happy. You' see no more 
than the imposing outside of glittering fortune ; while, under that 
gaudy cover, there may be lurking many a bitter sorrow. — But 
supposing others to be in truth as happy as they seem to be, is 
there any reason, except mere viciousness of disposition, why 
their happiness should be a cause of your discontent and misery ? * 
Cannot you be at your ease in the shade, because others are bask- 
hig in the sun ? What is this but the unhappy art of extracting 
from objects that ought to be indifferent to you, materials for 
your own torment ? 

" Such reasonings as these,*' says one, ** may be specious and 
<' plausible ; but what avail reasonings to set me at ease, who 
" every day feel myself hurt and sore from the scorn of those 
''above me ; who am condemned to behold them shining in all 
^ the pomp and splendour of life ; while I, through the injustice 
" of the world, am left in obscurity to toil for a scanty subsis- 

** tence?" ^Accuse not the world, my brother. Imagine not, 

that it is entirely the injustice of the world which produces your 
unhappiness. The disease lies within yourself. It ori^nate$ 
from your pride and self-conceit, joined with the false opinions 
you have allowed your^lf to entertain of the distinctions of 
fortune. Those distinctions must take place in every establish- 
ed society. There must be inequality of ranks ; and of course 
a diversity of outward appearance among men. But it is in 
the outward appearance that the diversity lies, &r more than ia 

what is intrinsic to happiness and well-being. You dwell 

among your own people* In that rank where Providence had 
placed you, you are living among your friends and equals; and 
pursuing that train of life to which you have been bred. But. 
you are eager and restless, till from this qniet obscurity you can 
rise to some higher elevation, to which you fancy yourself enti- 
tled. — ^Are you aware of the dangers and troubles that would 
await you there ? Supposing you to be in some degree success- 
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fbl, 3ret, with your new rank of life, would not new burdens be- 

B*n to oppress you, and new and unknown cares to vex you? — 
ow many rivals would you have to encounter ? How many 
slanderers to de^y you ? How many enemies to combine in 
opposing you ? What mortification would you endure on every 
disappointment you met with ! And on every small step of ad- 
vancement, what envy would still remain m looking up to those 
who continued above you ? Till at last, tired with the vexations 
of competition, you should be forced to regret the day when dis- 
content drove you away from dwelling among your own people. 
— ^Awake then, in time, from the dreams of ambition and vanity. 
Instead of aspiring beyond your proper level, bring down your 
mind to your state ; lest, by aiming too high, you spend youi* life 
in a train of fruitless pursuits, and bring yourself at last to a state 
of entire insignificance and contempt 

Let it be farther considered, in order to show the folly of a 
discontented temper, that the more it is indulged, it disqualifies 
you the more from being freed from the ground of your discon- 
tent First, you have reason to apprehend, that it will turn the 
displeasure of God, against you. and make him your enemy. — 
For, what have you to expect from that Providence towards 
which you are so sullen and unthankful ; bom that God, whose 

Sirfections you injure by your repining and accusing thoughts? 
ow much is it in his power to render you ten times more un- 
happy than vou are at present by taking away tho^e remaining^ 
comforts, which, by your contempt of them, you show yoursea 
unworthy to enjoy ? — Next by your spleen and discontent, you 
are certain of bringing yourself into variance with the world as 
well with God. Such a temper is likely to create enemies; 
it can procure you no friends. Proud, jealous, and dissatisfied 
with those around you, you will, in return, be avoided, disliked, 
and looked upon by them with an evil eye ; the discouragements 
from the world, of which you complain, will daily increase; 
while the humble, the cheerful, and contented, will on every oc- 
casion, get before you, and attract the good-will of all who can 
assist them. 

Such being the mischiefs, such the guilt and the folly of in- 
dulging a discontented spirit, I shall now suggest some conside- 
rations which may assist us in checking it, and in reconciling 
our minds to the state in which it has pleased Providence to 
place us. Let us for this purpose, attend to three great objects; 
to €rod, to ourselves, and to the world around us. 

First, let us speak of God, of his perfections, and govern- 
ment of the world ; from which, to every person of reflection 
who believes in God at all, there cannot but arise some cure 
to the discontiants and griefs of the heart For, had it been left 
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to ourselves what to devise or wish, in order to secure peace to 
us in every state, what could we have invented so effectual as the 
assurance of being under the government of an Almi^ty Ruler, 
whose conduct to his creatures can have no other object but 

their good and weliare ? ^Above all, and independent of all. 

He can have no. temptation to injustice or partiality. Neither 
jealousy nor envy can dwell with the Supreme Being. He is a 
rival to none, he is an enemy to none, except to such as, by re- 
bellion against his laws, seek enmity with him. He is equally 
above envying the greatest, or despising the meanest of his su&* 
jects.-^^His dispensations, it is true, are often dark and unac- 
countable to us ; but we know the reason of this to be, that we 
see only a part of them, and. are not yet able to comprehend die 
whole. This we well know, that we ourselves are often the very 
worst judge9 of what is good or ill for us in this life. We graqp 
at the present, without due regard to consequences : and whether 
these consequences are to carry the advants^s we had promised 
ourselves, or be pregnant with future evils, is what we cannot 
foresee. Experience has taught us a thousand times, that God 
judges better for us than we judge for ourselves. Often have we 
seen that what we considered at the time as sore disappointment, 
has proved in the issue to be a mercifol Providence ; and that> 
if wnat we once eagerly wished for had been obtained, it would 
have been so &r from making us happy, that it would have pro- 
duced our ruin.— The reflection of Solomon, fVAo knoweth what 
is good /or man in this life, all the days of his vain life which 
he spendeth as a shadow ?* should often occur to every one who 
is given to discontent. ' Placed as we are, in die midst of so much 
ignorance with respect to the means of happiness, and at the 
same dme under the government of a wise and gracious Being, 
who alone is able to elect our happiness, acquiescence in the dis- 
posal of our lot, is the only disposition that becomes us as ra- 
tional creatures. To fret and repine at every disappointment of 
our wishes, is to discover the temper of froward children, not of 
men, far less of Christians. Christians, amidst all their grievan- 
ces, have ever these promises, to comfort them ; that if they cast 
their care upon Oody he will care for them ; that out of evil he 
bringeth forth good ; nay, that at last he shall make all things 
work together for good to them who love him. 

In the second phce, in order to correct discontent, let us at- 
tend to ourselves and pur own state. Let us consider two things 
there ; how little we deserve, and how much we enjoy. As to 
deserving in the si^t of God, the great Disposer of our lot, we 
know that we have no claim. We are all sinners ; who are so 
ftr from having a title to challenge favours 9s our due, that we 

• Eodes, ri. 1^. 
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must aeknowtedge it to be of Qod^n mercies that we are not con- 
sumed. As to desenrin^ from the world, we are apt indeed 
sometimes to make high and unreasonable pretensions; yet, 
surely, very conceited we must be, if we be not disposed to ad- 
mit, that there are many of at least equal merit with us, whose 
condition in the world is no better, perhaps much worse than 
ours, who yet make no complaints, whose discontents are not 
heard. How much splendid genius is buried in foi^otten n^lect 
and obscurity ? How much real worth and merit n driven forth 
to suffer all the hardships of a stormy life, while we dwell among 
our own people ?— Look into your state, my brethren, and be- 
fore you give vent to peevishness, make a fiur and just estimate 
of all the Uessinff} you enjoy in comparison with others. You 
would willingly,! know, exchange your condition, in part, wiA 
many. You would gladly have the wealth of this man ; you 
would have the high reputation and honour of another, the health, 
perhaps, and firm vigour of a third. But I ask, Who is there 
with whom you would wish to make a total exchange ? to forego 
altogether your present self; and to be just what he is, in mind 
and in body, as well as in outward estate ? If this be an exchange, 
which few, I apprehend, are willing to make, does not this argue, 
that each man, on the whole, is sufficiently pleased with himself; 
that there are, in every situation, certain comforts, and certain 
grounds of self complacency and satisfaction, which ought in rea- 
son, to be employed as remedies against discontent? 

In the last place, consider the state of the world around you. — 
You are not happy. You dwell, you adnit, among your own 
people. But there, say you, " How many vexations do I occa- 
*^ sionally experience ? Sometimes distressed for want of health ; 
" sometimes disappointed in my plans, and straitened in my cir- 
•* cumstances ; at other times afflicted with domestic troubles ; 

**so tfiat I am*far from being as I would wish to be.'' Pray, 

my brother, who is there that lives in every respect just as he 
would wish to live ? First, find out such a person ; look through 
all conditions and ranks, and try if you can discover one who 
will tell you that he has no complaint or uneasiness whatever, be- 
fore you allow yourself to repine at your present situation. Do 
you presume to indulge discontent, merely because you are in- 
cluded in the common lot ; because you are not exempted from 
bearing your share of the common burden ? What is human life 
to all, but a mixture of some scattered joys and plea^res, with 
various cares and troubles? 

You have, perhaps, set your heart on some one thing, which 
if you could attain it, you insist, would put an end to all your 

complaints, and give you full contentment ^Vain man ! will 

no experience teach you wisdom ? Have you not had the same 
opinion before this, of some other object of your desire ; and did 
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you not find that you was deceived in the enjoyment ? Will you 
not then at last be persuaded that all which cometh, like all that 
is past, is vanity ? Vanity, believe it, is the indelible charac- 
ter imprinted on ail human things. As far as happiness is to be 
found on earth, you must look for it, hot in the world or the 
thinacs of the world, but within yourselves, in your temper and 
your heart. Let the world change into one form or another as 
it will, it will be a vain world to the end ; and you, to the end 
will be discontented. It cannot give you what you seek. The sea 
saithj it is not in me; and the earth saith, it is not in me. 
Silver and gold are to no purpose weighed for the price of it. 
The decree of the Almighty hath past, and cannot be reversed^ 
that man should find his true contentment, under every condition, 
only in a good conscience and a well regulated mind, in a holy 

life, and the hope of heaven. You call yourself a christian. 

Does not that name import that you consider yourself as a pilgrim 
and a passenger on eardi ; related in your expectations and hopes 
to a better world ? Aie you not ashamed to betray, by yoqr 
discontent, a spirit so inconsistent with such hopes and Qxpeeta- 
tions, and at the time when you profess to be looking towards the 
end of your journey, to shew so much uneasiness about all the 

little circumstances of accommodation by the way? Live by 

faith, my brethren^ and you will Uve above this world and its 
discouragements. Dwell with God, and with things divine and 
immortal, a&d you shall dwell with true wisdom. You will find 
nothing so grea$ in worldly events, as either to elate or deject you* 
Resting upon a principle superior to the world, you will possess 
your spirits in peace, and will learn tliat c^reat lea^n of heavenly 
philosophy^ in whe4!^jfir state you are^ therewith to be content* 
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On drawing near to god. 

[Patched At the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord* a Supper. ] 

It i$ good /or me to draw near to G^— *Ps alh. IxxiiL S8. 



IN this psalm the pious author describes himself as suffer- 
ing a great conflict within his mind. His observation of the 
eourse of Providence, did not present to him such an order of 
things as was to have been expected from the justice and good- 
ness of Heaven. The wicked appeared flourishing and trium- 
phant) while the worthy are destitute and oppreastdy and much 
disorder and darkness seemed to prevail in the course of human 
afiairs. Hence his mind fluctuated for ^|irhile amidst doubts 
and fears. His trust in the divine administration was even so &r 
shaken as to create a suspicion that in wtin he had cleansed Ms 
heart i andwashed his hands in innocency : till at last he v^eni 
into the sanctuary cf Ood^ and was there taught to view the state 
of human things in a juster and truer light He then saw the vanir 
ty of that earthly prosperity which bad men appear to enjoy ; and 
the happy issue of all things at the last to the pious and good. 
He saw the divine presence ever surrounding them, and though 
with invisible guidance, yet with unerring hand, brings them in 
the end to glory. His mind returned to tranquillity ; and, stnick 
with compunction for his past errors, he rose into those high 
and memorable expressions of devotion, which we find in the 
verses preceding the Text Thou shalt guide me unth thy counr 
self and afterward receive me to glory. fVhom have / in hea- 
ven but thee f and there is none on earth that I desire besides 
thee. My flesh and my heart faileth ; but CM is the strength 
of my hewrti and my portion for ever. His fixed principle and 
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resolution, upon the whole, he declares in the words of the Text, 
It is good for me to draw near to God ; words which will imme- 
diately occur to you as particularly suited to the solemn service 
in which we are to be engaged this day. In discoursing from 
them, I shall endeavour to show what is implied in drawing near 
to God; and what reason we have to agree with the Psalmist in 
judging this to be good for us. 

To draw near to God, is an expression of awful and mysteri- 
ous import ; in explaining which, we have much reason to be so- 
ber and modest, and to guard with care against every enthusiastic 
excess ; remembering always that, rise as high as we can, an im- 
measurable and infinite distance must ever remain between us and 
the Supreme Being. There are two senses in which we mav be 
said to draw near, in such a degree as mortality admits, to (jfod : 
either by the general course of a pious and virtuous life ; or in so- 
lemn acts of immediate devotion. 

I. By the practice of holiness and virtue throughout the gen- 
eral tenour of life, we may be said to draw near to God; for it is 
such an approach as we can make to the resemblance of his moral 
perfections. After the image of God, man was created. That 
image was defaced by our sin and apostacy. By a return to 
Ood and our duty, that image, through the intervention of our 
Saviour, is renewed upon the soul ; man is said to be regenera- 
ted of born again, and is in some degree restored to that connection 
with God which blessed his primeval state. He who lives in the 
exercise of good affections, and in the regular discharge of the 
ofBces of virtue and piety, maintains, as far as his infirmity al- 
lows, conformity with the nature of that perfect Being, whose 
benevolence, whose purity and rectitude are conspicuous, both 
in his works and his ways. — Worldly and corrupt men, on the 
contrary, estrange themselves from all that b divine. They de- 
grade their nature by unworthy pursuits, and are perpetually 
sinking in the scale of being. By sensuality they descend to the 
rank of the brute creation ; by malignity, envy, and other biad 
passions, they connect themselves with devils and infernal spirits* 
Henee they are said in Scripture to be alienated from the life cf 
God; to be without God in the world. Though in one sense God 
is ever near them, as he surrounds and encompasses them on all 
hands ; yet, in a spiritual sense, they are farther removed from 
him than any distance of space can separate bodies from one an- 
other.— —^Whereas a virtuous man, whose pleasure it is to do 
good, and his study to preserve himself upright and pure, is in 
the course of constant appit>ach towards celestial nature. He is 
the lover of order, the follower of that righteousness of which 
God is the author and inspirer. He accords with the great laws 
of the universe^ and seconds the designs of its Alm^hty Go; 
TOL. II. 41. 
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vernor. He is, if we may so speak, in unison with God. Hence 
piety and virtue are described in Scripture as firiendship with 
God, as introducing us into his £imily, and rendering us members 
qfhis household. Strong expressions are used on this subject by 
the sacred writers. A good man is said to dwell in God, and 
God in him* If a man love me, says our Lord, he toill keep 
my words; and my Father will love him ; and we will come, 
and make our abode with himA 

These high and magnificent views of religion, as an approach 
to God, may easily satisfy us how much it must be good for us 
to draw near to God, in this sense of the expression. It is visi- 
bly the honour and dignity of man to resemble his Creator ; and 
surely his chief happiness will be ever found to lie where his 
highest dignity and honour are found. With God is the fountain 
qjHfe, With him reside complete beatitude and perfection ; and 
from him are derived all the portions of happiness and. comfort, 
which are any where to be found among the creatures he has 
made. In exact proportion, therefore, as they approach to« or 
deviate from him, must the happiness or misery of all rational 
creatures be. As light and heat flow from the sun as their cen- 
tre, so bliss and joy flow from the Deity ; and as with our dis- 
tance from that glorious luminary darkness and cold increase ; so, 
according as by alienation of nature we are removed from God, 
ruin and misery advance in the same degree upon the sout. 

Now consider, my brethren, that there is one or other course 
which you must pursue. If it be not your study to draw near 
to God, by a religious and virtuous life, be assent that you are 
dq)arting from him ; for there is no middle course between sin 
and righteousness ; and let every thinking being seriously reflect 
what is included in this state of being far from God, and cut ofl* 
from every kindly influence that descends from Heaven. With 
shadows of pleasure, persons in this unhappy situation may be 
surrounded and amused; but shadows only, and not realities, 
they must be, as long as men have no connection with Him who 
is the origin of all good. Can the stream continue to flow when 
it is cut off from the fountain ? Can the branch flourish when torn 
away from the stock which gave it nourishment? No more can 
dependent spirits be happy, when parted from all union with the 
Father of Spirits and the Fountain of Happiness. 

A good man, who is always endeavouring to draw near ta 
God, lives under the smiles of the Almighty. He knows that he 
is under the protection of that God towards whom he aspires. 
He can look up to him with pleasing hope ; and trust that he 
shall receive illumination and aid in his progress to perfiKtion* 

♦ 1 John, iii. 34-*i^* 12. f John, wt. S3. 
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His virtues may as yet be imperfect, and attended with many 
failings ; but his approach towards God is begun. The steps by 
which he draws near to him may be slow ; but that progress is 
commenced, which in a future state shall be more successfully 
carried on, and which shall continue to advance through all eter» 
nity . They go on^ says the Psalmist^yrom etrenge tto strength ; 
every one of them approacheth before Ood in Zion* Hence, by a 
very beautiful and instructive metaphor, the/7aM of the just ^ is 
described in Scripture iohe^asthe shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day A It is the dawn of a glorious morn- 
ing, which increases by degrees to meridian splendour ; and as 
the morning dawn, though dim and feeble, is neverthele^ a ray 
of the same light which forms the brightness of noon-day, we are 
hereby taught to conceive, that the piety and virtue of good mea 
now, is a d^epree of celestial nature already imparted to their 
souls, and di£fers from its perfection in a higher world, only as 
the twilight is inferior to noon. The path of the wicked man is 
directly the reverse of all this. Degraded by his vices, he is con* 
stantly declining more and more in a downward course. His 
path, instead of being as the shining light, is the dusk of even« 
mg begun : that darkness of the infernal regions to which his 
nature is tending, increases upon him gradually, till the shadows 
of night close upon his head at last, with endless and impene- 
trable gloom. — ^Thus fully is verified what the Psalmist had as- 
serted m the verse preceding the text, Lo I they that are far- 
from theeshallperish ; while his own fixed sentiment he immedi- 
ately declares--6u/ it is good for me to draw near to CM. 1 

proceeed. 

n. To consider the other sense in which we may be said to 
draw near to God ; that b, in acts of immediate devotion. 

There are two ways by which these contribute to bring us 
near to God. The first is, by their strengthening in the soul 
that power of vital godliness and virtue, in which consbts our 
chief resemblance tu God ; for it is never to be forgotten that all 
our devotional exercises are subservient to thb great end. * 
Herein consists their whole virtue and efficacy, that they purify 
and improve the soul, raise it above low passions, and thereby 
promote the elevation of the human nature towards the divide. 
When they are considered merely as external services, which 
we are obliged to perform, but to which we address ourselves 
with cold and backward hearts ; or when the glow of affection 
which they excite is merely momentary and soon forgotten, they 
cannot be held to have any influence in bringing us near to God. 
It is only when they are the service of the heart, when they are 

• Pialm, Uxxiv. 7. t P«>v. iv. 18. 
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the genuine voice of the soul to God, when they serve to kindle 
those sacred aspirations which continue to breathe throughout the 
rest of life, that they assist us in rising towards heaven, and al- 
liance with God. * 

When our|acts of devotion are of this nature, they form the 
other sense n, jhich the words of the text are to be understood. 
We therein J^w near to Godj as we enter into the most imme- 
diate intercourse with him, which the nature of our state admits. 
In one sense, we cannot be said to be nearer to God at any one 
time than another; as at all times his presence equally sur- 
rounds us ; in the fields, as in the temple : in the midst of the 
world, as much as in the retirement of the closet But when 
with serious aud devout affections we address ourselves to God, 
in prayer, and praise, and solemn worship, we then bring home 
thatdinne presence to our feelings, and foimally place ourselves 
in it We may then be truly said to draw near to Grod ; ap- 
proaching to him through a great Mediator and Intercessor; 
sending up those prayers to which we are encouraged to believe 
that the Almighty is lending a gracious ear ; resigning ourselves 
to his conduct and offering up our souls to him ; exercising, in 
short, all those acts of faith, love, and trust, which become de- 
pendent creatures, towards their Sovereign and Father. 

This intellectual correspondence of the heart with our Maker 
and Redeemer, is termed, in the language of divines, communi- 
on with God. And, if there be truth in religion at all ; if a Su- 
preme Being exist, who is in any degree accessible to his crea- 
tures, and who is gracious to the good, it must be admitted to 
have a foundation in reason and truth. There must be just 
ground to think, that the worship of pure and holy hearts is ac- 
ceptable to him ; and the gospel gives us full reason to believe 
that the energy of his spirit is concerned in stirring up within 
them the sentiments of devotion. 

At the same time it is incumbent on me to warn you, that the 
satisfaction which on such occasions we feel, must not be groun- 
ded merely on a belief which we allow ourselves to entertain, 
of some communication which we had received directly from 
God. In the warm and transporting moments of devotion there 
is always a hazard of our mistaking the exalted efforts of our 
own imagination, for supernatural impressions from Heaven. It 
is much saler to judge of the acceptance of our services, by as 
inference which we can warrantably draw from the state of our 
hearts and life, compared to God's written word. 7b the law 
and the testimony we must always have recourse in judging of 
our state; and then only the testimony of Ood^s spirit witnesstth 
vnth ofir spirits that we are the children of God, when we can 
discern in ourselves those declssed/ruits of the spirit y which arc 
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iove, joj/f peace, longsufferingy gentleness, faith, meekness, 
temperance* 

Carrying along with us this caution, it will be found that, on 
many accounts, it will be good far tis to draw near to God in 
exercises of solemn devotion. 

First, It is evidently good for us, to discharge those duties of 
worship, and to give proof of those pious affections, which are 
unquestionably due from us to our Heavenly Father. If we be 
wanting in these, we are clearly deficient in one essential part of 
religion. Morality without piety, constitutes a very imperfect 
character. It is neither stable in its foundation, nor universal in 
its influence ; and gjves us no ground to look for the rewards of 
those whose prayers, together tmth their alms come up in me- 
•marial before Ood, 

But, brides the obligations from duty which we are laid un- 
der to such religious exercises, it can clearly be ^own that they 
are in themselves good for us, on account of the improvement, 
the satisfaction, and comfort, they enable us to enjoy, in a devout 
elevation of the heart towards God and celestial objects. 

When we reflect on the languor that attends the ordinary cir- 
culation of the little occupations of life; on the insipidity of 
many of its amusements ; and the depression of spirits that f<rf- 
lows after them ; we cannot but be sensible that occasional in- 
tercourse with God and divine things, must furnish a comforta- 
ble relief to the mind. It is not, indeed, an intercourse for which 
we are at all times equal ; but neither was the human mind for- 
med to grovel at all times among low cares and objects. It has 
a demand for something higher and greater than what the com- 
mon round of the world affords. Hence the extravagant and ec- 
eentric pursuits into which we sometimes deviate. We attempt 
some higher bliss than what we find here. But the attempt 
which is made by folly, can only be successfully executed by a 
wise and good man, in the elevation of his soul towards Gt>d. 
Some, indeed, are sunk so low in worldly gratifications, that 
nothing has any relish with them, but what either breathes the 
air of giddy dissipation, or tastes of the impure stream of sensu- 
al pleasure. But this vitiated taste, contracted by long corrupt 
habits, is unnatural in itself, and by {m>per discipline can be 
corrected and reformed. Let the mind be restored to its sound 
and natural sti^, and its relish for what is more great and noble, 
will return. 

Besides the imperfection and emptiness of the ordinary plea- 
sures of the world, many pains and distresses are always min- 
gled with them. No more effectual relief from them can be 
HHind than that which may be enjoyed in drawing near to God. 

• GtUtv.22. 
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Passions corrode the mind. Cares and anxieties fester in it We 
are fretted by the ingratitude of friends ; soured by the ealuxnnies 
of enemies ; harassed with the competition of rivals. The very 
bustle and agitation of the world, wear out and oppress the mind 
that longs for tranquillity. In religious retirement, and in those 
exercises of devotion tliat bring us near to God, we attain a pleas- 
ing region of calm and reposQ. There, worldly passions are si- 
lent ; worldly cares are hushed and forgotten. The mind retires 
as within itself; and remains alone with Grod. It is only afar off 
that the noise and disturbance of th3 world is heard, like the 
sound of a distant tumult. 

By the perplexity of our worldly concerns, we may have been 
involved in trouble. By the death of our dearest friends, we 
may have been overwhelmed with sorrow. By the situation of 
public afiairs, we may be alarmed with dangers that threaten our 
country. In all such situations is there any consolation equal 
to that which the devout man enjoys in drawing near to God ? 
He looks up to a Father and a Friend, in whom he can place his 
trust in every time of need. He hears a voice issuing from the 
divine sanctuary, which says. Coil upon me in the day qftrwp- 
bky and I will deliver thee. Fear not, /or I am tailh Ihee : be 
not dismayed, for I am thy Ood. Comforted by such words, 
his mind regains tranquillity. Resting on the hope that the God 
whom he serves will never forsake him, he can dismiss from his 
thoughts the fears, the troubles, and wickedness of men, and com- 
pose his spirit to dwell among celestial things. Looking up to 
that blessed world where he expects to find his repose, he beholds 
no objects but what he can contemplate with delight, as great, 
peaceful, and serene. There, he beholds none of the agitations 
and turmoils of men ; no tumults, nor &ctions, nor wars ; no 
friends, who die and leave us; no ambitious men, who aspire to 
oppress ; nor violent men, who attempt to destroy ; nor fraudu- 
lent brethren, who, with a smiling countenance, cheat and de- 
ceive. In perfect contrast to die confusion of the earth, he be- 
holds all things above, proceeding in the same perfect order with 
the heavenly bodies, which move in their orbs with smooth and 
steady course. He sees the river of life flowing continually from 
before the throne of God ; and diffusing among the blessed inha- 
bitants^yWne^^ of joy and pleasure for evermore. 

From such devout contemplations and hopes, arose that great de- 
light which holy men of ancient times describe themselves to have 
felt in drawing near to God, and which they have expressed in lan- 
guage so vivid and glowing. Blessed Oh Lord, is the man whom 
thou choosesty and causest to ajwroach unto thee ; that he may 
dwell in thy courts ^ and be satisfiedwith the goodness qfthy house 
and qf thy holy place, — Oh Ood thou art my Chd, early wiU I 
seek thee. Because thy loving kindness is better than /(/e, my l^ 
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9hatt praise thee. I will lift up my hands in thy name. My 
soul shall be satisfied as with marrmo and Jatness ; and my 
numth shall praise thee with joyful lipSy when I remember thee 
upon my bed^ and meditate on thee in the night watches. — 
Whom, have I in Heaven^ but thee f — •dnd there is none upon 
earth that I desire j besides thee.* When such language as this 
expresses the native sentiments of our hearts, we join ourselves 
in some measure to the angelical choir above, and anticipate the 
employments of the blessed. 

Some may perhaps imagine that what has been said of the im- 
portance and the advantages of draunng near to Gody approach^ 
es in some degree to mysticism and enthusiasm. I admit, that if 
religion were represented as consisting wholly of internal devout 
emotions,^ the representations of it would be imperfect and false. 
It is designed to be an active principle, regulating the conduct 
of life, and exerting itself in good works. 3ut very ignorant he 
must be of human nature, who perceives not, that in order to pro- 
duce such effects, it is of high importance to engage the affections 
and the heart on the side of virtue. It is not by reasonings ad- 
dressed solely to the understanding, that men's characters are 
fomled, or their general conduct actuated. If you wish to work 
any considerable effect on their life, you must bring over the af- 
fections and inclination to your side. You must not only shew 
them what is right and true, but make them feel what is desira- 
ble and good. If you attempt to make religion so very calm 
and rational, as to exclude from it all warmth of sentiment, all 
afiectionate and devotional feelings, you will leave it in posses-^ 
sion of small influence on conduct. — My son, give me thy heart, 
is the voice of God ; and the voice of reason is, that according as 
the heart is affected and disposed, such will be the general cha- 
racter and conduct 

The application of •the whole subject to the Holy Sacrament, 
which we are now to celebrate, is natural and obvious. No 
more solemn opportunity can be afforded us of drawing near to 
God, than what we there enjoy. All that is encouraging and 
comforting in christian faith is set before us, in this most efiec- 
tual proof of God^s mercy to mankind, giving up his Son to the 
death as a sacrifice for our sins. In celebrating the memorial 
of this great event, we are placed as under the immediate bright^ 
ness of heavenly light, and under the warmest ray of divine love. 
If there be any consolation in Christ, any fellowship cf the 
Spirit, any pleasing hope of eternal life and joy, it ought on 
such an occasion to be drawn forth, and deeply felt Let U3 
endeavour to kindle at the altar of the Lord, that sacred fire, 
Trhich shall continue to diffuse its vivifying influence over our 

• Pij, lidii. 3—6. Ixv. 4. IxxiU. 2». 
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hearts, when we go abroad into the world , and mingle again in 
the ordinary concerns of life. We are now to draw near to God. 
Let us draw near to him as our Father ; but with that reverence 
and humility 9 which becomes us on approaching to a Father u^Ao 
is in Heaven. Let us draw near through that great Mediator^ 
by whose merits and intercession alone our senrices find accept- 
ance at the Divine throne. No mem cometh ufUo the Father 
but through him, andnonewho cometh unto Ood bj/ him, unit 
be cast oxtU 
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SERMON LXXX. 
On wisdom in religioui^ conduct. 



I urill behave myseifunaely in a perfect way. — ^Psalm, ci. 2. 



fVISDOMj says Solomon, exceUethfoUy. as far as light 
copcelleth darkness.* In our present stattf, there is no situation in 
which we can, consistently with safety to ourselves, act thought- 
lessly and at random. In whatever enterprise we engage, con* 
sideration and prudent thought are requisite tOsbriag it to a good 
issue. On every occasion, there is a right and a wron^ in conr 
duct : there is one line of action which is likely to terminate ac^ 
cording as we wish ; and another, which, for certain, will land us 
io disappointment If, in the ordinary transactions of life, we 
cannot prosper without a due exercise of wisdom and prudence^ 
a higher dqpree of it b certainly necessary in those momentous 
parts of conduct which regard our everlasting wel&re. 

It is indeed confessed that in reli^^ious conduct, the funda- 
mental and most important article is sincerity of heart, and 
goodness of intention. At the same time, let the intentions be 
ever so pure and sincere, they will be in hazard of falling into 
some wrong direction, unless they be properly guided by wis^ 
dom. Too many instances have appeared, of persons who, set- 
ting out in life with fair and virtuous purposes, have been so far 
bewildered by mistaken forms of goodness, as to be betrayed, first 
into errors, and then into vices and crimes. In order to act 
our parts with propriety and steadiness, there must be a due pro- 
portion of light in the understanding, as weU as of warmth and 
goodness in the heart. The Psalmist was sensible of this whea 
he declares in the text, his resolution, of not only walking in a 
-perfect ^ or upright, voayy but of behaving himself wisely in 



* Eccles. ii. 13. 
Vot. IT. 43. 
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that perfect way. Of the wisdom or prudence which is neces- 
sary to guide and support virtue, I propose to treat in this Dis- 
course. I shall adventure with great plainness and simplicity of 
language, tor propose some practical rules and directions for that 
purpose ; which may be of service to persons, who ^th good 
dispositions and intentions, are beginning the career of life : and 
which may, perhaps, deserve attention from persons in every 
period of age. — I begin by observing, 

I. That it is most necessary to lay down principles on which 
we are to form our general conduct If we set out without prin- 
ciples of any kind, diere can be no r^ular plan of life, nor any 
firmness in conduct No person can know where they are to 
find us ; nor on what behaviour of ours they are to depend. If 
the priaciples which we pitch upon for determining our course 
be of a variabte nature ; such, for instance, as popular opinion, 
reputation, or worldly interest ; as these are often shifting and 
changing, they can impart no steadiness or consistency to con- 
duct Other principles there are, which some aJBTect to adopt, 
founded on a sense of honour, on the beauty and excellency of 
virtue, and the dignity of human nature. But however fair thesa 
may be in appearance, theywill be found inefiectoal in many 
trying situations ; unable to repress the violence of contending 
passions^ or to support the heart under many discouragements 
and sorrows. 

The only sure principles we can lay down for r^ulating our 
conduct, must be founded on the Christian religion, taken in its 
whole compass ; not confined to the exercises of devotion, nor to 
the mere moraKty of social behaviour ; bat extending to tba 
whole direction of our conduct towards OtoA and towards man. 
The foundation is to be laid in faith in Christ as the Saviour oi 
the world, through whose merits only we can look for final ac* 
ceptance with Gwl. We must evince the sincerity of our faith 
by good works ; that is, by a faithful dischai^ of aQ the duties 
incumbent upon us in our several stations of life , oontinually 
looking up to Divine grace for assistance in the part assigned us 
to act ; and trusting to that recompense of our present btbourS; 
which is promised to the virtuous in a future and better world. 
-Supposing, that having laid the foundation in such principles^ 
we set forth to act a worthy and virtuous part ; resolved that 
whatever may be&l us, till wedUwt will not remove our int^ 
rity/nm^ us; that our hearts shall not rtproachuB so long as wt 
live.^ I proceed to advise, 

II. That we begin with reforming whatever has been wrong 
in our former behaviour. This counsel is the more important, 
because too many, in their endeavours towards reformation, be-j 

* Job, xsvii. 5, 6. 
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gin with attempting some of the highest Tirtnes, or aspiring to 
the roost sublime performances of devotion, while they suffibr 
their former accustomed evil habits to remain just as they v. ere. 
This, I apprehend, is banning at the wrong end. We must 
first, as the Prophet has exhorted/m/ awa^ the evil qfour doing$ 
Jram be/ore Oad's eyes; we mutt cease io do evUyb^are toe leom 
to do well.* All attempts at reformiation of manners are vain^ 
where this b not studied. Let us remember, that as long as the 
weeds and tares are allowed to remain in the i^round, the soil is 
vitiated by their roots spreading deep and wide ; and no good 

grain will have room to spring up. ^Every man who inspects 

his own character, may learn that there are certain £ulings, to 
which, from constitution* circumstances, or long habit, he is 
prone ; termed in Scripture the sins that most easily beset us. 
To discover these, must be his first care; and his first purpose, if 
he in truth wishes to become a good man, must be gradually to 
check, and finally to extirpate them, of whatever nature thev 
are : whether, perhaps, habits of intemperance, unlawfiil indiu- 
gences of pleasure, indirect methods of acquiring gain, or propen* 
sions to misdice, resentment, or envy. To ov^come those evils 
when they have become inveterate, to pluck up those thorns by 
the roots, is perhaps the most difficult part of reformation, and 
therefore what we are generally the most backward to undertake. 
At the same time it is certain, that as long as, by thb tender in- 
dulgence to favourite vices, men remain in a divided state be* 
tween good resolutions and evil habits, they are so far fit>m be- 
having wisefy in a perfect toay^ that they can scarcely be account- 
ed to have entered on that perfect way ; irresolution will be 
spread over their conduct, and incoherence will mark their cha- 
racter. — ^In order to facilitate so necessary a step in the progress 
towards virtue, let me advise you, 

III. To shut up, as much as possible, the avenues which lead 
to the return of former evil habits. Here b required that exer- 
cise of vigilance, self-distrust, and self-denial, which is so often 
recommended to us in Scripture. There is always some one 
side on which each of us is more vulnerable than on another. 
There are places, tiiere are times, there are circumstances, 
which every man who knows any thing of himself at all, must 
know will prove the occasions of calling forth his latent frailties, 
and bringing him into some fatal snare. Then ought that cau- 
tion of the Apostle to sound in his ears ; Let him that fhinketh he 
standeth take heed test hefallA Let him not only ufalk circum- 
spectly ^ but rather altogether fly the dangerous ground : aware 
of the viper which lurks under the grass, ready to sting. But 
presumption to flatter ourselves^ and to think that we are able 

• Luuah, L Id. . t 1 CorinUi. x. 12. 
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to withstand every danger, is a weakness inherent in man. It 
is on a moderate and humble estimation of our abilities that wis- 
dom directs us to form our conduct As in civil and political 
life, he who believes himself equal to every task, and on all oc- 
casions comes forward with rash audacity, is likely to meet with 
many a humiliation and repulse ; so, in moral behaviour, be who, 
trusting to the strength of his virtuous resolutions, exposes him- 
self inconsiderately to every occasion of temptation, is sure of be- 
ing often betrayed into evil. 

All the various and dangerous avenues to vice, with which in 
great cities especially, modern life abounds, it cannot be expec- 
ted that I am here to point out Wealth, luxury, and idleness, 
are the great nounshers of everv frailty ; the great fomenters of 
every bad inclination and passion. To the children of Idleness, 
the haunts of Dissipation open many a wide and inviting gale 
by night and by day. When within those gates they carelessly 
enter, surrounded with loose companions, how often does it hap- 
pen, that from the halls of pleasure and houses of gaming, they 
come forth, as from caverns of destruction, overwhelmed with 
losses and misery, and pining with bitter remorse? — ^Much 
does it concern every one who seeks to wcUk tmsely in aper/ect 
wat/y to be particularly guarded in the choice of his associates 
and companions. How often among the gay and the giddy will 
he meet with those who smile and betray ! Ik only who wcUketh 
with wise men J shall be wise ; while the companions of fools shcM 
he destroyed.* Observe the attention which, in the verses im- 
mediately following the text. King David declares himself to 
have given to this rule of conduct ; I will set no wicked thing bC" 
fore mine eyes ; I will not know a wicked person. Mine eyes shall 
be on the faithful of the land. He that workefh deceit , shall not 
dwellwithin my house. Hethattellethliesshallnottarryinmy 
presence. Such was the wisdom that assisted him to continue in 
a perfect way. — ^This wisdom requires farther, 

IV. That consistency and uniformity be preserved in cha- 
racter ; that not by pieces and corners only we study goodness, 
but that we carry one line of regular virtue through our whole 
conduct Without this extensive regulation of behaviour, we 
can never hold on successfully in a perfect way. Almost all 
men, even the loose and profligate, lay claim to some one virtue 
or other, and value themselves on some good moral disposition, 
which they boast of possessing. It is in vain, therefore, that 
we rest our character on one or a few estima*ble qualities, which 
we imagine ourselves to possess in a high degree, while in other 
points of virtue we are relaxed aud deficient. True virtue must 
form one complete and entire system. All its parts are connect 
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ted ; piety with morality, charity with justice, benevolence with 
temperance and fortitude. If any of these parts be wanting, the 
fabric becomes disjointed ; the adverse parts of character corres- 
pond not to each other, nor form into one whole. It is only when 
we have reaped unto all God's commandments^ as the Psalmist 
speaks, that we have reason not to be ashamed. 

The apology for many of those breaches of consistency is al- 
ways at hand, that the transgression is small, and can easily be 
repaired on a future occasion ; and small sins, we imagine, may. 
be compensated by great and distinguished virtues. But no se- 
duction is more dangerous, than this distinction which men are 
so ready to make between great and small sins. Nothing is more 
difficult, than to draw the line of this distinction with any war- 
rantable precision. Wherever inclination gives a strong bias to 
any indulgence, we may be assured that we shall be always mis- 
led in measuring the quantity of guilt No sin is to be account- 
ed small, by which the dictate of conscience is counteracted, and 
its authority is weakened and impaired. It may soon draw con* 
sequences after it, which will afiect our whole conduct. Suppo- 
sing the matter of these transgressions to be ever so small in its 
own nature, yet the moral characters of men beccmie stained and 
bloated by their frequent accumulations ; just as many small ul- 
cers, when allpwed to form and spread, will grow by degrees in- 
to a great disease. ^At the same time, when I thus advise yoa 

to study entire and consistent virtue, and to guard strictly against 
amall transgressions, let me warn you, 

v. Against unnecessary austerity, as forming any part of re- 
ligious wisdom. This is the meaning of the precept of Solomon, 
Be not righteous overmuch : neith^ make thyself over-unse; 
why shouidst thou destroy thyself?* Too strict and scrupulous 
indeed, we cannot be in our adherence to what is matter of clear 
duty. Every dictate of conscience is to be held sacred, and to be 
obeyed without reserve. But wisdom requires that we study to 
have conscience properly enlightened with respect to what re^ly 
belongs to duty, or infers sin. We must distinguish with care 
the everlasting commandments of Ood, from the superstitious 
fiincies and dictates of men. We must never overload conscience 
with what is frivolous and unnecessary, nor exhaust on trifles, 
that zeal which ought to be reserved for the weightier matters 
oi the law. In all ages it has been the great characteristic of 
false pretenders to piety and religion, to arrogate to themselves 
uncommon sanctity, by affected strictness and severity of man- 
ners ; paying tithes, like the Pharisees of old, of mint, anise and 
cummin, while they overlook righteousness, judgment, and mer- 
cy. That religion which is connected with true wisdom^ leads 

^ I^cdes. Til. 1(5- 
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to-a very difiet^t spirit It will teach us to be neither rigid in 
trifles, nor relaxed in essentials; not to aim at impracticable 
heights, nor to fall below the standard of attainable duty ; never 
to make ostentation of our righteousness, nor to set ourselves up 
as patterns and standards to others, but to be gentle and unassum- 
ing ; without harshness in our manners, or severity in our cen- 
sures, when others depart in some particulars from our mode of 
thinking on religious subjects. 

At the same time, we are to remember that, in order to avoid 
austerity, it by no means follows that we should run into an 
unlimited compliance with the manners of others around us.— 
This is a danger to which they are often exposed, whose tem- 
pers are mild, and whose manners are condescending. In that 
mixed and various intercourse^ which the present state of soci- 
ety forces upon us, few thinj^, indeed, are more difficult, than 
to ascertain the precise d^ree of compliance with the world 
which virtue allows. To preserve a ji.ttt medium between a 
formal austerity on the one hand, and that weak and tame faci- 
lity on the other, which betrays men into many vices, is one of 
the most important and arduous exercises of religious veisdom. 
A manly steadiness of conduct, is the object which we are al- 
ways to keep in view ; studying to unite gentleness of manners 
with firmness of principle, affable behaviour with untainted in- 
t^ity. 

VI. In order to walk wisely in a perfect way, it is of im* 

Cirtance that we study propriety in our actions and general be- 
viour. There are few precise rules of conduct that ean be 
applied alike to all men. In some of the fundamental virtues 
indeed, no circumstance can admit of the least variation. There 
are no situations, for instance, in which truth. Justice, and hu- 
manity, are not required equally from all. But, in a great 
number of the duties of life, the manner of discharging ^m 
must vary, according to the different t^es, characters, and for- 
tunes of men. To suit our behaviour to each of these, to jud^ 
of the conduct which is most decent, and becoming in our situa- 
tion is a material part of wisdom. Without this attention to 
propriety, virtue will lose much of its grace and efficacy ; nay, 
good dispositions may d^^nerate into mere weaknesses and fol- 
lies. The behaviour, for instance, which would be engaging in 
youth, is unsuitable to advance<l years. What is hmocent gai 
ety in the one, becomes culpable levity in the other : and to as- 
sume in youth, that authority and dignity to which years only 
Sive any title, is impertinent affectation. In like manner, to the 
ifferent ranks of men in society, there belongs a different strain 
of manners. Whatever is either above or below that line of 
life in which Providence has placed us, hurts every impartial 
observer, and suits not the propriety of virtue. What is proper 
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dignity in one station ^ nuy^ in inotber^ be presumptuous arro* 
gance ; and while hoi^able dependence belongs to those ot infeii* 
er rank, it ought noi to sink into a degrading senrility. With 
a change in the situation of our fortunes, our duties obviously 
change. What was eommendabie frugality is one condition, 
may become sordid parsimony as our estate rises ; and the ge- 
nerosity required of the affluent, turns into extravagance and 
iDJustiee when our circumstances are impaired. — In all those 
attentions to propriety, some r^ard will, of course, be had to 
the opinions which the world forms of us. No man has a title 
to dispise altogether what the world thinks, and what it expects 
from him. But this regard to the sentiments of others, must 
never go so far as to encroach on what a man's own conscience 
tells him, it is his duty either to do, or to forbear doing. In the 
scale by which we measure the propriety of our conduct, the 
opinion of the world must never be the preponderatmg weight. 
^^Let me recommend, 

VII. The observance of order and regularity in the whole 
of conduct* Hiis may, at first appearance, seem an article of 
inferior importance, and hardly deserving to be ranked among 
moral duties. But I am persuaded that it is more nearly con* 
nected with virtue, than many persons imagine ; and diat it 
maintains an important place in that wisdom which directs a 
perfect way. If ever you mean to carry a consistent line of vir- 
tae throughout your conduct, you must aUot to every transact 
tion its place and its season. Hurry and tumult, disorder and 
confusion, are both the characteristics of vice and the parents of 
it Let your time be regularly distributed, and all your afiairs 
be arranged with propriety, in method and train. Thus, and 
thus only, can you be masters of yourselves ; your time and your 
life will be your own ; and what is serious and important, will 
not be justled out of its place, by that crowd of inferior cares, 
which are for ever pressing on the disorderly, and frustrating 
the plans which they had formed for the wise and proper regu* 
lation of life. — Consider too, that, if order be not studied, there 
can be no prudent economy in the management of your fortune 
and worldly afiairs ; and economy, be assured, is a great guar* 
dian of all the private and domestic virtues. When order and 
economy are n^lected, you are in hazard of being first invol- 
ved in distresses, and then inveigled into crimes ; whereas, un« 
der the direction of regular conduct, both your worldly and yoQi** 
religious concerns will be mcwre in the course of prospering.— — »• 
I have now only to add, 

Vni. That we should give attention to all the auxiliai^ 
means which religion offers for assisting and guiding us to walk 

♦ Vide oa this •abject. Sermon XVf. 
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wisely in a perfect way. These open a laree field to the care of 
every good man. We must always remember that virtue is not 
a plant which will spontaneously grow up and flourish in the 
human heart The soil is far from being so favourable to it; 
many riioots of an adverse nature are ever springing up, and 
much preparation and culture are required for cherishing the 
eood seedy and raising it to full maturity. — Among the means 
for this purpose, let me first mention the serious reading of the 
holy Scripture. That sacred book, as the standard of our be- 
lief and practice, claims on every account, our frequent perusaL 
In the New Testament, the brightest display of our Lord's en- 
ergetic example, joined with his simple, affecting, and instruc- 
tive discourses, illustrated by the writings of his inspired follow- 
ers : in the Old Testament, the variety of matter, the ardent 
glow of devotion in some parts, and the mysterious sublimity of 
others ; all conspire to affect the mind with serious and solemn 
amotions. Passages impressed on the memory from those sa- 
cred volumes, have often, from their recurrence, had a happy 
effect In our early years, most ot us were accustomed to look 
with respect upon those venerable records ; and woe be to them^ 
who, looking back upon the days of their father's house, can 
trample with scorn on the memory of those whose pious cares 
where employed in forming them to good principles, and teach-* 
ing them to reverence the word of Gk)d ! ^Letme next recom- 
mend a serious regard to all the established means of religioua 
instruction ; such as, attending regularly the preaching of the 
word, partaking frequently of the Holy Sacrament, and [M'eser- 
ving a sacred reverence for the Lord's day. Whenever all re- 
gard to the Lord's day becomes abolished ; when on it we are 
allowed to mingle without any distinction in our common afiairs, 
and even in our ordinary diversions and amusements, we may 
account this a certain symptom of declining virtue, and of ap^ 
proaching general immorality. We have beheld in a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, how fatally it proved the forerunner of an entire 
dissolution both of moral and civil order in society. Whatever 
disregard certain modern refiners of morality may attempt to 
throw on all the instituted means of public religion, assuredly 
they must, in their lowest view, be considered as the outguards 
and fences of virtuous conduct ; and even in this view must de« 
serve the esteem and respect of all good men. We know and 
are often enough told, that the ybrm qf godliness may subsist 
without ih^ power of it But depend upon it, whereever thefotm 
of godliness is entirely gone, the ruin of its power is not far off. 
Whoever has studied the human mind,« may soon be satisfied of 
this truth. 

Besides attention to the public means of religious improve- 
ment, much will depend on oi^r own private exttreises of devo^ 
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tion and serious thought Prayer, in particular, operates to our 
high advantage, both by the immediate assistance which we may 
hope it will procure from Him who is the author and inspirer of 
virtue, and by its native influence in softening, purifying^ and 
exalting the heart In vain would he attempt to behave himself 
wisely in a perfect way, who looks not frequently up to God for 
grace and aid ; and who would presumptuously attempt to sepa* 
rate moral virtue from devotion, its natural and original ally. 
Besides the exercises of religious worship, both public and pri- 
vate, seasonable returns of retirement from the world, of calm 
recollection and serious thought, are most important auxiliaries to 
virtue. He who is without intermission engaged in the bustle of 
society and worldly occupation, becomes incapable of exercising 
that discipline over himself, and giving that attention to his tem- 
per and character which virtue requires. Commfine with your 
own hearts on your bed, and be still. Offer the sacrifices of 
righteousness^ and put your trust in the Lord J* 

By the observance of such rules and maxims as have been now 

Jointed out, it may be hoped that, through divine grace, we may 
e enabled to behave ourselves wisely in a perfect way^ until, in 
the end, we receive the reward of such behaviour. The wisdom 
here spoken of, as conjoined with virtue, is that wisdom from 
abovCy which is appointed by God to enlighten and guide the 
course of int^rity. It opens to us that jpaM qf the just y which 
is now as the string lights and which will shine more and more 
until the perfect day. 

* Palm, ir. 4, 5. 
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SERMON LXXXI. 

On the IMMORTAXITY OF THE SOUL, AND A FUTURE STATE.. 



Far we knoWy that if our earthly house of this tabernacle toere 
dissolved^ we have a building of God, an house not made wit^ 
handSf eternal in the heavens, — 2 Corinthians, v. 1. 



THIS passage presents to us in one view the nature of our 
present earthly state, and the Future object of the Christian's 
hope. The style is figurative ; but the figures employed are both 
obvious and expressive. The body is represented as a house 
inhabited by the soul, or the thinking part of man. But it is an 
earthly house, a tabernacle erected only for passing accommo- 
dation, and to be dissolved ; to which is to succeed the future 
dwelling of the just in a building of Godj an house not made 
with hands f eternal in the heavens. Here then are three great 
objects presented to our consideration. First, the nature of our 
present condition. Secondly, that succeeding state which is the 
object of good men^s hope. Thirdly, the certain foundation of 
their hope ; we know^ that if our earthly house be dissolved^ we 
have a building of God, 

I. The text gives a full description of our present embodied 
state ; as an earthly house^ an earthly house qfihis tabemticle, 
and a tabernacle, which is to be dissolved. 

We dwell in an earthly house. Within this cottage of earth is 
lodged that spiritual, immortal substance, into which God breathed 
the breath of life. So we are elsewhere said in Scripture, to have 
our foundation in the dust, and to dwell in houses of clay, — 
During its continuance in this humble abode, the soul may be 
justly considered as confined and imprisoned. It is restrained 
from the full exertion of its powers by many obstructions. It 
cm perceive and act only by very imperfect organs. It looks 
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abroad as through the windows of the senses ; and beholds truth 
as through aglass darkly. It is beset with a numerous train of 
temptations to evil, which arise from bodily appetites. It i$ 
obliged to sympathize with the body in its wants; and is de^ 
pressed with infirmities not its own. For it suffers from thu 
firailty of those materials of. which its earthly house is compac- 
ted. It languishes and droops, along with the body ; is wound- 
ed by its pams ; and the slightest discomposui^ of bodily organs 
is sufficient to derange some of the highest operations of the 
soul. ^ 

All these circumstances bear the marks of a fallen and de? 
graded state of human nature. The mansion in which the soul 
b lodged^ corresponds so little with the powers and capacities 
of a rational immortal spirit^ as gives us reason to think that 
Uie souls of good men were not designed to remain always thus 
confined. Such a state was calculated for answering the ends 
proposed by our condition of trial and probation in this life ; but 
was not intended to be lasting and finaL Accordingly , the Apos- 
tle in his description, calls it the earthly house of this tabernc^ 
cle ; alluding to a wayfaring or sojourning state, where taberna- 
cles or tents are occasionally erected for the accommodation of 
passengers. The same metaphor is here made use of which is 
employed in several other passages of Scripture, where we are 
said to be strangers and sqoumers on earth before Gody as were 
all our /at hers. This earth may be compared to a wide field spread 
with tents, where troops of pilgrims appear in succession and 
pass away. They enter for a little into the tents prepared for 
them ; and remain there to undergo their appointed probation. 
When that is finished, their tents are taken down, and they re- 
tire to make way for others who come forward in their allotted 
order. Thus one generation passeth awajfj and another gener- 
ation Cometh ; and the earthly house is to all no other than the 
house qf their pilgrimageJ* 

The earthly house of this tabernacle^ the Apostle, proceedmg 
in his description, tells us, is to be dissolved, Clos^ as the union 
between the soul and body now appears to be, it is no more than 
a temporary union. It subsists only during the* continuance of 
a tabernacle of dust, which, by its nature is tending towards 
ruin. The dust must soon return to t/ie dusty and the spirit to 

God who gave it, ^The dissolution of the earthly house of this 

tabernacle^ is an event full of dismay to wicked, men. Beyond 
that period tliey see nothing but a dark unknown, which as far as 
they can discern, is peopled with objects full of terror ; even to the 
*ust, this dissolution is a serious and awful event. Providence 
[as wisely appointed that, burdened as our present state is with 

^ Psalcn cxix. 54. 
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various ills and frailties, we should , however, he naturally at* 
tached to it Its final close is always attended with several me- 
lancholy ideas. — =Thou who now flourishes most in health and 
strefigth, must then have thy head laid low. From thy closing 
eyes the light of the sun shall disappear for ever. That light 
shall continue to shine, the seasons to return, and the earth to 
flourish ; hut to thee no more, separated from the dwellings of 
men, and cut ofl* from all thou wert accustomed to love, as though 
thou hadst never been. — Such is the fot^ of man considered mere- 
ly as mortal ; as dwelling in an earthly house which is about to 
be dissolved. The consolatory corrective of those humbling ideas, 
the ray that is to dissipate this gloom, we behold in the subse- 
quent part of the text ; that when this earthly house is dissolv- 
ed, there is prepared for the righteous a building of God, an house 
not made with hand^. But before proceeding to this part of the 
subject, let us pause for a little, and make some reflections oa 
what has been already said. 

Let the distinction between the soul and the body, which is 
so clearly marked in the text, be deeply imprinted on our minds. 
Few things in religion or morals are entitled to make a stronger 
impression than this distinction ; and yet, with the bulk of men 
the impression it makes appears to be slight They seem to 
think and act as if they consisted of no more than mere flesh and 
blood, and had no other concerns than what respect their em- 
bodied state. If their health be firm, if their senses be gratified, 
and their appetites, indulged all is well with them. Is not this 
to forget that the body is no more than an earthly house or taber- 
nacle of the soul ? The soul, that thinking part which they feel 
within them, and which it !$ impossible for them to conlbund 
with their flesh or their bones, is certainly fer nobler than the 
tenement of clay which it inhabits. The soul is the principle of 
all life, and knowledge, and action. The body is no more than ita 
instrument, or organ ; and as much nobler as is the part which 
belongs to him who employs an instrument, than to the instru- 
ment which is employed, so much is the soul of greater dig- 
nity than the body. The one is only a frail and perishable ma- 
chine ; the other survives its ruin, and lives for ever.— Du- 
ring the tim^ that the union continues between those two very 
different parts of our frame, I by no means say that it is incum- 
bent upon us to disregard all that relates to the body. It is not 
possible, nor though it were possible, would it be requisite or fit, 
for a man to act as if he were pure immaterial spirit This is 
what the condition and laws of our nature permit not. — ^But must 
not the greatest sensualist admit, that if the soul be the chief 
part of man, it must have interests of its own, which require to be 
carefully attended to? Can he imagiiie that he truly consults 
either his interest or Jhis pleasure, if he employs the thinking 
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part of his nature only to serve, and to minister to the bodily part f 
Must not this infer, not merely a degredation of the superior part, 
but an entire perversion of that whole constitution of nature which 
our Maker hath given us ? Be assured, my breathren, that the 
soul hath a health and a sickness, hath pleasures and pains of its 
own, quite distmct from those of the body, and which have a 
powerful influence on the happiness ormiseryof man. He who 
pays no attention to these, and neglects all care of preserving the 
health and soundness of his soul, is not only preparing final mis- 
«i*y for himself when he shall enter into a disembodied state, but 
is laying, even for his present state, the foundation of many a bit- 
ter distress. By folly and guilt he is wounding his spirit Its 
wounds will often bleed^ when his body appears sound, and will 
give rise to inward pangs, which no animal comforts shall be able 
to assui^ or heal. 

When we impress our minds with a sense of this importaiit 
distinction between the body and the soul, let us not forget, 
that closely united as they now are in our frame, their union is 
soon to terminate. The earthfy h&use of tMa ttUfemacle is to be 
dissolved ; but the soul which inhabits it remains. Let us there- 
fore dwell in our earthly house with the sentiments of those who 
know they are about to dislodge. The endowments and im- 
provements of the soul are the only possessions on which we can 
reckon as continuing to be our own. On every possession which 
belongs to our bodily estate, we ought to view this inscription 
as written by God ; " This is an earthly house which is totter- 
^' ing to its fiill ; This is a tabernacle which is about to be taken 

**down.*' Let us with pleasure turn our thoughts towards 

those higher prospects that are set before us, when this change 
shall have taken place in the human condition ; which naturally 
brings us to the 

II -d Head of discourse, — the great object of the hope of good 
men in a succeeding state, Tf^ earthly house is contrasted by 
the Apostle with a ouilding of Ovd : an house not made with 
hands ; and the tabemack which is to be dissolved, with a house 
eternal in the heavens. 

The expressions here employed to signify what is promised 
to the righteous, a building of Chd, an house not made with 
hands, are expressions of mjrsterious import They suj^est to us 
things which we cannot now conceive, far less describe. Into 
that house which is above, those habitations of eternity, no living 
man has entered, to explore them, and to report to us tidings 
of what he there beheld. A sacred veil conceils the mansions 
of glory. But, in general, these expressions of the text plainly 
import that the spirits of good men shaU, upon death, be trans* 
lated from an imperfect to a glorious state. Whethw we explain 
the building qf Qodj the house not made with hands to signify 
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the incorruptible bodies which the just shall animate at the re- 
surrectioDy or the habitations of celestial glory into which they 
enter, they are terms which convey ideas of high magnificence 
and felicity. This earth on which we dwell, is no more than aa 
exterior region of the great kingdom of God. It is but an en- 
trance, through which, after suitable preparation, we pass int^ 
the palace of an Almighty sovereign* Admitted there, we may 
hope to behold far greater objects than we can now behold ; and 
to enjoy in perfection those pleasures which we here view from 
afar, and pursue in vain. Such d^rees of pleasure are allowed 
us at present as our state admits. But a sute of tnal required 
that pains should be intermix^ with our pleasures, and that in* 
firmity and distress should olten be felt The remains of our fall 
appear every where in our condition. The ruins of human n^ 
ture present themselves on all hands. But when thai which w 
perfect i$ comcy that which is in part shall be done away. Witd 
the fall of the earthly house, ail its rotten and corruptible materi- 
als shall disappear. U is sown incormptiony says the Apostk^ 
speaking of the h^py cl)ange made upon good men at the rc^ur- 
tectlon, // is raised in corruption ; it is sown in dishonour^ it 
is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness^ it is raised in pow- 
er ; it is sown a natural, it is raised a ^ritual body ;— for this 
wrrupiible shall put an incurruption^ and this mortal put on 

immortality * In that house not made with hands^ that 

building of God^ we have every reason to believe that there will 
be no room for such^gueststo intrude ^ care or sorrow. Noth-* 
ing can be admitted tp ea.ter there, but what contributes to the fe- 
licity of those whom the Almighty hath allowed to dwell in his 
presence, and to behold his face in righteousness. 

Besides the glory and perfection o( his future state, the text 
suggests its permanency. I'his house not made unth handsy is a 
house eternal in the heavens. The tabernacle which we now in- 
habit, is every moment liable to fall : above b the fixed man* 
«ion, the seat of perpetual rest. Beyond doubt, the certain 
prospect of death renders every thing inconsiderable which we 
here possess. Every enjoyment is saddened, when we think of 
its end approaching. We become sensible that we are always 
building on sand, never on a rock. Fluctuation and changes 
characterise all that is around us; and at the moment when our 
attachment to any persons or objects is become the strongest, 
they are beginning to slide away from our hold. But in the man- 
sions above, alteration and decay are unknown. Every thing 
there continues in a steady course. No schemes are there be- 
gun, and left unfinished ; no pleasing connexions just formed, 
and then broken o£ The treasures possessed there shall nev^ 

• 1 Corinlli. xr. 42-53. 
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be duninished ; the friends we enjoy there shall nevier die, anl 
leave us to mourn. In those celestial regions, shines the sua 
thfiit never sets ; the calm reigns, which is never disturbed ; the 
river of life flows with a stream, which is always unrufiBed in 
its course. 

■ Such are the prospects, imperfectly as we can now conceive 
liiem, whidh are set forth to good men in a future world. But 
liow, it may be asked, shall we be satisfied that such prospects 
IH^ not mere illusions with which our fancy flatters us. Upoa 
What foundations rests this mighty edifice of hope, which the 
'Apostle here rears up for the consolation of Christians, and of 
which he speaks so confidently as to say, We know thai if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle tvere dissolved,we have a build- 
ing of Ood f — ^To enquire into this was the 

Hid Proposed Head of Discourse, to which we now proceed. 
And as the subject is in itself so impm^tant, and so pleasing to 
all good men, I shall take a view of the difierent kinds of evi- 
dence upon which our faith of a happy immortality is grounded. 
We must observe in the first place, that the dissolution of the 
^earthly tabernacle at death, affords^ no ground for thinking that 
the soul at the same time perishes, or is extinguished. I begin 
with this observation, because the strongest prejudices against 
the souPs immortality, arise from what is sometimes found to 
happen at that period. The soul and the body are at present 
United by the closest sjrmpathy. When one suffers, the other is 
jP'affected, Both seem to grow up together to the maturity of 
^ tiieir powers ; and together both seem often to decay. Such a 
shock is apparently suffered by the soul at death, as at first view 
might lead us to suspect that it was sharing the same fate with 
the body. Notwithstanding this, there are clear proofs that the 
body and the soul, though at pi*esent closely connected by divine 
appointment with one another, are however, substances of dif- 
ferent and dissimilar natures. . Matter, of which the body is 
composed, is as substance altogether dead and passive, and can- 
*not be put in motion without some external impulse. Whereas, 
the soul hath within itself a principle of motion, activity, and 
life. Between the laws of matter, and the action of thought, 
"Aere is so little resemblance, or raUier so much opposition, that 
mankind in general have agreed in holding the soul to be an 
immaterial substance; that is, a substance the nature of which 
^e cannot explain or define farther than that it is a substance 
quite distinct from matter. This being once admitted, it clear- 
ly follows, that since thought depends not on matter, from the 
dissolution of the material part we have no gfound to infer the 
destruction of the thinking part of man. As long as by the or- 
dijaation of the Creator these different substances remain uni- 
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ted, there is no wonder that the one diould suffer from the dis- 
order or indisposition of the othe#« 

It is 80 far from following that the soul miist cease to act on 
the dissolution of the body, that it seems *rath^ to follow, thai 
it will then act in a more perfect manner. In its present habi* 
tation, it is plainly limited and confined in its operations. Whea 
it is let loose from that earthly house, it is brought forth into 
greater liberty. To illustrate this by an instance which may 
be conceived as analc^ous ; let us suppose a person shut up in 
an apartment, where he saw light only through some small 
windows. If these windows were foul or dimmed, he would see 
less ; if they were altos^ether darkened, he could see none at alL 
But where he let out from this confinement into the open air, 
he would be so &r from being deprived of sight, that though at 
first overpowered by a sudden glare, he would soon see around 
him much more completely than before. The senses are as so 
many windows or apeitures, through which the soul at present 
exercises its powers of perception. If the senses are disorder- 
ed the powers of the soul will be obstructed. But once separ- 
ated from its earthly tenement, the soul will then exercise ita 
powers without obstruction ; will act with greater liberty, and 

in a wider sphere. 1 admit this argument only goes as far 

as to show, that although the body perish, there remains with 
the soul a capacity for separate existence. Whether that exis- 
tence shall be actually continued to it after death, must depend 
on the will of Him who gave it life, and who certainly at his. 
pleasure can take that life away. It is necessary, therefore, to 
enquire into what we have any reason to believe, may be the in* 
tention of our Creator concerning a future life. 

I Argue then, in the next pl^, that if the soul were to per* 
ish when the body dies, the state of man would be altc^ther 
unsuitable to tlie wisdom and perfection of the Author of his 
being. Man would be the only creature that would seem to 
have been made in vain. All the other works of God are con- 
trived to answer exactly the purposes for which they were made* 
They are either incapable of knowledge at all ; or, they know 
nothing higher than the state in which they are placed. Their 

E>wers are perfectly suited and adjusted to their condition, 
ut it is not so with man. He has every appearance of being 
franled for something higho' and greater than what he here at- 
tains. He sees die narrow bounds within which he b here eon- 
fined ; knows and laments all the imperfections of his present 
state. His thirst for knowledge, his desires of happiness, all 
stretch beyond his earthly station. He searches in vain for 
adequate objects to gratify him* His nature is perpetually ten- 
ding and aspiring to^*ards the enjoyment of some more complete 
felicity than this world can afford* In the imdst of all his re- 
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searches and aspirations, he is suddenly cut off. He is but of 
yesterday, and to-morrow is gone. Often in the entrance, often 
in the bloom of life, when he had just began to act his part, and 
to expand his powers, darkness is made to cover him.— Can we 
believe, that when this period is come, all is finally over with the 
best and worthiest of mankind ? Endowed with so noble an 
apparatus of rational powers, taught to form high views and en- 
larged desires, were they brought forth for no other purpose, 
than to breathe this gross and impure air for a short space, and 
then to be cut off from all existence ? All his other works, God 
hath made in weighty number ^ and measure ; the hand of tha 
Almighty artificer every where appears. But on man, his chief 
work here below, he would, upon this supposition, appear to have 
bestowed no attention ; and after having erected a stately palace 
in this universe, framed with so much magnificence, and decorat- 
ed with so much beauty, to have introduced man, in the guise of 
a neglected wanderer to become its inhabitant. 

Let us farther consider the confusion and promiscuous distri- 
bution of good and evil in this life. The enjoyments of the world, 
such as they are, are for from being always bestowed on the vir- 
tuous and the worthy. On the contrary, the bitterest portion is 
often their lot. In tJie midst of infirmities, diseases, and sorrows, 
they are left to drag their life, while ease and affluence are al- 
lo^ved the ungodly. — I must ask, if such an arrangement of 
things, owing to the ordination, or, at least, to the permission 
of Providence, be consonant to any ideas we can form of the 
wisdom and goodness of a Supreme Ruler, on the supposition of 
there being no future state ? — But as soon as the immortality of 
the soul, and a state of future retribution are established, all dif- 
ficulties vanish ; the mystery is unravelled ; supreme wisdom, 
i'ustice, and goodness are discovered to be only concealed for a 
ittle while behind the curtain. If that curtain were never to be 
withdrawn and immortality never to appear, the ways of God 
would be utterly inexplicable to man. We would be obliged to 
conclude that either a God did not exist ; or, though he existed^ 
that he was not possessed of such perfections as we now ascribe 
to him, if when a worthy and pious man had spent his whole life 
in virtuous deeds, and perhaps had died a martyr to the cause of 
religion and truth; he should, after long, and severe sufferings, 
perish finally, unrewarded and forgotten ; no attention shown to 
him by the Almighty ; no building qf Ood erected for him ; bo 
house eternal prepared in the Heavens ! 

These reasonings are much strengthened by the belief thathas 
ever prevailed among all mankind, of the souPs immortality. It 
is not an opinion that took its rise from the thin-apun specula- 
tions of some abstract philosophers. Never has any nation been 
discovered on the face of the earth so rude and barbarous, that 
VOL. II. 44 
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in midst of their wildest superstitions there was not cherished 
among them some expectation of a state after death, in which 
the virtuous were to enjoy happiness. So universal a consent 
in this belief, affords just ground to ascribe it to some innate 
principle implanted by God in the human breast. Had it no 
foundation in truth, we must suppose that the Creator found it 
necessary for the purposes of his government, to carry on a 
principle of universal deception among his rational subjects. 
Many of the strongest passions of our nature are made to have 
a clear reference to a future existence of the soul. The love of 
fame, the ardent concern which so often prevails about futurity, 
all allude to somewhat in which men suppose themselves to be 
personally concerned after death. The consciences both of the 
good and the bad, bear witness to a world that is to come. Sel- 
dom do men leave this world without some fears or hopes re- 
specting it ; some secret anticipations and presages of what is 
hereafter to befal them. 

But though the reasonings which have been adduced to prove 
the immortality of the soul and a future state, are certainly of 
great weight, yet reasonings still they are, and no more, and in 
every human reasoning, suspicions may ari^e of some fidlacy or 
error. In a point so momentous to us, as our existence after 
death, we never could, with absolute certainty and full satisfac- 
tion, have rested on any evidence except what was confirmed by 
the declaration of God himself. — For many and high blessings 
we are indebted to the Christian revelation ; for none more than 
for its having brought life and immortality to light. The reve- 
lations made by God to the world in early ages, gave the first 
openings to this great article of faith and hope. In future pe- 
riods the light dawned more and more ; but it was not until the 
sun of righteousness arose by the appearance of Christ on earth, 
that the great discovery was completed. Then, indeed, were made 
known the city of the living God^ the new Jerusalem above, the 
mansions prepared for the spirits ojjust men made perfect. Nor 
was a state of future felicity only proclaimed by Christ and his 
apostles to good men, but was represented as purchased for them 
by the death of their Redeemer. I give j he was authorised to say, 
unto my sheep eternal life. In my father* s house are many math 
sions, I go to prepare a place for you* Accordingly, he lay 
down in the grave ; rose as Hie frst fruits of them that slept ; and 
ascending into Heaven, entered there within the veil, as theybre- 
runner of his followers, to assure them of all being friendly and 
well disposed towards them in those upper regions. All there- 
fore who live and die in the faith and obedience of Jesus, are en; 
titled to say with the Apostle, we know ; not only we hope and 

* John, X. 28.— ziy. S. 
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we reason, but toe know, that if our earthb/ house qf this ta- 
bernacle were dissolved, u)e have a building of Ood, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens. 

The first and most natural improvement of all that has been 
said, is to produce in our hearts the most lasting gratitude, love 
and reverence, towards that great BeneGaictor of mankind, who 
not only hath made known and published the blessings of a fu* 
ture state to the righteous, but by his great undertaking for 
their redemption ha£ erected in their behalf the Aou^e/emot/m 

the heavens^ ^The next improvement we should make, is to 

conduct our own life and behaviour as becomes those who have 
an interest in this happiness and this hope. From such persons 
assuredly is to be expected a pure, correct, and dignified beha- 
viour in every situation ; not a contempt of the employments, nor 
a renunciation of all the comforts of their present ufe. Opinions 
that produce such efiects are connected only with the spirit of 
superstition and fiilse religion. But to them it belongs, in midst 
of the aflairs, enticements and temptations of the world, to re- 
gulate their conduct as becomes the heirs of a divine inheritance ; 
never debasing themselves among what is mean, nor defiling 
themselves wiSi what is corrupt in the present state ; but serving 
G-od with that fidelity, and behaving to men with that steady 
Skagnanimity of virtue, that generous beneficence and humanity 
vrhich suits immortal beings, who are aspiring to rise in a future 
State to the perfection of their nature, in tb^ presence of Grod. 
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SERMON LXXXII. 
Ok overcoming evil with good. 



Be not overcome of evil ; but overcome evil with good.. 
RoMAKSy xii. 21. 



IN this world, we all know that we must reckon upon ^ 
mixture of goods and evils. Some of the evils are owing to the 
appointment of Providence in this state of trial ; many of them 
are the fruits of our own guilt and misconduct. The goods and 
the evils of our state are so blended, as often to render Sie whole 
of human life a struggle between them. We have to contend 
both with the evils of fortune, and with the evils of our own de- 
pravity ; and it is only he who can in some measure overcome 
both, that is to be esteemed the wise, the virtuous, and the hap- 
py man. At the same time amidst the evils of different kinds 
.which assault us, there is a principle of good, derived from heav- 
en, by which we may hope to acquire strength, and through Di- 
vine assistance be enabled to overcome the evils of our state. This 
is the subject of the exhortation in the text, Be not overcome qf 
evil; but overcome evil with good. Taken in its most extensive 
sense, as respecting the different kinds of evil which we have to 
overcome, the exhortation may be understood to comprise the 
three following particulars. In the first place, Be not overcome 
by the injuries you meet with in the world, so as to pursue re- 
venge. Secondly, Be not overcome by the disasters of the world, 
so as tosink into despair. Thirdly, Be not overcome by the evil 
examples of the world, so as to follow them into sin. But in all 
these cases, overcome evil with good. Overcome injuries by for- 
giveness. Overcome disasters by fortitude. Overcome evil ex- 
amples, by firmness of principle. 

r. Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with in the 
world, so as to pursue revenge. It appears from the contejrt 
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that this was the primary object w^ich the Apostle had in his riew 
in this exhortation. He refers to the injuries which the primitive 
Christians were constantly suffering from their pei*secutors. In- 
stead of being so much overcome by these as to be intent on re- 
venge, his exhortation in the verses preceding the text is, Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath ; for it is umtten, vengeance is mine, lunll repay, saith 
the Lord Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing thou shall heap coals of 
fire on his head. Be not overco7ne of evil ; but overcome evil 
with good. But it is not in times only of persecution and gene- 
ral distress, that this exhortation is needful. We must in every 
state of society reckon upon meeting with unreasonable men, and 
encountering their bad usage. This is one of the evils insepara- 
ble from our present state. No station is so high, no worth so 
distinguished, no innocence so inoffensive, as to secure us en- 
tirely against it Sometimes the violence of enemies, sometimes 
the ingratitude of friends will ruffle our spirits. Where we think 
that we have merited praise, we wiU be in hazard of meeting re- 
proach. Envy will rise unprovoked ; and calumny, from its se- 
cret place^ will dart its envenomed shafts against the most deserv^ 
ing. Such is the consequence of the present depravity of our 
nature, and of the disordered state in which human afiairs lie. — 
The fondness of self-love is always apt to amuse us with too flat- 
tering prospects of what life is to produce for us, beyond what it 
produces for others. Hence our impatience and irritation upon 
every mjury we suffer; as if some new and unheard-of thing had 
befallen us ; and as if we alone were privileged to pass through 
the world, untouched by any wrong. Whereas, if we were dis- 
ciplined to think of the world, and of the tempers of those around 
us, as a wise man ought to think, the edge of this impatience 
would be taken off. When we engage in any undertaking, we 
ought to say to ourselves, that in the course of it we will have to ^ 
do, more or less, with selfish, crafty, unprincipled men. These 
men will naturally act as their evil nature prompts them. They 
arc; the thorns and brambles that we must expect to encumber 
and to gall us in many of the paths of life. We must not 
hope to reap grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles. Wild 
dogs will naturally bark ; and beasts of prey naturally seek to 
devour. 

Now, when thus situated, how are we to act for overcoming 
the evils we have already endured, or are in hazard of still far- 
ther enduring from others ? To provide for safety and defence, 
is unquestionably allowable and wise. But are we also to lay 
plans for future revenge ? — ^Were this the course to be followed, 
what would the consequence be, but to render the life of man a 
state of constant hostility, where provocations and resentments, 
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injuries and retaliations, would succeed one another without end ; 
till the^world became like a den of wild beasts, perpetually attack- 
ing and devouring one another ? No, says the Apostle, overcome 
evil with good. Disarm and overcome your enemies, by forgive- 
ness and generosity. This is the principle oi goody which you are 
to oppose to their evil. Teach them thereby, if not to love, at 
least to honour and respect you. While you take proper |h^ 
cautions for present safety, provide for the future, not by studied 
plans of revenge, but by fortitude of mind, by prudent behaviour, 
and superior virtue. Herein you show no unmanly tameness, or 
cowardice. Religion means not to suppress the proper feelings 
of honour, nor the sense which every man ought to have of dig- 
nity of character, and the rights which belong to him. These 
may be supported to the full, without a mean thirst for revenge, 
and a fierce desire of returning evil for evil. 

By the magnanimity of forgiveness, you gain an important 
victory in overcoming, not perhaps your enemy, but your own 
wrathful and violent passions. Whereas he, who in such con- 
junctures knows no other method of proceeding, but- that of gra- 
tifying resentment, is, in truth, the person who is overcome. 
For he has put it in the power of his enemy to overthrow his 
repose, and to gall and embitter his mind. By forgiving and 
despising injuries, you assume a superiority over your adversa- 
ry, which he will be obliged to feel. Whereas, if you allow his 
provocations to blow you up into fierce revenge, you have giv- 
en him the advantage. You confess yourself hurt and sore. His 
evil has overcome your good. He has fixed a dart within you, 
which in vain you endeavour to pull out ; and by the attempts 
you make, you only exasperate and inflame the sore. Seldom is 
there any punishment which revenge can inflict, more severe 
than is sufiered by him who inflicts it. The bitterness of spint, 
the boilings of fierce passions, joined with all the black ideas 
which the cruel plans of revenge excite, produce more acute 
sensations of torment, than any that are occasioned by bodily 

pain. When bad men have behaved injuriously toward us, 

let us leave them to themselves, and they will be sufficiently 
punished by their own vices. Their wickedness is no reason 
why we should render ourselves unhappy, or afibrd them the 
gratification of having it in their power to deprive us of peace* 
• ^I shall only add farther on this head, that a passion for re- 
venge has been always held to be the characteristic of a little 
and mean mind. Never was any man distinguished as a hero, 
or recorded in the annals of history as a great man, to whom 
this quality of generous forgiveness of evil did not conspicuously 
belong. We know how eminently it shone in the character of 
Him whom we justly venerate as the model of all perfection ; 
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whose dying breath was employed in apologising and praying for 
those who were shedding his blood. 

II. Be not overcome by the misfortunes of life, so as to sink 
into despair. This is another view of that evil which we are 
called upon to overcome by good; and is the sense in which evil 
is most generally understood, and is most dreaded by men.— 
Although by inoffensive and blameless behaviour we should es- 
cape, in a great degree, from the injuries of bad men ; yet, to 
escape altogether from the stroke of misfortune and distress, is 
what none of us can expect In one way or other, in our per- 
son, or fortune, or families and friends, it is the doom of all, 
more or less, to suffer. From what causes this appointment of 
Providence arises, and to what purposes it is rendered subser- 
vient, it belongs not to our subject at present to enquire ; the fact 

is too certain and obvious. ^The principle of good which we 

must oppose to those evils of our lot, and by means oif which we 
may hope to overcome them, is inward fortitude grounded on 
religion and trust in God ; forming that state of mind, which, 
resting on itself, and the witness of a good conscience, rises su- 
perior to the trials of the world. 

When the sky begins to lour around thee ; when thy gay 
prospects begin to disappear, thy friends to fail, or thy fortune 
to decline ; or when, as years advance, the chief comforts on 
which thy heart was set, and on which thou hadst conceived thy 
happiness to depend, are unexpectedly cut off; say not then 
within thyself, ^^ The evil time has now overtaken me ; the gates 
'^ of hope are all shut ; the days are come wherein I shall have 
'* no pleasure ; enjoyment is fled ; nothing remains for me now, 
" but to closfe my days in melancholy, to despair, and to die.'* 
This is to be overcome of evil indeed. He who thus allows him* 
self to sink under the misfortunes of life, dishonours the charac- 
ter of a man, still more that of a Cl^ristian. He shows that 
whatever plausible appearances he may at former times have 
made before the world, at bottom he not only wanted strength 
and firmness of mind, but was deficient also in religious faith 
and principle. For it is impossible that he who allows himself 
to be so entirely overcome by the evils of the world, can enter- 
tain just notions of God, and of his government of the world. — 
He hath cast aside all reliance on Providence, and set at nought 
the promises of the gospel. He may suppress all outward ex- 
pressions of impious discontent ; he may even affect the language 
of resignation ; but hb heart in secret will murmur and repine 
against the Lord. 

These, therefore, are the occasions when it particularly be- 
hoves us to call to mind all those principles which should assist 
us so to possess our minds in patience, as to overcome evil with 
good.— — Recal, my brethren, all the former experience you 
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Iiave had of the goodness of the Almighty, and the ground which 
this affords for trust and hope in him now. Recal to remem- 
brance all the promises he has made to good men ; as the words 
of Him toho changes not ; who is not a man that he should lie^ 
nor the son of man that he should repent. Recollect the general 
tenor of that Providence, whose course it has ever been, since the 
creation of the world, so to chequer the life of men with unfo*^ 
seen vicissitudes, as often to make unexpected goods succeed 
evils ; nay, to make them spring from evils. Recollect, that 
whatever fortune may rob you of, it cannot take away what is 
most valuable, the peace of a good conscience, the pleasing 
sense of having acted honourably and done your duty, and the 
cheering prospect of a happy conclusion to all the trials of life 
in a better world. Consider that, as long as virtue remains, 
there are always, even in the most unfavourable situations, some 
comforts still left open, did we not overlook them. For it is 
seldom or never that all good things forsake a man at once, and 
oil evils overtake him together. If he is bereaved of some 
friends whom he tenderly loved, there are others yet remaining 
to whom he may look for comfort If, by infirmity, or old age, 
he be excluded from the enjoyments of active life, the gratifica- 
tions which leisure and repose afford, are still leA to him. If 
his fortune be shattered, and poverty threaten to beset him, yet, 
even in very straitened circumstances, many of the simple and 
best pleasures of nature, and many of the satisfactions of social 
life, can still be enjoyed. Nay, the mind of a good man caa 
still be a kingdom to itself; and though confined in a prison, or 
stretched on a sick-bed, peaceful and pleasing thoughts will oc- 
casionally arise to him, and fair prospects of futurity will pre- 
sent themselves to his view. 

Assisted by such considerations as these, let us enliven faith, 
strengthen patience, and animate hope, till we be enabled to 
overcome evil toith good : always looking forward to better days ; 
nourishing trust in the gracious government of the univei'se ; and 
listening to Him who hath said of old, and who still says to all his 
servants. Fear not ^ for lam toith thee ; be not afraid for lam thy 
God. Callupon me intheday of trouble, and I will aTisu^er thee ^ 
wait on the Lord, be of good courage ; and he shall strengthen 
yotir hearts, all ye that wait upon the Lord. 

III. Be not overcome by the evil examples of the world, so 
as to follow them into sin. This undoubtedly is one of the most 
dangerous evils which good men are called to overcome ; and 
where it is most difficult to gain the victory. He who, in the 
former instances that have been mentioned, can overcome evil 
with good ; who can generousl v forgive injuries, and magnani- 
mously bear up under mi^iforlunes, will be often in hazard of 
being overcome by evil, under this form. After having main- 
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tained hb ground against many a rough blast, he may be in 
danger of being betrayed by a flattering gale, in the days of his 
ease and prosperity ; of being insensibly carried down the stream 
by that multitude of evil-doers who surround and deceive him. 
For the character of the world too certainly is, that it lieth in 
taickedfiess. Fashions of vice may change with the times. In 
one age, one set of corrupt habits may prevail : and in another, 
the passions of men may take a different turn. But, in every 
age, the multitude of men will be prone to indulge vicious de- 
sires. On the surface of behaviour, vice may be disguised under 
a plausible and polished appearance, while at bottom there lies 
the poisoned root of evil. Pleasure will ever capuvate the young 
and unthinking. Riches and advancement ensnare the more 
sober and stay^. Attached to their different pursuits, and con- 
necting with them the ideas of wisdom and importance, the mul- 
titude will ridicule those who go not along with them, as formal 
and precise, as raw, uneducated, and ignorant of the world. 
Assailed by such reproaches, the timid become afraid ; the mo** 
dest are abashed : the complaisant and good-natured submit to 
their supposed friends. They begin to imagine, that the gene- 
ral opinion of the world cannot but have some reason on its side ; 
and, half seduced by persuasion, half compelled by ridicule, they 
surrender their former convictions, and consent to live as they 
see others around them living. 

Such are the evils which we muststudy to overcome hyepoip 
if we wish to be esteemed either honourable men, or faithful Chris- 
tians. , And how are we to overcome them ? This is the victory 
says the Apostle John, that overcometh the toorldy even our/aith.* 
It is the steadiness of firm and rooted principle, of belief in Grod 
and Christ, of belief in the everlasting importance of religion and 
virtue, which you are to oppose to the host of evil-doers.-— 
Consider, I breech you, tJiat no fashions nor opinions of men 
can adffect that unalterable law of Qody which rests on the eter» 
nal basis of rectitude and truth. Men, if they please, may call 
evil, good, and good, evil ; but as they cannot change the nature 
of things, their voice gives no sanction to any plan of conduct 
as right and wise.t So &r are you from having any chance of 
holding either a wise or a safe course by going along with the 
multitude, that he who implicitly follows them may be justly pre* 
sumed to be in the path of error and of danger. For in every 
age the multitude have mquired superficially, have judged rash- 
ly, and acted inconsiderately. Concurrence with general prac- 
tice, neither affords justification of conduct, nor promises impu* 
nity in what is evil. The righteous Lord of all will never suffer 
his laws to be subjected to t^ capricious fancies of his creatures. 

* 1 John, v. i. f See this subject fully discussed in Sermon LXIX, 
VOL. II. 45 
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Tran^essors will neither be screened by their numbers^ nor es- 
cape by being hidden in a crowd. 

In timesy therefore, when conniption is prevalent, when vice 
tinder any of its modes is fashionable, we are particularly called 
upon to shew that we have within us a good, which we can op- 
pose to this evil ; to shew that we have fixed principles of our 
own, which we will surrender to no man, but upon which we will 
act, and will stand by them to the last It ought to be no part 
of our character, that we seek to distinguish ourselves by affect- 
ed austerity, and a marked singularity in frivolous and insignifi- 
cant matters. Our distinction must rest upon a steady adherence 
to rational religion and the uncontrovertible rules of virtue, when 
the multitude around us, whether the high or the low, are devi- 
ating into licentious and criminal conduct. Depend upon it you 
may, that even that multitude, though they may attempt to turn 
you into ridicule, honour you at the bottom of their hearts. — 
They will be compelled to acknowledge, or at least to feel, whe- 
ther they acknowledge it or not, that your unshaken firmness in 
what you esteem to be honourable and worthy, must proceed from 
some principle within, of a higher nature than that from which 
they act At any rate, by thus mamtaining in every situation 
the cause of religion and truth, and thereby overcoming evil with 
your good, you shall obta,in honour from the great Judge of the 
earth, and your reward shall be great in Heaven. 

Thus, in several important instances, I have shown how the 
exhortation in the text is to be complied with, and in what man- 
ner our good should overcome evil ; overcoming injuries by ge- 
nerous forgiveness: overcoming misfortunes by patience and 
resignation ; overcoming the temptations of evil examples by 
steady adherence to conscience and duty. In many of these 
cases, the conflict we are called to maintain may be arduous and 
difficult ; inclined, as we too often are, by tlie bent of our nature, 
to the evil side. But, if we wish and desire to do well, let us 
not be discouraged, nor despair of victory. Weak in ourselves, 
we have ground to be strong in ihe Lord, and in t/ie power qf 
his might. For the principle of good, feeble though it may be at 
present in human nature, is never left unbefiiended by God. It 
IS a principle derived from Heaven, and partakes of heavenly 
efficacy. If it once take root in the soul, it will be made to 
arise and grow from small beginnings into gradual maturity, under 
his protection and influence from whom its origin came. — ^To 
them who have no might, it is written, he increaseth strength* 
The contest between sin and righteousness, which at present 
takes place in the world, is a struggle between God and fielial, 
between the powers of light and the kingdom of darkness ; and 

• Isaiuh, xl. 29. 
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in this state of things we must easily discern to which side the 
final victory will belong. Let us endeavour to do our duty, 
and God will be with us. Let us sincerelv study to overcome 
evil with good, and we shall overcome it. Our feeble powers shall 
be aided by divine might, and our imperfect services crowned 
with divine rewards. They that wait upon the Lard shall re- 
new their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run, and not be toectry ; they shall tvalk arid nst 
faint.* 

• I8ti«h, i1. 31* 
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SERMON LXXXni. 
On a life of dissipatiok and pleasure. 



Even in laughter the heart is sorroto/tJ; and the end of that 
mirth w heaviness, — Proverbs, xiv. 13. 



PALVS and sorrows occur so frequently in human life, that 
it is not surprising that the multitude of men should eagerly court 
scenes of pleasure and joy. It is natural to seek relief from our 
cares, by whatever promises to substitute hours of gladness in the 
place of anxiety and trouble. But we have much reason to be- 
ware, lest a rash or unwary pursuit of pleasure defeat its end, lest 
the attempt to carry pleasure too far, tend, in the issue, to sink 
as into misery. There is a way j says the wise man in the verse 
preceding the Text, which seemeth right unto a man; but the 
end thereqf are the ways qf death. There is a certain course of 
life which a man may have chpsen to adopt, as leading to gladness 
and enjoyment ; but which he shall find at last to be destructive of 
his happiness ; for all is not real gladness, which has the ap* 
pearance of being such. TTiere is a laughter^ in the tnidst qf 
which the heart is sorrowful; . and a mirth the end whereqf 
is heaviness. 

From serious admonitions of this kind given in Scripture, it 
would be very unjust to infer, that religion is an enemy to all 
mirth and gaiety. It circumscribes our enjoyments, indeed, 
within the bounds of temperance ; but as far as this sacred limit 
permits, it gives free scope to all the gratifications of life. It 
even heightens their relish to a virtuous man. It enlivens his 
cheerfulness, ahd^ allows him to enjoy with satisfaction all that 
prosperity affords him. The text is applicable only to that set 
of men to whom temperance is no restraint ; who propose to 
themselves the unlimited enjoyment of amusement and pleasure 
in all their forms, as the sole object and busiaess of life. 
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Such persons, too fineqaently to be met with in the age 
wherein we live, have utt^y mistaken the nadore and eondttioa 
of man. From the participation of pleasure, as I just now ob- 
served, he is far from being excluded. But let him remember, 
that a mediocrity only of enjoyment is allowed him, ibr his por- 
tion on earth. He is placed in a world, where, whatever his 
rank or station be, a certain part is allotted him to act ; there 
are duties which are required of him ; there are serious cares 
which must em{^y his mind, how to perform properly the va- ' 
rious offices of life, and to fill up the place which belongs to \ 
him in society. — He who, laying aside all thoughts and cares of 
this kind, finding himself in tl^ possession of easy or affluent 
fortune, and in the bloom of life, says within himself, '* What 
<< have I to do, but to seek out every pleascve and amusement 
'< which the world can afibrd me? L^ others toil in the com- 
'^ mon walks of life, who have to make their fortunes by sober 
''and dull application. But to me labour is superfluous, the 
'' world is open. Wherever amusements invites, or pleasure 
'' calls, there I go. By passing my days and nights in what* 
'' ever can entertain my fancy or gratify my senses, life shall, 
*' to me, be rendered delightful.'' — He, I say, who thinks thus, 
Tainly endeavours to counteract the intention of nature, and the 
decree of Providence. He attempts to render his state on earth, 
what it was never designed to be. He might as well expect 
that the physical laws of nature should be altered on his ac- 
count ; and that, instead of being confined to walk like ordinary 
men on the ground, he should obtain the privilege of treading 
on the air, as expect to enjoy a state of perpetual pleasure, by 
devoting himself to pleasure wholly, and setting aside all the 
serious cares and duties of life. ^ Troubles, lie may be weU as- 
sured, are prepared for him, and await him.^ Where he expec- 
ted satisfaction, he shall meet withidisappointment ; and in him < 
shall be verified the saying in the Text, that even in laughter the 

heart is somnq/uly and the end of that mirth is heaviness. 

But lest, to persons of this description, such general reasoning, 
from the established constitution of Providence, may not be sa- 
tisfactory, I proceed to show them how clearly it is confirmed 
by facts. For this purpose let us observe. 

In the first place the obvious consequences of a life of plea- 
sure and dissipation, to health, fortune, and character. To 
each of these, it is an enemy, precisely according to tho d^ree 

to which it is carried. Character is soon afiecfed by it. As 

the man of dissipation oflen makes his appearance in public, 
his course is marked, and his character is quickly decided, by 
general opinion, according to the line which he is observed to 

Sursue. By frivolity and levity, he dwindles into insignificance. 
\y vicious excesses, or criminal pleasures, he incurs disappro- 
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bation or contempt The fair prospects which bis friends had 
once entertained of him die awajT, in proportion as bis idleness 
or extravagance grows ; and the only hope which remains is, 
that some fortunate incident may occur to check his career, and 
reclaim him to a better minil. In the mean time, the respecta- 
ble and the grave smile at his follies, and avoid his company.— 
In the midst of some fashionable assemblies he may shine ; b^ 
some of his fellows he may be admired ; but in the world he is 
of no significance or consequence, any more than the little ani* 

mals that bport around him. Health, the most valuable of 

all temporal blessings, is known to be preserved by temperance 
and a regular life. But, by the men of dissipation, it is readily 
sacrificed at the shrine of pleasure. To years of health and 
soundness, they are often so foolish as to prefer a few hours of 
sensual gratification. Supposing that no extravagant excesses, 
or vicious pleasures, cut short their health and life, yet what 
constitution can stand the irregular hours, the disorderly living, 
the careless indulgence, into which the love of pleasure draws 
those who devote themselves to it? Hence the shattered and 
debilitated body, and the premature old age. The native vigour 
and sprightliness of youth, is melted down by effeminacy and 
sensuality. The spirits are weakened and enervated, if not sunk 

and lost for ever< ^The state of their fortune may, for a while, 

enable them to indulge their pleasures, and to maintain the 
figure they wish to keep up in the world ; but let fortune be 
ever so affluent, in the possession of such persons, it is in the 
I high road to decay. For to them, attention to business or to 
the management of their a&irs, becomes a burden, which they 
studiously shun. Prudent economy is disdained, as a mean 
attention, belonging only to vulgar and narrow minds. Their 
habits of licentiousness require unlimited indulgence. The de- 
mands of passion must be immediately supplied, whatever the 
consequences be. Hence, delivering themselves up to those who 
can furnish supply for their expense, or who pretend to take 
charge of their aflairs, they become the prey of the crafty, who 
fatten on their spoil ; till at last, in the midst of thoughtless ex- 
travagance, and of general waste and profiision, they see noth- 
ing remaining to them, but the ruins of a broken fortune. 

Such are some of the miseries attending habits of dissipation, 
and the intemperate love of pleasure. We see them daily ex- 
emplified in the world, throughout aU the stages of this charac- 
ter, from the frivolous and the giddy, up to the rake and the 
profligate ; in some stages, only impairing health and fortune ; 
in others, entirely overthrowing them ; in their beginnings, cas^ 
ting a shade on the characters of men ; in their completion, ex- 
posing them to disgrace and misery. Even abstracting fit)m 

'those ultimate consequences in which irregular pleasures tenni- 
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nate the gratification which, in the mean time, they bestow, is 
dearly paid for. A temporary satisfaction, it is admitted, they 
ajQbrd. They raise the spirits to a degree of elevation above 
their usual tone, but in that for ced elev ation they can never long 
remain ; and in proportion to the elevation to which they were 
raised, is the degree of depression to which they subside. Ex- 
perience has shown, that no sensual pleasure, except what is 
regulated by temperance, can be lasting. Every pleasure that is 
carried beyond it, is no more than a momentary explosion ; a 
transient gush ; a torrent that comes down impetuously, spark- 
ling and foaming in its course, but that soon runs out, and leaves 
a muddy and polluted channel. Who knows not the langour and 
dejection that follow every excessive indulgence of pleasure, or 
a long continuatipn of amusement of any kind ? From whom dd 
you hear such frequent complaints of low spirits, as from those 
who spend most of their time in the circles of dissipation and 
gaiety, or in the revelry of tlie world ? To what wretched and 
pernicious resources are they obliged to fly, in order to recruit 
their spirits, sind restore some life to their deadened sensa- 
tions ? What melancholy spectacles do they at length exhibit of 
a worn out frame, and an exhausted mind ? So well-founded is 
the assertion in the Text, that there is a mirthy the end of which 
is heaviness. 

Let us consider, in the second place, the ruin which a life of 
pleasure and dissipation brings upon tbejnior^state and cha- 
racter of men, as well as on their external condition. This de- 
serves the more attention, as the pursuit of pleasure sometimes 
sets out at the beginning with a fair and innocent appearance* 
It promises to bestow satisfactions unknown to a duller race of 
mortals ; and, at the same time, to allow virtue and honour to 
remain. With a great part of mankind, especially with those 
who axe most likely to run the race of pleasure, such as are well 
bom, and have been regularly educated, some attachment to 
good principles at first is found. They cannot as yet bear the 
reproach of any thing that is dishonourable or base. ^Hegard to 
their word, generosity of sentiment, attachment to their friends, 
and compassion for tiie unhappy, prevail for a while in their 

hearts. ^But, alas ! as the love of pleasure gains ground, with 

what insidious steps does it advance towards the abolition of all 
virtuous principles ? It has been ever found, that without the as- 
sistance of reflection, and of serious thought, virtue cannot long 
subsist in the human mind. But to reflection and serious thoughts 
the men of dissipation are strangers. Absorbed, as they are, in 
the whirlpool of fashionable life, and hurried along by a rapid 
succession of amusements, reflection is lost, and good impres- 
sions gradually decay. Nothing is regarded but present enjoy- 
menty and plans of improving on thatemjoyment^ in future. As 
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their taste, aud their acquired habits, cany them into the so- 
dety of licentious company, they must follow the more trained 
, votaries of pleasure who naturally take the lead. They become 
assimilated to the manners of their loose associates ; ajid, with- 
' out perceiving it themselves, their whole character by d^^rees 
is changed. Former restraints are now laid aside, and, in order 
to preserve the rank of equality with their companions in every 
expense, prodigality is the necessary consequence. Prodigality 
presently opens a way to the worst vices. They become both 
covetous and profuse ; profuse in spending, but covetous to ac^ 
quire. In onder to carry on the splendour of life, and to indulge 
their inclinations to the full, they now submit to what, at their 
first outset in life, they would have rejected as mean and base. 
Now is the creditor defrauded ; the tenant racked and oppress- 
ed ; the tradesman finstrated of the reward of his honest indus- 
try ; and friends and relations, on whom any impression can be 

made, are plundered without mercy. In this manner all the 

bland and smiling appearances which mirth and gaiety once car- 
ried, are transformed into the blackest shapes of vice ; and, from 
a character originally stamped only with giddiness and levity^ 

, shoots forth a character compounded of dishonesty, injustice, op- 

♦jjression and cruelty. 

Is there any one who will deny, that the intemperate pursuit 
of pleasure leads frequently into all the vices now mentioned, 
and that some of them it carries always in its train ? I shall not 
dwell on certain crimes, which none but the most atrocious de- 
votees of pleasure will pretend to justify, though all who partake 
of that character make too light of them ; such as, the violation 
of the marriage-bed, the seduction of the innocent, and the in- 
troduction of miser}' into families once happy and flourishing. 
These are crimes that require the interposition of the lawgiver 
and the judge, more than the admonition of the preacher. — ^Let 
us only think for a little of that reproach of modern times, that 
gulf of time and fortune, the j)assion of gaming, which is so 
often the refuge of the idle sons of pleasure, and^ often also the 
last resource o? the ruined. To how many bad passions, to how 
many base arts, does it give rise ? What violent agitations of 
the mind, sometimes bursting into rage and frenzy, does it oc^ 
easion } What a shameful traffic of gain does it form among per- 
sons, whom their rank in life, and their connections in society, 
ought to have raised above the thoughts of enriching themselves 
by such dishonourable means ? How many friendships has it bro- 
ken ? How many families has it ruined ? In what deadly ca- 
tastrophies has it often terminated ? The gamester sits down at 
the fatal table with eager Spirits and mighty hopes. Behold him 
when he rises, — a wretch, haggard and forlorn, cursing his Cite, 
and, from despair of retrieving his ruined fortune, driven per- 
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haps to entertain the horrid thought of ending his own existence I 

^Dismissing so melancholy a theme, let us. 

In the third place, attend to the disquieting sensations which 
are apt to intrude upon the men of pleasure, even in the midst 
of their enjoyments. Not only is the end of their mirthy heavi' 
nesSf but in laughter^ as it is expressed in Uie text, the heart is 
sorrowful. Often is laughter affected, when the heart is galled 
within. A show of mirth is put on to cover sQSQfi.jecret dis- 
quigjtr^ When you enter into a gay and festive assembTy, you 
TOHold every appearance of sparkling felicity. Alas ! could you 
look into the breasts of this seemingly happy company, how in* 
considerable would the proportion lie found of those who were 
truly happy ! how great the proportion of those who, either in 
their minds, were entirely vacant and languid ; or who fled to 
scenes of gaiety in order to fly^froni themselves, from domestic 
uneasiness, or corroding cares, an J",^ m Che tumult of company 

and forced mirth, to drown their sorrows ! At the best, the 

flashes of joy, which burst from the dissipated and careless, are 

of a transient and broken kind, interrupted by reflections which 

they cannot altogether avoid. For, at the bottom of the hearts 

of most men, even amidst an irregular life, there lies a secret 

feeling of propriety, a sense of right and wrong in conduct 

(This inward sense is frequently so much borne down by app^ 

. tites and passions, as to lose its power of guiding men to what 

- is right, while yet it retains as much influence as to make them 

sensible that they have been doing wrong ; that they have not 

acted that part in life which they ought to have acted, and which 

their friends, and the world, had a title to expect from them. 

^ Though conscience be not strong enough to guide, it still has 

'-strength to dart a sting. — ^TogeUier with this consciousness of 

ill desert, there will be at some times joined a humbling sense of 

their own insignificancy, when they behold others meeting with 

esteem and honour for having actSd a manly and worthy part in 

Ufe. Their superiority they are obliged to acknowledge, and to 

^^,^k up to them with respect ; while the retrospect of their own 

'life afiords nothing but shame, and the bitter remembrance of 

' time they have mispent, and opportunities they have thrown 

^ away. ■ I n the midst too of mortifying reflections of this kind, 

it will not be in th^ir power to escape altogether fix>m a drea4 

of certain consequences which are in hazard of befalling from 

their careless conduct Scarcely is any fortune so stable as to 

be beyond the reach of accidents that will diminish it To none 

so readily as to the men of pleasure, are such accidents likely 

to happen ; and fond as they are of their present superb train of 

living, the dread that it may not be in their power always to 

continue it, will^ in spite of all their endeavours to avoid such 
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thoughts, occasionally force itself apon them*, and cast a doud 
over many a scene of projected merriment 

Can you reckon that to be sincere joy, which b liable to be 
interrupted and mingled with so many sensations of the most 
disagreeable nature ? In the cup of intemperance, or in the tU'* 
mult of loose society, the man of pleasure studies to drown 
them. But often his efforts are vain. When he pushes to the 
utmost his scenes of criminal revelry, they will carry the re- 
temblance of Belshazzar's feast ; at which, while the impious 
ttionarch was drinking amongst his lords and concubines, he be- 
held the finger *s of a man's hand writing in unknown characters 
on the wall over against him; and his countenance changed^ and 
his heart sunk within him,* Thus, in the midst of riot, ima^ 
gined spectres have been known to haunt the man of guilt]^ 
pleasure. He sees hands coming forth to write on the wall 
against him. The very portraits of his ancestors, which hang 
in his hall, appear to him to look with frowning aspect, and to 
upbraid him with wasting in licentious pleasures the fortune 
which their honourable labours or virtuous industry had acquired. 
*-^f all the classes of sinners, it has been found, that none ara 
so liable, in some period of their lives, or at least when life it 
drawing to its close, to be smitten with severe remorse, as those 
who have sacrificed to pleasure all the calb of conscience and 
of duty. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how unsuitable a life of 
dissipation and pleasure is to the condition of man in this world, 
and how injurious to the interests of society. In the world, we 
al^ surrounded with scenes of dist»*ess. We behold the greatest 
part of the human race doomed to hard labour and penurious sub- 
sistence. We hear the cries of indigence. We know that every 
day thousands are yielding up their breath, and thousands are 
attending their dying friends. Our own lives are fleeting fast 
8(Way4 Flourishing as our state may at present seem, we know 
t^t there is but a step between us and death. The youngest 
ihd the healthiest cannot tell whether they may not, within the 
s^te of a few days, be called to undergo the judgment of God.* 
^■■■' Is this a time, is this a place, where no other thing is to he 
pursted but giddy amusement and perpetual pleasure? Haiv© 
yoiu, my friends, who are spending your days in this wanton 
afbuse of prosperity, no senseof the unsuitableness of such con- 
duetto the conditibn of mortal man ? Do you see nothing in the 
^te of human life to chasten and temper your mirth ; to bring 
Serious reflections home to your bosom % to admonish you thai 
it is better to go sometimes to the house of mournings than to 
dweU always in the house of feasting i-^ — Do you feel no com- 

* Daniel, v. 5. 
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pqnction at the thought that, by your luxury and extravagance, 
you are adding to the scenes of sorrow which already abound ii| 
this afflicted world ? For y<m, and your follies, the aged parent^ 
or the respectable relation, mouro. To supply the oppressive 
demands of your pleasures, families are driven from their habitat 
lions, and left to poverty and want Your mirth forces the wir 
dow and the fatherless to weep.- - A t the same time you are 
scattering poison in society around you. You are corrupting the 
public manners by the life which you lead. You are propaga^ 
ting follies and vices; and by ihe example which you set are en* 
snaring many to follow you into ruin. — 4^onsider with how much 
discontent and indignation the poorer classes of men, all the while^ 
behold you. Especially, if in times of scarcity and of war, such 
as those in which I now write, they see you indulging in waste- 
fulness and tlioughtless profusion, when they and their fjaimilies 
are not able to earn their bread. As long as wealth is properly 
employed, persons in low situation naturally look up to their su- 
periors with respect. They rest contented in their station. They 
are even disposed to bless the hand which furnishes them with 
employment on reasonable terms, and occasionally dispenses sea^ 
ionable relief. But if they feel themselves oppressed, merely 
that a few may be enabled to squander at pleasure, and to revel 
in wasteful excess, their discontents are not easily suppressed. 
With sullen murmurs they issue from their impoverished habita* 
tions, prepared for every evil work. 

Such are some of the consequences- which flow from dissipa- 
tion and the intemperate love of pleasure. Let not the efiect of 
what has been said be frustrated by this evasion, that although 
the descriptions which have been given be just and true, yet 
they are applicable only to such as have carried their pursuit of 
pleasure to the most criminal excess ; a class, in which few, if 
any, will admit that they deserve to be ranked. — ^They who are 
only beginning the course of vicious pleasure, and who sin with* 
in prescribed bounds, may reckon with certainty on their bear- 
ing a share of the evils and miseries which I have described. 
Not only so, but having once entered on an irregular course, they 
cannot tell where they are to stop. They have drunk from the 
cup of the enchantress *, and being fairly brought within the ma- 
gic circle, their powers of reflection are laid asleep, and to make 
an escape may not be in their power. 

To some, it may perhaps appear, that the whole strain of this 
discourse refers only to the rich and the great; and that per- 
sons of moderate fortuney and of the middle ranks of life, who 
form the great body of society, have little or no concern in it. 
But this is entirely a mistake. Splendid fortune, and high birth 
or rank, afford, beyond doubt, the strongest and most frequent 
temptati9ns to the loose indulgence of every enjoyment But 
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object and his study, to this he formed and trained himself, to 
have always a conscience void of offence towards God and men. 
I — ^Assuredly, there is nothing in human life, more amiable and 
I respectable than such a character. Wherever it appears, it com^ 
mands universal reverence in every station, whether high or low. 
It is indeed what all men would wish to gain ; at least, thoy wish 
that others should believe them to possess it. Even the most cor* 
rupt look to it, from afar, with a sigh ; and however obliged to 
condemn themselves for having fallen short of it, cannot help es- 
teeming and respecting others who are dignified by the attain- 
ment of it ^Let us then consider, first, what is implified in 

exercising or forming ourselves to maintain the conscience void 
of ofience ; and next, what the effects will be of having, in some 
degree, attained it 

I. In exercising ourselves for this purpose our first care must 
be to have our conscience well informed, or properly instructed, 
as to what is, or is not, real ground of ofience towards God, or 
towards men. Coascience is the guide, or the enlightening and 
directing principle of conduct ; and as our Saviour has warned 
us, If the light which is in thee be darkness^ how great will thaJt 
darkness bef* If th4M: which should guide us be itself misled, 
how widely must we wander astray ? — ^There are two extremes 
here, to each of which, difierent sets of men are apt erroneously 
to incline. One aet of men are apt to be minutely scrupulous 
about matters of smaller importance i tithing^ as the Scriptuni 
describes them, minti anisCj and cuminf while they n^Mthe 
weightier matters qfthe law. Punctual in their observance of aU 
the forms and ceremonies of religion, they hope by this means 
to compensate for allowing themselves in unlawful pleasures or 
unrighteous gains. Another, and perhaps a more aumerous set 
of men, err irom loose casuistry in nmtters of moral duty. They 
^dmit the obligation they are under to virtuous practice; but 
they lay the whole stre<» of virtue on some particular good dis- 
positions to which their temper inclines them. On these they 
highly value themselves; but breaches of other parts of duty, 
they are apt to consider aa small and venial transgredsions. They 
have balances of their own, in which they weigh every trans- 
gression ; and if any of the ofiences they have committed, either 
against God at th^jr neighbour* weigh light in the acale of faah- 
. ion or general practice, they Sappear to them aa scarcely any of- 
' fehccs at all, — ^Both these extremes we naust carefully gu«rd 
' against: «nd study to regulate our conduct by the pure unsophis- 
; l&cated laws of God ; resting oijr character neither on a strict 
observnnce merely of the external forms of religion, nor on a 
partial re^^rd to its moral duties ; but attending to all that God 

* Maub. ?i.^ 
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has required from ua as men and Christians. — The truth is, such 
errors as I have pointed out, always have their source in somt 
corruption of the heart It is not from inablhty to discover what 
they ought to do, that men eir in practice. It is from Some ob^ 
Kque regard to their interests or their pleasures, to their reputa- 
tion or their gain, that they deviate into by-paths, while they af- 
fect to assume some appearance of principle. Fairness and up- 
rightness of mind are the chief requisites for directing our con- 
science how to avoid offences towanls God or man. He who, 
with an honest intention, seeks in every case to know what it is 
his duty to do j Will seldom or never be at a loss to discover it 

In the next place, it belongs to every one who studies to attain 
to a conscience void of offence, to make reparation for whatever 
wrong he is conscious of having formerly done. This is the most 
difiScult, but at the same time the most satisfactory test, of our 
sincerity in desiring to have a clear conscience before God and 
man. How can he be sincere in this desire, who allows himself 
to remain quiet while loaded with the sense that all he now en- 
joys has been obtained by injustice and fraud ? If he continues, 
without remorse, to fatten upon the gains of unrighteousness ; to 
feast on the spoils of the industrious ; to revel in luxuries purcha- 
sed by oppression or treachery ; dare he hold up his face, and ut- 
ter the name of Conscience ? fVoe to htm that buildeth his hotise 
by unrighteousness^ and his chambers hy wrong."* In the midst of 
his stately habitation, the stone^ in the expressive language of 
Scripture, shall cry out of the wall against him / and the beam 

out of the timber shall answer it A It nfiay not be always in 

a man's power to make exact restitution of every unlawful gain 
he has acquired ; but to make reparation to the utmost of his pow- 
er, lor every wrong he has done to others, is the duty of every 
one who lays any claim to principle or honesty. If tiiis be entii^- 
ly neglected, it is the mark of a conscience that is become dead t6 
M sense of right and wrong. In vain we pretend to clear our con* 
Science, by affecting to compensate for fraud or cruelty, either by 
acts of strict religious homage towards God, or by some partial vir- 
tues and shows of generosity towards men, With respect to men, 
we ought to learn that we must begin with being just, before we can 
attempt to be generous. . With respect to God, we know that he 
delights in mercy more than sacrifice ; and rejects with eontempt 
the hypocritical worshipper. I will come near to you injndg^ 
mentj saith the Lord ; and I will be a swift ivitness again^ those 
that oppress the hirelings ihe widow ^ and the fatherless ; and 
that turn aside the stranger from his right — The Lord will 
plead their cause, and spoil the send of those that spoiled them.% 

After making reparation for the wrongs he has committed, 

• Jer^m. X»i. 13, f Habuk. ii. 11. * M»lachl,iiJ. 5. 
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the next study of every oDe who is exercising himself to have the 
conscience void of offence j should be to guard against those parti- 
cular snares which have formerly led him into evil. — ^If, for in- 
fitanee^ covetousness has on many occasions tempted him to de- 
fraud or oppress, that he might encrease his worldly store, it 
ought to be his first care to correct in future this inordinate pas- 
sion for wealth, by bringing down in his estimation the acquisi- 
tions of fortune t0| their proper value ; so that he may remain sa- 
tisfied with a moderate share of the world's goods, and become 
sensible of what small importance great ricl^s are to real hap- 

Ciness. If ambidon has impelled him to rise into consideration 
y crooked policy and intiigues, let him impress his mind with 
all the considerations that will shew him the emptiness and van- 
ity of worldly honours. If a loose and careless life has brought 
him into habits of dissipation, and led him to neglect those neli- 
gious duties which he owed to his Maker, let him return to th^ 
regular worship of God ; and nourish an awful fear and reverence 
of that Almighty Being, on whom his all depends in time and 
eternity. In this manner it must be his care to begin, by era- 
dicating those corruptions which, on difierent occasions, have 
tempted him to violate conscience. This study to reform all 
known errors in former life, will be one of the most satisfying 
marks of a sincere design to preserve in future a conscience voia 
Qf o£ence. For if any of the old vitiated parts of the disposition 
be allowed to remain in their former state, in vain will any man 
apply himself to a thorough reformation of character. The fa- 
vourite ruling passion, if it be sufifered to keep its ascendant, will 
not fail to drag the life after it 

. In the last place, in order to carry on this discipline which I 
have been recommending for obtaining a good conscience, it will 
be highly necessary, that we frequently examine ourselves, and 
bring our conduct under review. No day ought to pass over our 
head, without some exercise of this kind. Every evening before 
we CO to rest, we should subject to scrutiny the transactions in 
VihiSx we have been engaged. ^^ What have I done this day, by 
^' which I may either have justly offended any man, or have 
" shewn neglect of Grod ? What duty have I transgressed ? Where- 
^^ in h^ve I omitted to act the part which my Maker, or my Cd- 
'Uow-creatures had a title to expect firom me?'' — ^Be assured^ 
my friends, that only by thus preserving conscience in the fi'e^ 
quent exercise of its natural jurisdiction, you can support its 
nghts. If you do not lead it in this manner often to assume its 
due station, its authority will gradually decline. There will be 
no accuracy in your moral conduct Corruptions will grow up- 
on you unawares. You will forget that you are creatures ac- 
countable for your actions, to a higher tribunal than that of the 
world. It is a careless train of living, that is the general ruin 
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of maDkind. It is not so much from having adopted evil prin- 
ciples that men become wicked , as from having adopted no prin- 
ciples at all. They follow their inclinations, without examining 
whether there be any principles which they ought to form for 
regulating their conduct The chief corrective of this mischief 
is that which has been suggested ; by bringing conscience into a 
frequent exercise of its power, and thereby awakening its au- 
thority over our life. — ^Bitterly it may at times reprove us for 
our sins and follies. Sharply it may sting. But those reproof 
and tliose stings are salutary in their effect ; and tend to prevent 
us from proceeding headlong in a downward course. If ever 
conscience become altogether dead and still, the symptom is om- 
inous of our having contracted from hardened vice that mortal 
lethargy, from which we are only to be awakened at the day of 
judgment 

II. Having thus suggested some of the particulars which ap- 
pear most essentia] in exercising or forming ourselves to attain to 
a conscience void of offence towards Oodand meny I come next to 
recommend this discipline by showing the happy effects it will 

froduce. These happy effects are manifold ; to avoid prolixity, 
shall comprise them under two general heads Such a clear 
conscience sets us free from the terrors of another world ; it ex- 
empts us from a multitude of disquietudes in this. 

First, the conscience void of offence tends to procure free- 
dom from the terrors of another world. Many, I know, in the 
Eiety of their hearts, pretend to make light of terrors of this 
nd ; yet nothing is more certain, than that they are capable of 
assailing and dismaying the stoutest heart. Conscience is too 
great a power in the nature of man to be altogether subdued. It 
may for a time be repressed and kept dormant But conjunc- 
tures there are in human life which awaken it ; and, when once 
awakened, it flashes on the sinner's mind with all the horrors of 
an invisible Ruler and a future judgment It has been so order- 
ed by Providence, that it is always in the evil day, at the season 
when men stand most in need of consolation and support, that 
conscience exerts its vengeance on the guilty. I might mention 
what is suffered in the lonely hours of solitude and silence, when 
the sinner's mind is humbled and depressed by some recent dis- 
grace, or some disappointment in his criminal pursuits. But let 
me only lead your thoughts to what must await us all, when we 
shall have arrived at the decline of life ; when we feel the hand 
of death upon us, and cannot any more flatter ourselves that it 
will long delay giving the fatal stroke. Sufficient and more 
than sufficient,ybr that day will be the evil thereof, even supposing 
that nothing within shall alarm us with dark forebodings of 
what is to follow. But if at the time when we ai*e oppressed 
with sickness or pain upon our bed^ distressed perhaps with the 
VOL. i|. 47 
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situation of our family and worldly afikirs, and just about to 
take the last farewell of our friends, and of all we have ever 
loved on earth ; if in the midst of this scene of distress, we shall 
be idso tormented with the thought of what b to become of us 
in that next world which is just opening to our view ; if we de- 
part from life, conscious that we deserve punishment for the 
manner in which we have lived ; and dreading that the hour of 
our being to receive that punishment is at hand ; such a state of 
complicated misery who can endure? The spirit thus uxmnded 
and bleeding, when it is going forth from the body, who can 
hear ? 

I by no means say, that he, who during his life has taken the 
greatest care to preserve his conscience void of oiOfence, can 
upon that plea rest with confidence ; or upon this ground alone 
leave this life without uneasiness or fear. No man's conscience 
was ever entirely clear from all reproach. We daily offend ; 
and the best have much reason to implore mercy and foi^ve- 
ness from their Judge. The whole strain of the gospel tends to 
humble and depress those who vainly trust to their own imper- 
fect righteousness. It teaches us that the ultimate ground oa 
which we are to rest for acceptance with God, is the righteous- 
ness and merit of our great Redeemer. But this I say and 

testify to you, that the most satisfactory evidence you can pos- 
sess of having an interest in the Redeemer's merits, and being 
finally accepted through him, must arise from the testimony of 
a conscience, which you have studied to keep void of offence to- 
wards God and towards men. This will be the best proof of 
your belonging to the number of the sons of God. It will be the 
witness of the divine spirit within you ; the day-star arising in 
your hearts, and preparing the approach of a more perfect day. 
— Without the study of attaining a good conscience be assured 
that all other grounds of hope will prove fallacious : not the 
most fervent zeal, nor the highest pretences to intercourse with 
God, will be of any avail. They will have no more -stability 
than the house built on the sand, whieh, in the day of trial, falls 
to the ground. He only whose conscience bears witness to his 
faithfulness, his integrity, and sincerity, in discharging all the 
duties of life, can, with a steady mind, and a firm but humble 
tnist in his Saviour, look forward to aU that awaits him in a . 
future unknown world. 

In the next place, while the conscience void of offence thus 
delivers us, in a great degree, from the terrors of a fiiture life, 
it keeps us free, at the same time, from innumerable disquietudes 
in this life. All the offences for which conscience condemns us, 
become, in one way or other, sources of vexation. Never did 
any man long forsake the straight and upright path, without 
having cause to repent of it Whether it be pleasiu^^ or inte- 
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rest, or ambition, that leads him astray, he is always made to 
pay dear for any supposed advantage he gams. Warily and 
cautiously he may at first set out, and lay many restraints on 
himself against proceeding too far. But having once forsaken 
conscience as his guide, hb passions and inclinations soon take 
the lead of his conduct, and push him forward rashly. One bad I 
step betrays him into another; till in the end, he is overtaken,' 
if not by poverty and disease, at least by dishonour and shame, ■ 
by the loss of friends, and the forfeiture of general esteem. He 
who walketh uprightly y has been always found to walk surely : 
while in the dark and crooked paths of fi^aud, dishonesty, or ig- 
noble pleasure, a thousand forms of trouble and disaster arise to 
meet us. In the mean time to a bad man, conscience will be 
always an uneasy companion. In the mid^ of his amusements, 
it will frequently break in upon him with reproach, At night, 
when he would go to rest, holding up to him the deeds of the 
former day, putting him in mind of what he has lost and what 
he has incurred, it will make him often ashamed, often afraid. 
— Cowardice and baseness of mind are never-failing concomi- 
tants of a guilty conscience. He who is haunted by it, dares * 
never stand forth to the world, and appear in his own charac- 
ter. He is reduced to be constantly studying concealment, and 
living in disguise. He must put on the smiling and open look, 
when dark designs are brooding in his mind. Conscious of his 
own bad purposes, he looks with distrust on all who are around 
him, and shrinks from the scrutiny of every piercing eye. He 
sees, or fancies that he sees, suspicion in many a countenance ; 
and reads upbraidings in looks where no upbraiding was meant 
Often he is in great fear ^ where nojear is. 

Very diiOferent from this, is the state of the man whose con- 
science is void of offence. He is manly and intrepid in every situa- 
tion. He has never seduced the innocent by guilty arts. He has de- 
luded no one with false promises. He has ensnared no man to trust 
him by a deceitful account of his affairs ; nor taken any advan- 
tages of the distresses of others to enrich himself. — ^Without un- 
easiness he can look every man boldly in the face ; and say with 
the good prophet Samuel, Behold, here I am ; witness against 
me. Whose ox have I taken ? or, whose ass have I taken ? or, 
whom have I defrauded? Whom have I oppressed? Of whose 
hand have Ireteivedany bribe ? Declare, and I will restore it 
to youJ* He who can thus take God and the world to witness 
for his integrity, may despise popular accusation or reproach. 
Those censures and rumours which are constantly disquieting 
the man of guilty conscience, pass by him unheeded. His witness 
i€ in heaven ; and his record is on high. Innocence and upright- 

* 1 Samuelf lii. 3. 
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ness form a tenfold shield, against which the darts of the world 
are aimed in vain. Of neither God as his Judge, nor of men as 
his companions, is such a man afraid. With no unquiet nor 
terrifying slumbers will his couch be haunted. I will both lay 
medoumin peace, and sleep: /or the Lord maketh me dwell in 
Bofety, 

Let those considerations which have been now briefly suggest- 
ed, contribute to render the character in the text, of a conscience 
void qf offence towards Ood and men, amiable and estimable in 
our eyes. If in its fullest extent we cannot attain to it, let us at 
least endeavour to approach to it, and herein with the great Apos- 
tle exercise ourselves. We may rest assured,* that the more we 
partake of this character, the happier and more honourable shall 
our life be on earth, and the nearer shall it bring us to Heaven. 
Conscious of our innumerable frailties, let it be our daily prayer 
to God, that by his powerful spirit he would rectify what is cor- 
rupted in our nature ; would guard us by his grace against the 
temptations that surround us ; keep us from the path cf the des* 
trayer, and lead us in his way everlasting. 
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SERMON LXXXV, 
On the ascension of christ. 



(Pteacbed in th^ evening after the celebration of tbe Sacvwnent of the Lord^g 

Supper.] 



Jind he led them out as/or as to Bethany; and he lift up his 
hands and blessed them : ^nd it came to pass while he bless- 
ed themy he was parted from them andccnried up into Hea- 
ven. — ^LuKE, xxiv. 50. 61. 



THE sacred Scriptures not only set before us a complete 
rule of life, but give weight and authority to the precepts they 
deliver, by the information they communicate of certain great 
and important facts, in which all the human race have a deep 
eoncem. Of those facts one of the most illustrious is the as- 
cension of our Saviour to Heaven, after having completed the 
work of our redemption. This is a subject on which it is at all 
times pleasing to a Christain to meditate ; but especially after 
the celebration of that solemn ordinance in which we were this 
day engaged. We there renewed the memorial of our Saviour 
sufiering and dying m the cause of mankind. Let us now take 
part in his succeeding triumphs. Let us with pleasure behold 
him rising from the grave as the conqueror of death and hell, 
and ascending into heaven, there to reign in glory, and to act 
as the protector and guardian of his people, to the end of time. 

^It will be proper to begin with taking a particular view of 

all the circimistances that attend this memorable event in the 
history of our Saviour's life ; as they are related in the text, 
compared with the accounts of other evangelists. The circmn- ^ 
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stances will all be found to be both beautiiul and sublime in them- 
selves, and instructive to us. 

We are informed,* that it was not until forty days after his re- 
surrection from the grave, that this event took place. During this 
space he had shown himse{f alive after his passion, by many 
infallible proofs, being often seen by his disciples, and converse 
ingunthihemof things pertaining to the kingdom qf God. All 
being now concluded which he had to do on earth ; the guilt of 
mankind having been expiated by his death, and his Apostles 
fully instructed in the part they were henceforth to act, and the 
character they were to assume ; one day, we are told, he led them 
out of the city as far as to Bethany. — With the utmost propriety 
was this place selected for the scene of his ascension. Near Be- 
thany was the Mount of Olives, to which our Lord was wont so 
often to retire for the exercise of private devotion ; and there 
also was the garden of Grethsemane, where his sufiferings com- 
menced with that agony in which hissotUwas exceeding sorrow^ 
ful even unto death. At the spot where his generous suiSerings 
on our account began, there also was his glory to cumroence ; 
and those fields which so long had been his favourite retreat, and 
so often had been consecrated by him to meditation and prayer, 
were now to be dignified with his last and parting steps towards 
heaven ; a sort of symbol, of devotion and virtuous sufiferings be- 
ing steps that prepare for ascent to heaven. — ^There, we are told, 
lu lift up his hands, and blessed his disciples; aud while he 
blessed them, he wa3 parted from them. How beautiful is this at- 
titude of our departing Lord ! How well did such a conclusion 
Suit the rest of his life ; Having loved his own which were in 
the world, he loved them to the end. While he lived, he went 
about doing good : He died, praying for his enemies ; and when 
he ascended into heaven, it was in the act of lifting up his hands 
and blessing his fi'iends; like a dying parent giving his last bene- 
dictions to his children and family. A worthy pattern is here 
set before us,* of the manner in which every good man should 
wish to spend his last moments, in acts of devotion to God, and 

expressions of kindness and affection to his friends. ^While 

our Saviour was thus employed, he -wzs parted from his disciples ; 
a cloud, it is said, received him out qf their sight, ^ and he was 
carried up into heaven. Here were no whirlwinds, no thunder, 
no chariots of fire. Supernatural appearances of old, had been 
accompanied with majesty of a terrible kind. The law was giv- 
en in the midst of lightnings and thunders. Elijah was caught 
up into heaven in a fiery chariot. But the Saviour of the world 
was gently received up in a cloud ; with that sort of meak and calm 

• Acls, i. 3. • Actf, i. 9. 
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magnificence which bespeaks the peaceful genius of the Gospel 

and its Author. Angels likewise assisted at this solemnity^ 

as in every dispensation friendly to mankind the^e benevolent 
spirits are represented as taking part At the creation of the 
world, tJie morning stars, it is said, sang together^ and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy * At the birth of our Lord, we hear 
of their songs of praise and joy ; we find them present at his re- 
^surrection from the dead ; and now again at his ascension into hea* 
ven. While his disciples looked stedfastly towards heaven j as 
he went upj behold, two men stood by them in white apparel ; 
which also said. Ye men of Oalilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven ? This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven J shall so come^ in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heavenA 

Such were the circumstances which accompanied that great 
and signal event of Christ's ascension into heaven ; all of them 
very solemn and striking, and calculated to leave a deep impres* 
sion on the minds of his disciples. ^Let us now proceed to con- 
sider the ends and purposes of our Saviour's ascension, as far as 
they are revealed and made known to us ; and, together with 
them, the effects which ought thereby to be produced in our minds. 

In the first place, by our Saviour's ascension into heaven, it 
was made to appear that the great design for which he descend* 
ed to the earth was completely fulfilled. A solemn attestation 
was thus given by God, to the virtue and efficacy of that great 
sacrifice which he offered by his death for the sin5 of the world : 
It was declared that, in consideration of the high merits and ge- 
nerous sufferings of the Son of God, pardon and grace were to be 
extended to the fallen race of men. Therefore, God raised him 
up from the dead, and gave him glory y that our faith and hope 
might stand in God, 

Hence the ascension of our Lord is to be considered as a dis- 
play from heaven of the olive branch to mankind. It is a most 
august ratification of that covenant of grace on which are foun- 
ded all our hopes of acceptance with God. We lay under the 
sentence of condemnation as an offending guilty race till Christ 
undertook our cause, and by his resurrection and ascension 
proved that he succeeded in what he had undertaken. As soon 
as he was received up into heaven, and sat down at the right 
hand of God, the terrors of the law were withdrawn. Ancient 
prophecies were fulfilled, which represented the coming of the 
Messiah as the renovation of the world, as the ,era of declared 
grace and peace to mankind. The ascension of Christ was the 
signal of his triumph over all the powers of darkness. Long 

• Job, xixviii. 7. t Acts, i. 10, 11. 
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they had meditated our ruin, and maintained the reign of idola- 
try among the nations. But the period was now come when their 
power was to be overthrown. When Christ, as it was predic- 
ted of old by the inspired Psalmist, ascended up on highy he led 
captivity captive^ and gave gifts unto men. He then spoiled 
principalities andpowtrs* He destroyed him that had the 
power qfdeathy that is the devil ;\ and the gifts which, as to- 
kens of victory, he bestowed among his followers, were no less 
than peace, pardon, and eternal life.— —While our Lord's ascen- 
sion thus serves to establish our faith in the Gospel. 

It is, in the next place, to be viewed by us, with respect te 
Christ himself, as a merited restoration to his original felicity. 
As the son of God, all glory belonged to him for ever. The 
Divine nature could neitiier suffer any real depression, nor re- 
ceive any additional advancement But it was as a man, that 
he appeared and acted on earth ; that he suffered and died. ■ 
What he had done in that character, entitled him as a man to 
the highest rewards. Accordingly it is in this view of merited 
recompense, that his ascension and exaltation at the right hand 
of God, is always set forth in Scripture. Because he made him-- 
self of no reputation^ and took upon him the form of a servant ; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself ^ and 
became obedient unto deaths even the death of the cross ; where-- 
fore God hath highly exalted hiniy and given him a name which 
is above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow — and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lordy to the glory qf Ood the Father.l — ^^ this constitution of 
Providence, an illustrious testimony was designed to be given of 
God's regard and love to eminent righteousness. We see JesuSj 
af the Aapostle speaks, ybr the suffering qf death crowned with 
glory atid honour. § We see signal pre-eminence made the re-; 
ward of signiJ condescension for the sake of mankind ; and self- 
abasement and humiliation made the road to glory. We are 
taught, in this great instance, that God never deserts the cause 
that is his own, nor leaves worth and pi^ to be finally oppress- 
ed ; though for a while he may allow trials and hardships to be 
undergone by the best men. «-No person could appear more ne- 
glected and forsaken by Qody than our Saviour was, for a season, 
when in the bands of his foes. Important purposes of Providence 
were, during that season, carried on ; but as soon as those purpo- 
ses were accomplished, God came forth in support of righteous- 
ness and truth, and by the high honours bestowed on Christ, es- 
tablished his eternal triumph over all his foes. 

While we thus view our Saviour's ascension as a glorifica- 
tion justly merited on his own account, we cannot but on our 

• ColoM. ii. IS. + Heb. iL 14. * PhUip. ii. 7, &c § Hcb. ii. 9. 
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part hi^ly r^<Mce id it from a sense of the obligatums we lie 
under to hino. Devoid of every just and honourable sentiment 
must he be, who partakes not with cordial satisfaction in the 
success and triumph of a generous benefactor, who for his sake 
had exposed himself to so much distress and danger.— In that holy 
sacrament which we this day celebrated, we beheld our blessed 
Saviour despised and rejected of men ; we saw him ti^eated as 
the vilest of malefactors, led to the hill of Golgotha with scorn 
and contempt, and their undergoing all that the cruelty of his 
enemies could contrive to inflict All this we beheld him pati- 
ently and cheerfully enduring for our sake, in order to accom*- 
plish our redemption. — ^Now, when at his next appearance we 
behold such a glorious revolution ; when we behold him rising 
from the dead, ascending into the highest heavens, sitting down 
there at the right hand of God, and all things in heaven and 
earth made to bijw before him,^hall not we, my brethren, with 
thankful and devout hearts partake joyfully in his exaltation 

and felicity ? ^Thou, Divine ]3enefactor ! Illustrious 

Restorer of the lost hopes and happiness of mankind ! Thou 
art most worthy to be thus raised above all beings. Our sor- 
rows were thine. For owr transgremons thou wert -bruised ; and 
for our iniquities Ufounded. Now, in thy joy we rejoice ; and in 
thine honours we tiiumph. We with lifted hands will ever bless 
thee. Prostrate at thy feet, we will join with all the heavenly 
host in celebrating thy praises ; in ascribing to Him that loved 
uSf and washed us from our sins in his own bloody all power, and 
glory, and dominion forever ! 

In the third place, Christ ascended into heaven that he might 
act there, in the presence of God, and our High Priest and Inter- 
cessor. This office which he performs, was pre-signified under 
the Jewish dispensation, by the High Priest entering once every 
year on the great day of atonement, into the holiest place in the 
temple, and there sprinkling the blood of the sacrifice before the 
mercy seat. BtU Christ being come^ an High Priest of good 
things to come J by u greater and more perfect tabernacle^ not 
made with hands j neither by the blood of goats and calveSy but 
by his oum bloody he entered at once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us ; he is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands j which are the figures of the true ; 
but into heaven iiself, now to appear in the presence of Ood for 
t«. — There y we are told, he ever liveth to make intercession for 
his people* — By his appearing in the human nature, while he is 
acting as intercessor for mankind, an everlasting memorial is pre- 
sented to the Almighty of the Redeemer's love to men. That 

• Ueb. iz. 11, 12, 24. Heb: vii. 25. 
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sacrifice which wu offered on Mount Calvary, still continues to 
ascend before the throne ; ahd that bk>od which was shed on the 
cross, flows for ever in the si^t of God. 

Concerning the nature of this intercession, I'l^hich our 8a^ 
yiour is represented as making in* heaven, and his continuing 
to appear in the human nature for that purpose, I am aware that 
difiBcuities and objections may be raised by some. I readily ad- 
mit, that the whole doctrine revealed to us in Scripture relat- 
ing to the incarnation of Christ, the atonement made by his death, 
and the nature of his intercession for us in heaven, is of a mys- 
terious kind. It is what we can comprehend in a very imper- 
fect manner ; and when we attempt too particularly ta explain 
or discuss any of these doctrines, we are apt to darken counsel 
by words tvithout knowledge.'^ — ^Let us not however imagine that 
the mysterious nature of those doctrines furnishes any just ob- 
jection against the truth of the Christian revelation. It must be 
considered, that this revelation professes to give us such a dis- 
covery of the spiritual invisible world, and of we administrations 
of the Divine government, as was proper to be at present com- 
municated to us. In such a revelation of things invisible and di- 
vine, and which stretch far beyond the reach of human know- 
ledge or capacity, it was naturally to be expected that matters 
would occur which should be mysterious, and incomprehensible 
by us. Indeed, it would have been strange and incredible if it 
had been otherwise ; if nothing had appeared on such subjects, 
but what was level to our apprehension. In the present material 
system, in midst of which we live, and where the objects that 
surround us are continually expos^ to the examination of our 
senses, how many things occur that are mysterious and unac- 
countable ? The philosopher, age after age, has continued his re- 
searches into matter. After all his researches will he, at tbi^ 
day, refuse to acknowledge, that, in material substances, quali- 
ties have been discovered, powers and properties have been 
found, which it is beyond his power to reconcile to the common- 
ly received laws and operations of matter, and which he cannot 
bring within the compass of any established system and theory ? 
Shall this philosopher then, who finds himself so often ba£9ed in 
his inquiries, by meeting with wonders in matter which he can- 
not explain, presume to reject a religious system, merely because 
in treating of an invisible world, and the administration of go- 
vernment there carried on by the Father of Spirits, particuhrs 
occur which appear incomprehensible to him ? — My brethren, 
let us be a little more humbled and sober in our attempts to 
philosophise. Let us be thankful, that having received a reve- 

*Jobt zuvHi. 2. 
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htton, wfaieh, upon rational grounds^ stands well attested and con- 
firmed, the mysterious doctnnes which occur in it are all of them 
such as to be perfectly reconcileable with godliness and virtue; 
nay, such as have a direct tendency to promote the -moral influ- 
«ice of virtue on the lives of men ; and to bring powerful conso- 
lation to them under many troubles. 

This b remarkably exemplified in that doctrine of which we 
are now treating, of the office performed by our Lord upon his 
ascension into Heaven. A mediator and intercessor with God, 
is what most nations and religions have anxiously sought to ob- 
tain. It has been at all times'the favourite wish and hope of men ^ 
and from their eahiestness to have this wish gratified, they con- 
trived some form or other of mediation and intercession, on which 
tliey rested ; some &vourite hero, or saint, or tutelary subordinate 
God, throuf^ whose intervention they sought to obtain favour 
from the Supreme Gk>vemor of the universe. This is an idea 
which we find prevailing under most of the modes of Pagan wor- 
ship. Men were generally sensible that they were guilty of of- 
fences agamdt the Deity ; that their own services were insuffi- 
cient to appease him ; and that therefore they had no title to ex- 
pect nis fiivour, unless some mediator of high merit was to es- 
pouse their interest and plead their cause. ^This relief which 

the bewildered nations sought after in vain, is fully affi>rded us 
by the gospel of Christ. A real mediator is there revealed, in- 
vested with such characters as give encouragement and satisfac- 
^on to every pious worshipper. The Divine nature of which he 
is possessed, gives infinite merit and efficacy to every cause which 
he undertakes; and his possessing at the same time, the human 
natare, give us the justest ground to trust, that with compassion 
md tenderness he undertakes the cause of mankind. 

The discovery therefore of Christ's acting as our Intercessor 
in heaven, is in the highest d^ree favourable to religion and vir- 
tue. It is so &r from being a doctrine repugnant to the reason, 
•r to the natural ideas and notions of mankind, that it accords, 
as has been observed, in the general view of it, with -what has 
over been their wish and their hope ; and the evangelical disco- 
very of the true Mediator, while it banishes all the superstition 
and idolatry which heathen iterance had attached to a media- 
tory worship, fulfils to Christians every purpose both of encour- 
agement and consolation. It encourages the humble virtuous 
man, who m^ht be apt to look up with distrust to the awful Ma- 
jesty of Heaven. It brings consolation to the penitent returning 
sinner, firom the belief that unworthy as he is in hin^self, Christ 
the Saviour is worthy, by his powerful intercession, to procure 
his salvation. — ^What plan of religion could have been given mor^ 
suited than this to the circumstances of man, in his present statfe 
t>f weakness and infirmity ? What more anim^tting to every sin- 
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cere worshipper? — Let us study to do oiir best; aiid If cor en- 
deavours be faithful, and our hearts be upright, we hai^ an ad- 
vocate with the Father in Heaven, on whose intercession we can 
rely ; One who isabk to save to the uttermost y fUl who cofne un- 
to God through him. We have not an high priest which cannoi 
be touched unth the feeling qfour infirmities; but ufho was in 
all points tempted like as we are^ yet without sin, IM us there- 
fore come boldly to the throne qfgrafie^ that we may obtain mef^ 
cy<i and find grace to help in time ofneedJ^ 

In the last place, our Saviour ascended into heaven in order to 
exercise there the office of our King, as well as of our Higk 
priest and Intercessor. His ascension was a solemn investiture 
in that royal authority with which he was to act as Head qf tht 
Churchy till the end of time. All power in heaven and earth 
was committed to hinu In token of his being the Sovereign of 
both worlds, in triumph he rose from his eartidy grave, and in 
triumph ascended into Heaven. Therefore kt all the house af 
Israel know assuredly ^ that God hath made him both Lordcmd 
Christ A I have set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. I 
will give him the heathen for his inheritaneCy and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession.X 
, This view of our LiOrd's ascension and exaltation obviously 
commands from all Christians, the most profound reverence and 
submission. No longer let the humble appearance he made on 
earth vilify him to our apprehension. Never let the considera- 
tion of his grace and goodness as our Intercessor in heaven, be 
separated from the thoughts of that awful Msgesty with which 
his ascension clothes him. With impunity none can ofiend him. 
Jf all the heavenly hosts adore him, if the whole universe obey 
him, what must be the fate of tiH)se, who being of all creatures 
the most highly indebted to his goodness^ revolt against his go- 
vernment, and refVise obedience to his laws ? 

But while with awe and reverence the ascension and regal 
character of our Saviour is fitted to inspire us, it communicates 
also the highest satisfaction and comfort to our hearts. Let the 
children of Zion be joyful in their King,^ Thfey have a Sovereign 
to whoso protection they can, with firm trust, commit all their 
interests in life and death. There is no temptation under "which 
hj5 grice oanuot be sufficient for them ; no distress, from which 
it is not in his power to deliver them ; no dlu*kness but he can 
enlighten by a ray sent down from his eternal throne. Lol I 
am with you always^ even to the end qf the nkjrld.% From that 
eminence of celestial glory in which be resides, he beholds and 
remarks whatever is carried on throughout all his. tbminions, 

• Heb. viii. 25. iv. 15, 16. f A^*"* *»»• 36 * PWim ii. 6. S. 
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No Secret ODhapiraoy etn escape his view ; no ftvad of wick^ 
xnen or evil spirits can baffle his desii^s. Tke hmthen mm/ 
ragty <md the people imagine a wHn thing. Kings of the earMh 
may aei ikgrn^ves^ and the mlers take eounsei together against 
the Lord and kis anointed. But he th6ti sUteth in ike hea^ 
vem shall laugh ; the Lord shall have them in deriiHon.* As 
his watchful eye is ever open to observe, so his almighty^ arm is 
^er extendecl to guard his church and people*— ^-^The ^tae 
characters of wisdom and power^ of^istice andmer^y, which we 
ascribe to the Providence and dominion o£ God the Father, b^ 
ion^, in their fulledt extent, to the kingdom and goveminent of 

Christ the Son of God. ^Tbis peculiar natisfection his govera- 

«ient affords us, that in the midst of sovereign authority; w^vknow 
that he still retains the same mild and compassionate spi'rtt, which 
he showed as our High Priest. The meanest of hid subjeqts is 
not overlooked by him. The inhabitant of the most obscure cot- 
tage, equally as the possessor of the most splendid palace, dwells 
under his protection. He listens to the prayer of the poor, and 
despises not the services they yield him. The widotv^s mite is 
in his sight an acceptable offering ; and even,' a ctqf oj^cold water 

S'ven to a disciple in his name^ passes not without its reward. 
ence the characters of his regal administration cannot be better 
described than in the beautiful language of the prophetical Psalm* 
ist : He shall judge the people with righteousness j and the poor 
with judgment. The righteous shall flourish in his days. He 
shall save the children of the needy y and break in pieces the op- 
pressor. — He shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor 
alsoj and him that hath no helper. His name shall endure 
forever. It shall be continued as long fis the sun. Men shall 
be blessed in him ; and all nations shall call hvm blessed.* 

We have now under several views considered the ascension of 
Christ, and the important purposes which were answered by it 
In goins; along, I have pointed out some of the clyef effects which 
ought to be produced on us by this object of our fidth.-— Much 
more mi^t be said on this subject, did the bounds of a discourse 
permit it One improvement of the subject which the sacred 
writers ofteu point out, must not be forgotten. If ye be risen 
with Christy seek those things which are above^ where Christ 
sitteth an the right hand of God. Set your affections on things 
abotfCy and not on things on the earth.i A certain conformity 
with Christ, their great leader, in all the circumstances of his 
history, is in Scripture exacted from Christians. As they must 
die with him to sin, they must rise with him unto newness of 
/(/e; and with him ascend in heart to heaven^ and dwell in their 

• ^salm Ixxii. t Coloss. iii. 1, 2, 
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afiectioDs where he is. The derated hopes whidi Christ, by his 
resurrection and ascension, has set before us, ought to inspire 
Christians with suitable elevation of sentiment above this present 
worid.T— As Christ is in you the hope qf glory y let every one who 
hath this hope in him^puri/y himse(fas Christ is pure.* Let 
BOt the c(HTupt {deasures of this world debase you. Let not its 
terrors deject you. But in your whole conduct, let thi^ dignity 
and equanimity appear, which belong to those who have suck 
high connections. Christ, as your/orerunner, hath entered ints 
tiie highest heavens ; Him, it is your part to follow, in the paths 
of piety and virtue. In those paths proceed with perseveranoe 
and constancy, animated by those words of your departing Re- 
deemer, which ought ever to dwell in your remembrance : Oo 
to my brethren, emd s(ty to them, lasoend unto my Father^ 
and your Father ; to my Ood, and your Chd. In my Fathej^s 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a pktce/or you. 
Iwillcome again and reeeiveyou to myseff, thatu>kere lam^ 
tfiere ye may be al90.\ 
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SERMON LXXXVl 
On a peaceable Disposmoir^ 



^itbe possibkyOamuehasliethinj/oUf live peaeeahfy withatl 
men. — ^Romans, xii. 18. 



IT cannot but occur to every one who has read the New 
Testament, even in a cursory manner, that there is nothing 
more warmly and more frequently inculcated in it, than peace 
and love, union and good uuderstanding among men. Were a 
person to form to himself an idea of tl^ state of the Christian 
world, merely from reading our sacred books, and thence infer- 
ring how they would live who believed those books to be Di- 
vine, he would draw, in his &ncy, the fairest picture of a happy 
society; he would expect to meet with nothing but concord^ 
harmony, and order ; and to find the voice of clamour and con- 
tention for ever silent But were such a person, fond to be 
himself a witness and a partaker, of such a blissful state, to come 
amongst us from afar, how miserably, alas ! would he be disap- 
point^, when in, actual conduct of Christians he discovered 
so little correspondence with the mild and peaceful genius of 
their professed religion ; when he saw the fierce spirit of conten- 
tion often raging unrestrained in public ; and in private, the in- 
tercourse of men embittered, and society disordered and convul- 
sed with quarrels about trifles ! Too justly might he carry away 
with him this opprobrious report, that surely those Christians 
have no belief in that religion they profess to hold sacred, seeing 
their practice so openly contradicts it 

In order to prevent as knuch as we can, this reproach from 
attaching to us, let us now set ourselves to consider seriously 
the importance and ttie advantages of livings peaceably with all 
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men, ^This duty may be thought by some to poioeaa a low 

rank among the Christian virtues, and the phrase a peaceable 
many to express no more than a very inferior character. I ad- 
mit tiiat Kc^tleness, candour, sensibility, and friendship,* express 
a higher d^ree of refinement and improvement in the disposi- 
tion ; and that a good Christian ought to be dbtinguished by ac- 
tive benevolence, and zeal for remed3ring the miseries and pro^' 
moting the felicity of others. But let it be remembered, that the 
love of peace is the fi^undation of all those virtues. It is the 
first article in the great Christian doctrine of charity ; and its 
obligation is strict, in proportion as its importance is obvious. 
Blessed are tkepeace-makers ifor they shall be called the children 
of God.f — I shall first show what is included in the precept of 
Uving peaceably unth all men ; and next^ what aigumeots recom- 
mend our obedience to this precept 

I. This precept implies, in the first place, a sacred r^ard to 
. the rules of justice, in rendering to every man what is bi% due. 
Without this first principle, there can be no friendly commerce 
among mankind. Justice is the basis on which all society rests. 
Throw down its obligation, and at that instant you banish peace 
^ from the earth ; you let rapine loose, and involve all the tribes 
of men in perpetual hostility and war. To live peaccpbly, 
therefore, requires, as its first condition, tiiat we coatent our* 
selves with what is our own, and never seek to encroach on the 
Just rights of our neighbour ; that in our dealings, we take no 
unfair advantage ; but conscientiously adhere to the great rule 
of doing to others, aceordiog as we wish they should do to us. 
It supposes that we never knowingly abet a wrong cause, nor 
espoune an unjust side, but always give our coubtenance to what 
is fair and equal. We are never to disturb any m#B in the en- 
joyment of his lawful pleasure ; nor to hinder hiaa from advaa' 
cing his lawful profit But under a sense of our natural equal* 
ity, and of that mutual relation which connects us together as 
men, we are to carry on our private interests in consistency with 
what is requisite for general order and good. Render tribute to 
whom tribute is due / fear to whom fear ; Aonotir to whom hon- 
our. — Covet not what is thy brotliser's. Owe no man €tny thing, 
but to love one another. 

In the second pl^ce, the duty of living peaceably, not only 
prohibits all acts of open injustice, but requires ua carefiilly to 

avoid giving unnecessary provocation or offence to others. 

When we consider from what small beginnings discord often 
arises, and to what astonishing heights from such beginnings it 
will grow, we will see much cause to watch with CBte over oar 

* ViJe preceding Discounet on these virtuesr f Mattb< v. 9. 
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i^eords aAd actions, in oar intercourse with the world. It ought 
to be an object of attention so to behave, as never needlessly to 
exasperate the passions of others. In particular, we are to 
guanl against all improper liberties of speech, and contumelious 
reflections on persons and characters.— The man of peace is 
mild in his demeanour, and inoffensive in his discourse. He ap- 
pears to despise no man. He is not fond of contradicting and 
opposing, and is always averse to censure and to blame. He 
never erects himself into the character of a dictator in society. 
He never officiously seeks to intermeddle in the affairs of others, 
nor to pry into their secrets ; and avoids every occasion of dis- 
turbing the good-will which men appear to bear to one another. 

Opposite to this, stands the character of the man of un- 

peaceable and quarrelsome spirit; who, himself easily provoked. 
by every trifle, is continually offending and provoking others 
by the harshness of his behaviour. He is loud in his censures, 
positive in his opinions, and impatient of all contradiction. He 
is a a bumf body in (>iher men^s matters ; descants on their cha« 
racters, enquii*es into their conduct, and on the authority of his 
owD suspicions, assigns what motives he pleases to their actions. 
— ^Into the violence of party-spirit, he never fails to enter deeply ; 
and confidently ascribes &e worst principles to all who differ 
from him in opinion.— Such persons are the pests of society, and 
the troublers of all good order in human life. Let every man 
study to be quiet ^ says the Apostle, and to do his own business. 
— Who art thou thatjudgest afioiher man^s servant? To his 
man master he standeth orfalleth.^ 

In the third place, the study of peace requires, that on some 
occasions we scruple not to give up our own opinion, or even to 
depart from our strict right, fbr the sake of peace. — At the same 
4me, for preveAtiie^ mistakes on this subject, it is proper to 
observe, that a tatrtit submisdofl to violence and wrongs, is not 
required by religion. We ^re not to imagine, that tiie love of 
peace is only another name for cowardice ; or that it suppresses 
every proper exertion of a manly spirit. The expressions em- 

{)l0yed in the text, if it be possible as much as lietA in yoUy plain- 
y insinuate, that ihert are oases in which it may not be in our 
power to live peaceably unth all men. Every man is allowed to 
feel what is due to himself and his own character, and is entitled 
to support properly his own rights. In many cases the welfare 
of society requires 4)at the attacks of the violent be checked and 
resisted. — ^What belongs to a good and a wise man is, to look 
ibrward coolly to the effects that are likely to follow the rigo* 
rous prosecution of any private rights of his own. If these ap- 
year to be pregnant with mischiefs to the society with which he 



* 1 Tliea. iv. 11 Rom. xiv. ^. 
voi. rr. 4f9 
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is conaected, in a much greater propordoii than any advanta^ 
they can bring to himself, it then becomes his duty rather quiet- 
ly to suffer wroBg, than to kindle the flames of lasting discord. 
But how many are there, who, having once begun a claim, 
espoused a side, or engaged in a controversy, are determined to 
pursue it to the last, let the consequences be what they will ? 
False notions of honour are brought in to justify their passions. 
Pride will not allow them to yield, or to make the least conces- 
sion, when the true point of honour would have led to generous 
acknowledgements and condescension. They never make the first 
advances to returning reconciliation and peace. They are haugh- 
ty in their claims, and require great submission before they can 
be appeased. The lover of peace, on the oth^r hand, looks 

, upon men and manners in a milder and softer light He views 
them with a philosophic, or rather a christian eye. Conscious 
that he himself has been often in the wrong ; sensible that offence 
is frequently thought to be given, where n^ injury was intended ; 
knowing that all men are liable to be misl^ by false reports in- 
to unjust suspicions of their neighbours ; he can pass over many 
things without disturbance or emotion, which, in more combusti- 
ble tempers, would kindle a flame. In all public matters in which 
he is engaged, he will not be pertinaciously adhesive to every 
measure which he has once proposed, as if his honour were neces- 
sarily engaged to carry if through. If he see the paauons of men 
beginning to rise and swell, he will endeavour to allay the grow- 
ing storm. He will give up his favourite schemes, he will yield 
to an opponent, rather than become the cause of violent embroil- 
ments ; and, next to religion and a good conscience, the cause of 

. peace and union will be to him most sacred and dear. 

In the fourth place, our study of peace, i|i order to be effectual, 
must be of an extensive nature. .It must not be limited to those 
with whom by interest, by good ^nion, or by equality of staUon, 
we are connected. Live peaceably unth all mMf says die Apostl^ 
No man is to be contemned because he is mean, or to be treated 
with incivility because he is one in whom we have no coneenu 
Even to those whom we account bad men, the obligation of li^ 

, ing at peace extends. This is not inconsistent with that just ivs 
dignation which we ought to bear against their crimes. With- 
out entering into any close connection with them, without admit- 
4,ing them to be our friends and companions, it is certainly pos- 
sible to live amongst them in a peaceable manner. Human so* 
ciety is at present composed of a confused mixture of good and 
evil men ; and from our imperfect knowledge of characters, it is 
often not easy to distins^uish the one class of men from the other. 
We are comn»only prejudiced in favour of those who concur with 
us in our modes of thinking ; and are prone to look with an evil 
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eye on those who differ from us in sohjects 6f importance. But 
if all the supposed blemishes of those with whom we differ in 
opinioo ; if the. heretical doctrines which we ascribe to them, or 
the bad principles with which we charge them, were sufficient to 
justify the breach of peace, very little harmonious correspondence 
would remain among men. Appearances of religious zeal have 
been too often employed to cover the pride and ill-nature of tur- 
bulent persons. — ^The man of peace will bear with many whose 
opinions or practices he dbhkes, without an open and .violent rup- 
ture. He will consider it as his duty to gain upon them by 
mildness, and to reclaim them as far as he can from what is evil, 
by calm persuasion, rather than to attempt reforming them by 
acrimony and censure.— Neither indeed is it every man's office 
to set up for a reformer of the world. Every man, it is true, is 
bound to promote reformation by his personal example. But if 
he assume a superiority to which he has no title; and, with rude 
and indiscreet zeal, administer reproofs, and thrust himself for- 
ward into the concerns of others, he is likely to do much more 
hurt than good ; to break the pea6e of the world, without doing 
service to the cause of true religion. 

K it thus appears to be our duty to extend our study of peace 
Aroughout the wide sphere of all who are around us, it will natu- 
rally occur that there is a certain narrow sphere within 
which this study ought to be particularly cultivated ; towards all 
those, I mean, with whom Nature or Providence has joined us in 
elose union, whether by bonds of friendship, kindred, and relation, 
or by the nearer ties of domestic and family connection. There, 
it most highly concerns every one to put in practice all the parts 
of that peaceable and amicable behaviour which I before have de- 
scribed ; to guard against every occasion of provocation and of- 
fence ; to overlook accidental starts of ill-humour ; to put the most 
£iiVOurable interpretation on words and actions. The closer that 
men are brought together, they must unavoidably rub, at times, 
the more on one another. The most delicate attentions are re- 
quisite, of course, for preventing tempers being ruffled, and peace 
being broken, by those slight filings, from which none are ex- 
empt. It is within the circle of domestic life, that the character 
*of the man of peace will be particularly distinguished as amiable ; 
and where he will most comfortably enjoy the fruits of his hap- 
py disposition. 

Having now explained the precept in the text, and shown 
\irtiat is included in living peaceably with all men, I come next to 
suggest some considerations for recommending this peaceable dis- 
position. 

Let us recollect, in the first place, as a bond of union and 
peace, the natural relation which subsists among us all as men, 
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sprune from one Father, connected by one common nature, and 
by fellowship in the same common necessities and wants ; con- 
nected as Christians closer still, by acknowledgment of the same 
Lord, and participation of the same Divine hopes. Ought lesser 
difierences altogether to divide and estrange those from one an- 
other, whom such ancient and sacred bonds unite ? In all other 
cases the remembrance of kindred, or brotherhood, of a common 
parent and common family, tends to soften the harsher feelings, 
and often has influence, when feuds arise, to melt and overcome 
the heart Why should not a remembrance of the same kind 
have some effect with respect to the great brotherhood of man- 
kind ? ^Uow unnatural and shocking is it, if, on occasion of 

some angry expression or trifling affront, to which sudden pas- 
sion or mistaken report has given rise, a man shall deliberately 
go forth with the barbarious purpose of plunging his swcHnd into 
his brother's breast? What a reproach to reason and humanity, 
that a ridiculous idea of honour, dlerived from times of Gothic gross- 
ness and ignorance, should stain the annals of modern life with 
so many tragical scenes of horror ? 

Let the sentiment of our natural connection with each other as, 
men, dispose us the more to peace, fit>m a reflection on our com- 
mon failings, and the mutual allowances which those fidlings 
oblige us to make. A sense of equity should here arise, to prompt 
forb^rance and forgiveness. Were there any man who could 
say that he had never, in the course of his life, suffered himself 
to be transported by passion, or given just ground of offence to 
any one, such a man might have some plea for impatience, when 
he received from others unreasonable treatment But if no such 
perfectly unexceptionable characters are to be found, how unjust 
is it not to give to others those allowances which we, in our turn 

must claim from them ? ^To our own failings, we are always 

blind. Our pride and self-conceit render us quarrelsome and con- 
tentious, by nourishing a weak and childish sensibility to every 
fancied point of our own honour or interest, while they shut up 
all regaixl to the honour or interest of our brethren. From the 
high region of Imaginary self-estimation, let us descend to our 
own just and proper level. Let us calmly reflect on the place 
we hold in society, and on the justice that is due to others. From 
such reflections we will learn to be more humble in our claims, 
and more moderate in our pretensions ; and many of the causes 
of animosity and contention will die away. 

Lej us consider, in the next place, how trifling and inconsi- 
derable, for the most part, the causes are of contention and dis- 
cord among mankind, and how much they deserve to be over- 
looked by the wise and the good When we view the easremcas 
-with which contests are agitated in society, and look to the bit* 
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terdess aod wrath they so oft oocision, one would think that all 
vere at stake, and that there could be no life, no happiness on 
earth, unless to him who was victorious in the contest And 
yet, in how few instances has there been any just ground for 
this mighty/ ferment of spirits ?-^You have been slighted, per* 
bap«, by a superior; you have been ungratefully treated by a 
friend ; a rival has over-reached you by fraud, or overcome you 
by more powerful interest Amidst the bustle of life, amidst the 
interfering and crossing of various pursuits and interests, are 
not such incidents to be expected by every one ? Ought you not 
to have been prepared for encountering them without passion or 
violence, as evils belonging to the common lot of humanity ? As 
light bodies are shaken and torn by every breath of wind, while 
those that are solid resist the blast ; so it is only the little and 
mean mind that loses possession of itself on everv trifling pro- 
vocation ; while a great and firm spirit keeps its place, and rests 
on a basis of its own, unriiaken by the common disturbances of 

life. Of what small moment to your real happiness, are many 

of those injuries which draw forth your resentment? They may 
affect in some degree your worldly interests ; but can they af- 
fect your true honour as a man ! Can they deprive you of peace 
of conscience, of the satisfaction of having acted a right part, of 
the pleasing sense of being esteemed by men, and tixe hope of 
being rewarded by Grod, for your generosity and forgiveness ? — 
In the moments of eager contention all is magnified and distort- 
ed in its appearance. A false light is thrown on every object 
Nothing appears to be what it really is. But let the hour of 
violence pass over; let the course of time bring forward recol- 
lection and calmness, and you will wonder at your former vio- 
lence. Objects, which once were so formidable, will then have 
disappeared, A new scene has taken place ; and the grounds of 
fcM'mer contention will seem as dreams of the night, which have^ 
passed away. ^Act then now the part of a man, by antici- 
pating that period of coolness, which time will certainly bring. 
Vou will then cease to break the peace of society with your an- 
gry contentions. You will show that magnanimity which be- 
longs to those who depend not for their happiness merely on the 
occurrences of the world. He that is slow to anger y is better 
than the mighty; and he that rukth his spirit j than he that 
taketh a city.* 

Let us consider the different consequences of a contentious 
spirit, and of a peaceable disposition, with respect to our happi- 
ness and enjoyment The foundation of happliness must certain- 
ly be laid within our breasts. If one be pained and uneasy 

• Pror. xvi. 32. 
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there, external circumstances, how flourishing soever, avail him 
nothing : And what feelings are more uneasy and painful than 
the workings of sour and angry passions ? Great and manifold 
as the natural and unavoidabte distresses of our present state 
are, they are small in comparison 'Of the evils which men bring 
upon themselves, and bring upon one another, by variance and 
discord. I speak not now of public calamities, of faction and 
ambition raging through the world, and hostile armies laying 
waste the earth with desolation and bloodshed. Confining our 
views solely to private life, how miserably is all its comfort and 
order destroyed by those jealousies, feuds, and animosities, that 
90 often break the peace of families, tear asunder the bonds of 
friendship, and poison all that social intercourse which men were 
formed to entertain with one another? From a small chink, 
which some rude hand has opened, the bitter waters of strife 
easily flow. But of this we may be assured, that a full portion 
of their bitterness shall be tasted by him who has let them forth. 
Never was any man active in disquieting others, who did not at 
the same time disquiet himself. While 9ie tempest which he has 
raised may be bursting on his neighbour, he will be obliged to feel 
the hurricane raging in his own breast ; and from his restlessness, 
impatience, and eagerness, joined with anxious trepidations and 
fears, will often suffer more than all that he can inflict on his ad- 
versary. 

From such painfol sensations the man of peace is free. A 
mild, unruffled, self-possessing mind is a blessing more impor- 
tant to real felicity, than all that can be gained by the trium- 
phant issue of some violent contest Never was a truer mom 
pronounced by any mouth, than what was uttered by the wise 
man of old ; Better is a dinner qf herbs where love isy than a 
stalled oxy and hatred therewith,* With a scanty provision of 
the good things of this world, a wise man may be contented and 
happy ; but without peace, all the luxuries of the rich lose their 
relish. — ^While among the sons of strife, all is tempestuous and 
loud ; the smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, the mild ze- 

Ehyr, are the proper emblems of a gentle temper, and a pc^cea- 
le life. Nor is this merely a poetical allusion. The ordinaiy 
language of discourse, where the terms are so often employed of 
a storm of passion, a calm mind, a rough or a fiery temper, 
plainly show that all men are sensible of some analogy between 
a peaceable disposition, and those scenes of external nature that 
are universally agreeable and pleasant The condition of those 
who are living in unity with their brethren, is likened by the 
psalmist David to the diewo/Hermon; the dew that descended on 

• Prov. XV. ir. 
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the mountains of Zion^ where the Lord commanded the bles- 
sing ^ even life/or evermore.* 

While the man of this disposition is happy within himself, let 
it not be forgotten, that he is at the same time gaining on all 
around him. From the quarrelsome and rude, all men naturally 
recoil ; and except when necessity obliges them, avoid their in- 
tercourse. But the lover of peace conciliates general good-will, 
and is both respected and beloved. Though no absolute secu- 
rity can be devised against the malice and injustice of the world, 
yet, for the most part, it will be found that there is no more ef- 
fectual guard against violence, no surer road to a safe enjoy- 
^ ment of life, than an established character for bepignity and re- 
gard to peace. The man of this character, if unjustly attacked, 
will have many to defend him and take his part In his pros- 
perity he will be unenvied, and his misfortunes will be alleviated 
by general sympathy. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how strongly the precept 
in the text is enforced by the most sacred religious obligations. 
You all know what a high place charity, under all its forms of 
meekness, forbearance, and forgiveness, possesses in the Chris- 
tian system. To bring authorities in support of this, were to 
recite a great part of the New Testament before you. The God 
whom we worship, is known by the title of tht God of peace, — 
That evil spirit who is opposite to him, is described with all the 
characters which express malignity ; the enemy ^ theaccuserf /^ 
liaTy the destroyer. When Christ came into the world as our Sa- 
viour, he is styled the Prince of Peace. The blessings which 
were proclaimed at his birth were^ peace upon earthy and good- 
will towards men. The whole of his life was one continued ex- 
emplification of all the virtues that characterise the meek, the 
peaceable and forgiving spirit Never was any one's temper tried 
by so many and so great provocations ; never did any one retain 
under these provocations such a calm and unruffled tenor of mind ; 
insomuch that the Apostle Paul, on an occasion of earnest in- 
i treaty to the Corinthians, beseeches them by the meekness, and 
gentleness of Christ, as the most noted and well-known parts of 
his character.t What can be said higher of any virtue than that 
it is the quality, under the denomination of which the Son of God 
chose to be known when he dwelt on earth ? Let us add, that it 
is also the distinguishing character of God's own spirit. The- 
Holy Ghost is called the Spirit of peace. Meekness, gent lenesSf 
and long'Siiffering^ are expressly denominated his fruits ; and 
on a certain memorable occasion, his appearance was marked 
with signals that express the mild and quiet spirit as distinguish- 

* Psalm cixxiii. 3. f 3 CorlndL z. 1. 
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guished from tiolence. When Elijah the great prophet was call- 
ed to go forth and stand before the Lord, behold^ a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains^ but the Lord was not in the 
wind ; and qfter the wind an earthquakey but the Lard was 
not in the earthquake ; and after the earthquake afire, but 
the Lord was not in the fire. Jifter thaty there came forth a 
still small voice. When El^ah heard it, he knew the symbol 
of God's spirit ; he wrapped his face in his mantle^ and wcnr- 
ahipped.* 

After so many testimonies given by the sacred writings to 
the high importance of a meek and peaceable spirit, what shall we 
think of those, who in their system of religion, make slight ac- 
count of this virtue ; who are ready to quarrel with others on the 
most trifling occasions; who are continually disquieting their 
families by peevishness and ill huniour ; and by malignant reports, 
raising dissension among friends and neighbours ? Can any claims 
to sound belief, or any supposed attainments of grace, supply the 
defect of so cardinal a virtue as charity and love ? — ^Let such per- 
sons particularly bethink themselves how little the spirit which 
they possess, fits them for the kingdom of heaven, or rather how 
far it removes them from the just hope of ever entering into it. 
Hell is the proper region of enmity and strife. There dwell un- 
peaceable and fiery spirits, in the midst of mutual hatred, wrath 
and tumult. But the kingtlom of heaven is the kingdom of peace. 
There, charity never faueth. There, reigneth the God of love ; 
and, in his presence, all the blessed inhabitants are of one heart 
and one soul. No string can ever be heard to jar in that celes- 
tial harmony : and therefore the contentious and violent are, both 
by their own nature and by Grod's decree, for ever excluded from 
the heavenly society. — As the best preparation for those blessed 
mansions, let Ub ever keep in view that direction given by an 
Apostle, Fbllow peace with all men j and hoUfiesSj without which 
rw rmin shall see the LordA To the cultivation of amity and 
peace in all our social intercourse^ let us join holiness ; that is, 
piety, and active virtue ; and thus we shall pass our days, com-- 
fortably and honourably on earth, and at the conclusion of our 
days, be admitted to dwell among saints and angels, and to see 
the Lord. 

* 1 Kings, lis. 12, 12, 13. f tleb. xii. U, 
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SERMON LXXXVtt 

Os RELIGIOUS JOT, AS GIVING STRENGTH AND SUPPORT TO 

VIRTUE. 



•-"^'^Thejoyoftht Lord is your strength. — ^Nehemiah, viiL 10, 



NEHEMIAH, the governor of Jerusalem, having assem- 
bled the people of Israel immediately after their return from the 
captivity of Babylon, made the book of the law be brought forth 
and read before them. On hearing the words of ithe book of the 
law, we are informed that all tiepeopie wept ; humbled and cast 
down by the sense of their present weak and forlorn condition, 
compared with the flourishing state of their ancestors. Nehe- 
miah sought to raisls their spirits from this dejection ; and exhorts 
them to prepare themselves for serving the Grod of their fathers 
with a cheerful mind, ybr, says he, the joy of the Lord is your 
strength. 

Abstracted from the occasion on which the words were spoken, 
they contain an important truth, which I now purpose to illus- 
trate ; that to the nature of true religion there belongs an in- 
ward ioy, which animates, strengthens, and supports virtue. 
The illustration of this position will require that I should show 
in the first place, that in the practice of religious duties there is 
found an inward ioy, here styled ihejoy qfthe Lord ; and in the 
next place, that this joy is justly denominated the strength of the 
righteous. 

I. Jot is a word of various signification. By men of the 
world, it is often used to express mose flashes of mirth which 
arisei firom irregular indulgencies of social pleasure ; and of 
which it \9 said by the wise man, that in such laughter the heart 
is sorroufulj and the end qf that mirth is heamnessJ* It will bo 
easily understood that the^oy here mentioned partakes of oolh* 
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ing a-kia to this ; but signifies a tranquil and placid joy, an in- 
waixl complacency and satisfaction, accompanying the practice 
of virtue, and the discharge of every part of our duty. A joy of 
this kind is what we assert to belong to every part of religion ; 
to characterise religion wherever it is ^nuine, and to be es- 
sential to its nature. In order to ascertain this, let us consider 
the disposition of a good man with respect to God ; with respect 
to his neighbours ; and with respect to the government of his 
own mind. 

When we consider in what manner religion requires that a 
good man should stand affected towards God, it will presently 
appear that rational enlightened piety opens such views of him 
as must communicate joy. It presents him, not as an awful 
unknown Sovereign, but as the Father of the universe, the Lo- 
ver and Protector of righteousness, under whose government all 
the interests of the virtuous are safe. With delight the good 
man traces the Creator throughout all his works, and beholds 
them every where reflecting some image of his Supreme perfec- 
tion. In the morning dawn, the noontide glory, and the even- 
ing shade ; in the fields, the mountains, and the flood, where 
worldly men behold nothing but a dead, uninteresting scene; 
every object is enlivened and animated to him by the presence 
of God. Amidst that Divine presence he dwells with reverence, 
but without terror. Conscious of the uprightness of his own 
intentions, and of the fidelity of his heart to God, he considers 
himself, by night and by day, as under the protection of an in- 
visible guardian. He lifts ijtp his eyes to the hills from whence 
Cometh his aid ; and commits himself without distrust to the Kee- 
per qf Israel f who netxer slumbers nor sleqjs. He listens to the 
gracioQs promises of his word. W^ith comfort he receives the 
declarations of his mercy to mankind, through a great Redee- 
mer ; in virtue of whose atonement provision is made for pardon 
to human infirmities, and for our reception itk the end into a 
happier world. All the various devotional exercises of faith and 
trust in Grod, all the cordial elusions of love and gratitude to 
this Supreme Benefactor in the acts of prayer and praise, afford 
scope to those emotions of the heart, which are of the most plea- 
sing kind ; and which diffuse a gentle and softening tenderness 
over the affections. In a word, a truly pious man, who has al- 
ways before him an object so sublime and interesting as this 
great Father of the universe, on whom his thoughts can dwell 
with satisfaction, may be truly said to partake highly in thajoy 
of the Lord. 

But it may here be objected, are there no mortifications and 
griefe that particularly belong to piety ? What shall we say to 
the tear of repentance, and to that humiliation of confession and 
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remorse, which may, at times, be incumbent on the most pious, 
in this state of human infirmity ? — ^To this I reply, first, that 
although there may be seasons of grief and dejection in a course of 
piety, yet this is not inconsistent with the joy of the Lord, being 
on the whole, the predominant character of a good man's state \ 
as it is impossible that, during this life, perpetual brightness can 
remain in any quarter, without some dart cloud/ But I must 
observe next, that even the penitential sorrows and relentings of 
a pious heart, are not without their own satisfactions. A certain 
degree of pleasure is mingled with the tears which the returning 
oflfender sheds, m the hours of compunction ; the ingenuous con- 
trition that he feels, relieves his heart, at the same time that it 
gives it pain. If we attend to the workings of human nature on 
other occasions we shall find that it is no unusual thing for a se- 
cret mysterious pleasure to be mixed with painful feelings. This 
we all know to be the case in those exercises of pity and commis- 
eration to -which w^ are led by sympathy with the afflicted. 
We grieve and are pained for their distress ; yet we choose to 
indulge that grief ; satisfaction is felt in the indulgence ; and we 
are unwillingly separated from the object which has occasioned 
this painful, but tender sympathy. A mixture somewhat simi- 
lar, of pleasure and pain, takes place in the sentiments of pene- 
tential sorrow, which good men sometimes feel. In the midst 
of their distress, they are soothed by an internal consciousness, 
that they are afiected as it becomes them to be ; that they feel 
as they ought to feel ; and they are gradually relieved by the hope 
rising in their breast of finding mercy and acceptance with their 
Creator ^nd Redeemer. Where the mind is properly instructed 
in religion, it will not long be left in a state of overwhelming de- 
jection, but will return to tranquillity, and repossess again the^ciy 
oftfie LortL 

When we consider, next, the disposition of a good man to- 
wards his fellow-creatures, we shall find here the joy of the Lord 
exerting its influence fully. That mild and benevolent temoer 
to which he is formed by virtue and piety ; a temper that is free 
from envious and malignant passions, and that can look with the 
eye of candour and humanity on surrounding characters, is a 
constant spring of cheerfulness and serenity. Indeed if there be 
joy at all in human life, it is, j)erhaps, in this state of the mind 
that it is most sensibly felt, and felt with the least check or allay. 
It is truly said, to the wicked there is no peace. In proportion as 
any one of the bad passions predominates m the breast, it never 
fails, in. the same proportion, to corrode the heart, and to shed 
over all the comforts of life a poisonous and baneful influence. 
W-hereas all those exercises of friendship, compassion, and ge- 
nerosity, which are essential to the disposition of a virtuous man, 
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are to him lively eDJoyments of pleasure in themselves, and in- 
crease the satisfaction which he tastes in all the other innocent 
pleasures of life. He knows that he enjoys them along with the 
good-will and the blessings of all to whom he has studied to do 
good. When he can cheer the dejected or gladden the sorrow- 
ful, he is cheered and gladdened himself. If his circumstances 
allow him not do all the good he wishes to have done, yet in 
the consciousness of good intentions there is always an inward 
satisfaction ; and in those lesser offices of kindness and humanity 
which are with in the sphere of every man to perform, he enjoys 
innumerable occasions of being pleased and happy. 

With respect to that part of religion which consists in the 
government of a man's own mind, of his passions and desires. 
It may be thought that much joy is not to be expected. For 
there religion appears to lay on a severe and restrainii^ band. 
Strict temperance and self-denial are often requisite ; and much 
is on some occasions abridged, of what is apt to be reckoned the 
full and free enjoyment of life. Yet, here also it will be fi>und, 
that the jot/ of the Lord takes place. To a person just reclaimed 
from the excesses of sensual indulgence, the restraints imposed 
by virtue will, at first, appear uncooth and mortifying. But let 
him begin to be accustomed to a regular life, and his taste will 
soon be rectified, and his feelings will change. In purity, tem- 
perance, and self-government, there is found a satisfaction in 
the mind, similar to what results from the enjoyment of perfect 
health in the body. A man is then conscious that all is sound 
within. There is nothing that knaws his spirit ; that makes him 
ashamed of himself; or discomposes his calm and orderly enjoy- 
ment of life. His conscience testifies that he is acting honoura- 
bly. He enjoys the satisfaction of being master of himself. He 
feels that no man can accuse him of d^rading his character by 
base pleasures or low pursuits ; and knows that he will be honour- 
ed and esteemed by those whose honour and esteem he would 
most desire ; all which are sensations most pleasing and gratify- 
ing to every human heart 

From this slight sketch it plainly appears that there is an in- 
ward satisfaction, justly termed the joy of the Lordy which runs 
through all the parts of religion. This is a very difierent view 
of religion from what is entertained by those who consider it as 
a state of perpetual penance ; to which its votaries unwillingly 
submit, merely from the dread of punishment in hell; and who 
bargain for the rewards of another world, by a renunciation of 
all that is agreeable or comfortable to man in this world. Such 
conceptions of religion are contradicted by the experience of ev- 
ery truly virtuous man, and are directly opposite to the viewca 
of religion given us in the word of God ; wherein its. ways are 
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term^ tD€tj/s qf pleasantness and paths of peace; and where we 
are assured that in the keqfntig of Ood^s commands^ there is an 
immediate great reward. 

But what it coDcems us at present to remark is, that some ex* 
perience of this joj^ of the Loftd which 1 have described, enters 
as an essential part into the character of every good man. In 
proportion to the degree of his goodness, to his improvement 
and progress in virtue, will be the degree of his participation in 
the pleasure and joy of religion. But wherever such pleasure 
is entirely unknown ; wherever there is no satisfaction and de- 
light in the dischai^ of virtuous duties, there we are obliged to 

conclude, that religion does not subsist in its genuine state. ^ 

It is either a sanctimonious shew merely ; a forced appearance 
of piety and virtue, tinctured, perhaps, with some deep shacies 
of superstition ; or at best, it is religion in its most weak and im- 
perfect state. It is.deficient in the regeneration of the heart. The 
man himself is in a divided and hovering state, between two op- 
posite principles of action ; partly aff^ting to be obedient to God^s 
commands, and partly a slave to the world. The truth and im- 
portance of this observation will more fully appear, when we pro^ 
ceed to what was proposed for the 

Ild Head of discourse — ^to show in what respects the joy of 
the Lord is justly said to be /Ae strength of the righteous. 

In the first place, it is the animating principle of virtue ; it 
supports its influence, and assists it in becoming both perseve- 
ring and progressive. Experience may teach us that few un- 
dertakings are lasting or successful, which are accompanied with 
no pleasure. If a man's religion be considered merely as a task 
prescribed to him, which he feels burdensome and oppressive, it 
is not likely that he will long constrain himself to act against 
the bent of inclination. It is not until he feels somewhat within 
him which attracts him to his duty, that he can be expected to 
be constant and zealous in the performance of it Was it ever 
found that a person, advanced for in any art or study, whether 
of the liberal or mechanical kind, in which he had no pleasure, 
to which he had no heart, but which, from motives merely of 
interest or fear, he was compelled to undertake ? Is it then to 
be thought that religion will prove the only exception to what 
holds so generally, and will continue an actuating principle of 
conduct, whether ,we love it for his own sake, or not ? It is tru^, 
that a sense of duty may sometimes exercise its authority, though 
there be no sensations of pleasure to assist it Belief of those 
religious principles in which we were educated, and drc^ad of 
future punishment, will, in cases where no strong temptation 
assails us, restrain from the commission of atrocious crimes, and 
produce some decent r^ularity of external conduct But on 
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occamoDS when inclination or interest prompt to some trans- 
gression of virtue, which safety or secrecy enoourages, and which 
the example of the world seems to countenance ; when the pre- 
sent advantage or pleasure appears to he all on one side, and no 
satisfaction arises to counterbalance it on the other ; is it to be 
thought that conscience will then stand its ground, with one who 
never was attached to virtue on its own amount, and never ex- 
perienced any joy in following its dictates ? ^But these are the 

occasions when the joy of the Lord proves the strength of tU 
righteous man. Accustomed to take pleasure in doing his duty ; 
accustomed to look up to God with delight and complacency, 
and to feel himself happy in all the offices of kindness and hu- 
manity to men around him ; accustomed to rejoice in a clear 
conscience, in a pure heart, and the hope of heavenly bliss ; he 
cannot think of parting with such satisfactions for the sake of 
any worldly bribe. There is something within his heart, that 
pleads for religion and virtue. He has seen their beauty ; he 
has tasted their sweetness; and having such pleasures within 
himself, to oppose to all the pleasures of sin, he is enabled to 
maintain his integrity inviolate ; or if in any d^ree ho has de- 
viated from it, speedy remorse is awakened, and he cannot be 

satisfied with himself till he returns back to the right path. 

Thus, through the joy of the Lordy religion becomes in him the 
spirit of love, and power^ and qf a sound mind.* Itisthej9fa^ 
of Oodf which passeth understandings keeping his mind and 
heart.i It is the path qf the just which is as the light, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

In the next place, the joy of the Lord is the strength of the 
righteous, as it is their great support under the discouragements 
and trials of life. In the days df their ease and prosperity, it 
guards them, as has been shown, against the temptations of vice ; 
and in the general tenour of conduct, attaches them to the side of 
virtue, and when the evil days come, wherein they shall have 
no pleasure from the world, it supplies them with pleasures of 
another kind, to preserve them from improper despondency, or 
from entering into evil discourses for the sake of relief. — ^A gix)d 
man's friends may fbrsake him ; or may die, and leave him to 
mourn. His fortune may fail, or his health decay. Calumny 
and reproach may unjustly attack his character. In circum- 
stances of this kind, where worldly men become peevish, disspi- 
rited and fretful, he who is acquainted with the pleasures of religion 
and virtue, can possess himself calm and undisturbed. He has 
resources within unknown to the worid, whence light arises to 
him in darkness. From the gloom or torbulence of external 

* 2 Tim. i. 7. t Pl»Uipp« iv. T. 
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evils, he can retreat to the enjoyment of his own mind. In the 
exercises of devotion, his. heart is elevated, and the cares of the 
worid are forgotten. In his regular discharge of all the social 
duties of life, he finds cheerfulness and pleasure. Hence his 
temper is not soured. He accuses neither (xod nor man for the 
unavoidable misfortunes of life. He submits with patience to 
the common lot ; looking forward with good hope to better days ; 
retaining always honourable thoughts of God's providence, and 
sentiments of candour towards men. — In this manner, his expe- 
rience of the joy of the Lord becomes his strength ; as infusmg 
into his mind a principle of firmness and stability, and enabling 
him^ in every situation of fortune, to continue the same. 

Frx)m the view which we have now taken of the subject, it 
must clearly appear, that to every one who wishes to possess 
the spirit, and to support the character of genuine goodness and 
virtue, it is an object most desirable and important, to acquire a 
prevailing relish for the pleasures of religion. As this is a most 
important object, so also it is an attainable one by every man 
whose intentions are sincerely upright. For let it be remem- 
bered, that the^'oy of the Lord^ which I have described as the 
strength of the righteouSy is not to be understood as a priviledge 
belonging only to saints of the highest order, who can assuredly 
trust to their being the chosen of God. It is not to be under- 
stood of hijerh raptures, and transports of religious fervour. It is 
not even confined to the sole pleasures or intercourse with God 
in devotion ; though assuredly these constitute one great part of 
ihejoy of the Lordy and are auxiliary to its exercises on every 
other occasion. The^'cy of the Lord is to be understood- of that 
joy, which accompanies the whole of religious and virtuous prac- 
tice ; that satisfaction which a good man feels in the discharge 
of his duty, which accompanies the performance of all the offices 
which belong to the station of life in whiph he is placed ; whe- 
ther these be of a public nature or private ; social or domestic, 
or relating particularly to the exercises of religious worship and 
devotion. 

To attain this spirit, of considering the discharge of our duty as 
our pleasure and happiness, is certainly not incompatible with 
our present state of infirmity. It is no more than what good 
men have often attained, and have testified of it; that their der 
light tvas in the law of God ; that his statutes U)ere sweet to 
their taste: that they had taken them as an heritage for ever, 
for they were the refoicing of their hearts I delight to do thy 
willy Oh my God ; thy law is unthin my A^ar/.*— According to 
the proficiency which men have made in virtue, will be the de- 
Psalm, x1. 8. cxis. ill. 
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pee of satisCaiction which they receive irom the performance of 
it ; but where no pleasures or satisfaations of this kind are known^ 
men have much ground to distrust their pretensions to godlioess 
or Christianity. 

It is tlierefore of high importance, that all proper means be 
employed to form our internal taste to a proper relish for this 
joy of the Lord. For it is not to be dissembled, that much is 
against us in our endeai^ours to have our disposition formed for 
relishing virtuous pleasures. We breathe in this world a sort of 
vitiated air, very unfriendly to the health and soundness of all 
our moral feelings^ From our earliest youth we are bred up in 
admiration of the external advantages of fortune ; and are accus- 
tomed to hear them extolled as the only real and substantial goods. 
We must therefore begin by studying to correct these false ideas, 
and persuading ourselves that there are other things besides riches, 
honours and sensual pleasures, that are good for man ; that there 
are joys of a spiritual and intellectiud nature, which directly af- 
feet the mind and heart, and which confer a satisfaction bodi 
more refined and more lasting than any worldly circumstances 
ean confer. In order to have a fair trial of the value and efieet 
of those spiritual enjoyments, we must forbear polluting ou^ 
selves with gross and guilty pleasures ; we must even refrain from 
indulging worldly pleasures that appear mnocent, in a profuse 
and intemperate degree, lest they sensualise and debase our feel- 
ings. By preserving a wise and manly temperance in lower 
pleasures and pursuits, we will then allow those of a higher kind 
to occupy their proper place ; and shall be in a situation fairly t* 
compare the pure sensations of pleasure which arise from the 
consciousness of discharging our duty, with the transient and tur* 
bid gratifications of sin and the world. To such endeavours of 
our own, for rectifying and improving our taste of pleasure, let 
us join frequent and fervent prayer to God, that he may enlighten 
and reform our hearts ; and by his spirit communicate that joy to 
our souls; which descends from him, and which he has annexed 
to every part of religion and virtue as the strength qf the 
righteous. 
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On the folly of the wisdom of the world. 



The toisdam of this world is foolishness tmth God. 
1 Corinth, iii. 19. 



THE judgment which we form of ourselves, oflen di£fers 
widely from fiiat which is formed of us by God, whose judgment 
alone is always oonformable to the truth. In our opinion of the 
abilities which we imagine ourselves to possess, there is always 
much self-flattery ; and in the happiness which we expect to en- 
joy in this world, there is always much deceit. As there is a 
worldly happiness, which God perceives to be no other than 
concealed misery ; as there is a worldly honour, which in his es- 
timation is reiM^ached ; so, as the text informs us, there is a wis- 
dom €if the world, which is foolishness with God. Assuredly 
there is nothing in which it imports us more that our judgment 
should a^cree with the truth than in what relates to wisdom. It is 
the qualification upon which every man is inclined to value him- 
self more than on any other. They who can with patience suffer 
imputations on other parts of their character, are ready to lose 
their temper, and to feel sore and hurt when they are attacked 
for deficiency in prudence and judgment Wisdom is justly con- 
sidered as die guide of conduct If any capital errors shaQ 
take place respecting it ; if one shall mistake that tor wisdom^ 
which at bottom is mere folly ; such a mistake will pervert the 
first principles of conduct, and be perpetually misleading a man 

through the whole of life. As the text plainly intimates that 

this mistake does often take place in the world, and as it mate* 
rially concerns us all to be on our guard against so great a 
danger, I shall endeavour to shew, first, what the nature and 
spirit of that wisdom of the world is, which is here condemned 
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and next, in what sense and on what account it is styled ybo&A- 
ness with God. 

I. LtT us consider the nature of that wisdom which is repro- 
bated in the text as foolishness with God. It is styled the wis- 
dom of this world; t at is, the wisdom which is most current and 
most prized in this world ; the wisdom which particularly dis* 
tinguishes the character of those who are commonly known by 
the name of men of the tvorld. Its first and most noted distinc- 
tion is, that its pursuits are confined entirely to the temporal ad- 
vantages of the world. Spiritual blessings, or moral improve- 
ments, the man of this spirit rejects as a sort of airy unsubstan- 
tial enjoyments, which he leaves to the speculative and the sim- 
ple ; attaching himself wholly to what he reckons the only solid 
goods, the possession of riches and influence, of reputation and 
power, together with all the conveniences and pleasures which 
opulent rank or station can procure. 

In pursuit of these favourite ends, he is not in the least scru- 
pulous as to his choice of means. If he prefer those which are 
the fairest, it is not because they are fair, but because they seem 
to him most likely to prove successful. He is sensible that it is 
for his interest to preserve decorums and to stand well in the 
public opinion. Hence he is seldom an open profligate man, or 
marked by any glaring enormities of conduct In this respect, 
his character differs from that of those who are commonly call- 
ed men of pleasure. Them he considers as a thoughtless, giddy 
herd, who are the victims of passion and momentary impulse. 
The thorough-bred man of the world is more steady and regular 
in his pursuits. He is for the most part, composed in his man- 
ners, and decent in his vices. He will often find it expedient to 
be esteemed by the world as worthy and good. But to be thought 
good, answers his purpose much better than subjecting himself 
to become really such ; and what he can conceal from the world, 

he conceives to be the same as if he had never been. ^Let me 

here remark in passing, that the character which I am now de- 
scribing, is one less likely to be reclaimed and reformed, than 
that of those whom I mentioned above as the men of pleasure. 
With them, vice breaks forth in occasional fits and starts ; with 
the other it grows up into a hardened and confirmed principle. 
In the midst of the gross irregularities of pleasure, circumstances 
often force remorse on the sinner^s mind. Moments of compunc- 
tion arise, which may be succeeded by conviction and reforma- 
tion. But the cool and temperate plan of iniquity, on which the 
man of worldly wisdom proceeds, allows the voice of conscience 
to be longer silent. The alarm which it gives, is not so loud 
and violent as to awaken him at once from his evil courses, and 
instantly to prepare him for a better mind. 
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The man of the world is always a man of selfish and con- 
tracted disposition. Friends, country, duty, honour, all disap- 
pear from his view, when his own interest is in question. He i^ 
of a hard heart ; he chooses indeed to be so, lest at any time the 
unguarded effusions ^f kind affections should carry him beyond 
the line of worldly wisdom. The more thoroughly that the spirit 
of the world has taken possession of him, the cii*cle of his affec- 
tions becomes always the narrower. His family will perhaps 
find place, as connected with his own importance, and with his 
plans either of power or wealth ; but all beyond that circle are 
'excluded from any particular regard. It is hb great principle 
never to embark seriously in any undertaking from which he 
foresees no benefit likely to redound to himself. Public spirit 
he considers either as a mere chimera created by the simple, or 
a pretence employed by the artful for their own purpose. Judg- 
ing of the rest of the world by what he feels within himself, he 
proceeds on the supposition that all men are carrying on inte- 
rested designs of their own, and of course is ever on his guard 
against them. Hence to the cordialities of friendship he is an 
entire stranger ; too much wrapt up in himself, indeed, to be a 
friend to any one, and if his prudence restrain him from being 
an open and violent enemy, yet he is always an unforgiving one. 

Candour, openness, and simplicity of manners, are ridiculed by 
the man of this description, as implying mere ignorance of the 
world. Art and address are the qualities on which he values 
himself. For the most part, he would choose to supplant a rival 
by intrigue, rather than to overcome him by fair opposition. In- 
deed, what men call policy and knowledge of the world, is com- 
monly no other thing than dissimulation and sincerity. The 
world is a great school, where deceit in all its forms is one of 
tHe lessons that is first learned, and most eagerly caught by such 
as aspire to be proficients in worldly wisdom. A man of the 
world, in short, is one, who, upon any call of interest, flatters 
and deceives you ; who can smile in your face, while he is con- 
triving plans for your ruin ; who, upon no occasion thinks of 
what is right, or fit, or honourable ; but only of what is expedient 
and useful to himself. 

I HAVE dwelt the more fully on the delineation of this charac- 
ter, that each of us might learn whether there be any feature in 
it that applies to himself; as it is a character too frequently met 
with in the world, and not always so severely reprobated as it 
ought to be. Let me now ask, whether such a character as I 
have described be in any respect an amiable one ? Is the man 
of the world, polished, and plausible, and courtly, as in his be- 
haviour he may be, one whom you would choose for a companion 
and bosom fi*iend ? Would you wish him for a son, a brother^ or 
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a husband ? Would you reckon yourself safe in confiding; your 
interests to him, or entrusting him with your secrets? Nay, let 
me ask, if he be one whom in your hearts you respect and ho- 
nour ? His shrewdness and abilities you may perhaps admire ; 
stand in awe of him you may ; and, for the sake of advantage, 
may wish him to be on your side. But could you honour him as 
a parent, or venerate him as a magistrate ; or would you wish 
to live under him as a sovereign ? Of what real value then, let 
me ask, is that boasted wisdom of the world, which, can neither 
conciliate love, nor produce trust, nor command inward respect ? 
— At the same time, I admit that the man of the world may be a 
man of very considerable abilities. He may display talents of 
many different sorb>. Besides art and sagacity, he may possess 
genius and learning ; he may be distinguished for eloquence in 
supporting his own cause ; he may have valour and counge to 
defend himself against his enemies. — But observe, I entreat you, 
a consequence that follows. You see in this instance, that the most 
distinguished human abilities, when they are separated fit)m vir- 
tue and moral worth, lose their chief eminence and lustre, and 
are deprived of all valuable eflScacy. They dwindle into de^- 
cable talents, which have no power to command the hearts, nor 
to ensure the respect and honour of mankind. Let it be carefully 
observed, and always remembered, that integrity, probity, and 
moral worth, are essentially requisite to give the stamp of real 
excellence to any powers or abilities which the human mind can 

possess.- Having now considered the nature and effect of 

worldly wisdom with respect to men, let us inquire, 

H. How it stands with respect to God. It is said in the text, 
to he foolishness with God, It is so in three respects : It is con- 
temptible in God's sight ; it is baffled in its attempts by God ; or, 
when its attempts are successful, they are allowed to produce no- 
thing but disappointment and vanity. 

First, it is contemptible in God's sight. Pleased and satis- 
fied as the wise man of the world may be with himself, and ho- 
noured as he may fancy himself to be by the multitude, let him 
be mortified with reflecting that, in the eye of him who is the 
Supreme Judge of all worth, his character is mean and wretched. 
That which God declares himself to love and honour, b truth in 
the inward parts : the fair, sincere, and candid mind. He who 
walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness y is the person who 
shall abide in his tabernacle^ and dwell in his holy hilL When our 
blessed Lord designed to mark one of his followers with peculiar 
distinction and honour, he said of him. Behold an Israelite indeed^ 
in whom there is no guile ;* a character so direcfly the reverse of 

• John, i. 47. 
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worldly wisdom, that from this circumstance alone you may judge 
in what rank that wisdom stood with him. 

But it is not only from the declarations of the Scripture, hut 
from the whole course of Providence, that we learn the contempt 
in which God holds the wisdom of the world. Who were they 
on whom he conferred the highest marks of distinction which 
ever honoured mankind ; whom he singled out to be the compa- 
nions of Christ, the workers of miracles, the publishers of ever- 
lasting happiness to mankind? Were they the wise men of the 
world, the refined and the political, who were employed as the 
instruments of God on this great occasion ? No : he chose a few 
plain, simple, undesigning men, in order to make foolish the tm- 
€U)m of the world y and by their means to overthrow the establish- 
ments of the artful, the learned, and the mighty. — ^To this day, 
God in the course of his Providence bestows those external ad- 
vantages which the men of the world so earnestly pursue, with 
apparent disregard of worldly wisdom. He allows no fixed nor 
regular connection to subsist between an artful, political conduct, 
and riches, reputation, or honours ; he allows them not this mark 
of value ; he does not always give the race to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding; but, on 
the contrary, scatters the advantages of fortune with a promis- 
cuous hand ; and often allows them to be attained by the vilest 
and lowest of men, who neither by worldly wisdom, nor any 
other talent whatever, had the smallest title to deserve them.— 
Jud^ then, ye wise men of this world, whether your characters 
and pursuits be not most contemptible in God's sight, when you 
behold those spiritual blessings which he esteems, withheld from 
you, and bestowed only on the good and the pious ; and those 
worldly blessings which you covet, when at any time they are 
allowed to you, yet allowed only as a portion in common to you 
with the refuse of mankind, with many characters so infamous 
that you yourselves despise them ? 

In the ^econ£^ place, the wisdom of the world \t foolishness with 
Godj because it is ba£9ed by him. Some triumphs he has occa- 
sionally allowed it to gain, in order to carry on some special 
purpose that his Providence had in view. Hence a splendid 
conqueror, or a successful conspirator, dazzle at times the pub- 
lic eye, and attract imitators of their characters and exploits. 
But, if you extensively consult historical annals, and much 
more, if you will attentively consider what is known to happen 
in private life, you will find the examples to be few and rare, of 
wicked, unprincipled men attaining fully the accomplishment of 

their crafty designs. It is true that the justice of Heaven is 

not, in the present state, fully manifested, by rendering to every 
man according to his deeds. But I believe it will be found by 
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tttentive observers, that there are two cases in which, perhaps 
more than in any other, the Divine government has, throughout 
all ages, rendered itself apparent and sensible to men. These 
are, humbling the high imaginations of the proud, and taking 
the wise in their own craftiness. By many signal instances of 
the intervention of Providence in both these cases, Grod hath 
deeply marked the traces of an awful government, even in this 
introductory state ; and forced a reverence of his justice upon 
the minds of men. As he will not permit any greatness to lift 
itself up against his power, so neither will he permit any art to 
prevail against his counsels. While the crafty project many a 
distant plan, and wind their way most warily and cunningly, as 
they think, to success ; how oflin does the Almighty, by means 
of some slight and seemly contingent event, stop the wheel at 
once from farther motion, and leave them to the bitterness of 
humbling disappointment ? He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laits^h ; the Lord shall have them in derision. 7%en, it is im- 
mei!i«itely added, shall he speak to them in wrath^ and vex them 
in sore displeasure* The edifice of crooked policy which they 
had erected against his decree, was an etlifice of dust : no sooner 
does he blow upon it with the breath of his mouth, than it falls to 
the jrround. The uncked are snared in their own devices. They 
are caught in the pit which their hands had digged. This is the 
purpose that is proposed upon the whole earth ; and this is the 
hand that is stretched out upi>n all tuitions .'t 

In the third phcej the wisdom of the world is foolishness with 
God ; because, though it should be allowed by Providence to run 
without disturban^, its fullest career, and to compass success- 
fully whatever it had projected, yet it can produce nothing in the 
issue, worthy of the pursuit of a ti'uly wise man. It is a wisdom 
which overreaches and counteracts itself; and instead of ex- 
pected happiness, ends in misery. ^If the existence of another 

world be admitted, can he be accounted wise, who frames his 
conduct solely with a view to this world, and beyond it has no- 
thing to look for but punishment ? Is he a wise man, who ex- 
changes that which is eternal, for that which is temporary ; and 
though it were to gain the whole world, exposes himself to lose 

his own soul ? ^But laying another world out of the question, 

taking things on the footing of this life only, still it can be clear- 
ly" shown, that the crooked wisdom of the world is no better thaa 
foolishness. For what is the amount of all that this wise man 
hath gained, or can gain, after all the toil he has undergone, and 
all the sacrifices he has made, in order to attain success ? He 
has supplanted a rival ; he has defeated an enemy } he has ob- 

• Psalm, ii. 4, 5. f ^^9\i xiv. 26. 
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tained, perhaps, a splendid establishment for himself and his fa- 
mily. But how is all this success enjoyed ? with a mind often ill 
at ease ; with a character dubious at the best, suspected by the 
world in general, seen through by the judicious and disc-erning. 
For the man of the world flatters himself in vain, if he imagines 
that, by the plausible appearances of his behaviour, he can tho- 
roughly conceal from the world what he is, and keep them igno- 
rant of the hollow principles upon which he has acted. For a 
short time the world may be deceived ; but after a man has con- 
tinued for a while to act his part upon the public stage, and has 
been tried by the diflerent occurrences of life, his real character 
never fails to be discovered. The judgment of the public on the 
character of men, as to their worth, probity, and honour, seldom 
errs. In the mean time, the advantages of fortune or station, 
which the man of the world has gained, after having been enjoy- 
ed for a while, become insipid to him ; their first relish is gone^ 
and he has little more to expect. He ^nds himself embarrassed 
with cares and fears. He is sensible that by many he is envied 
and hated ; and though surrounded by low flatterers, is conscious 
that he is destitute of real friends. As he advances in years, all 
the enjoyments of his troubled prosperity are diminished more 
and more, and with many apprehensions he looks forward to the 
decline of life. 

Compute now. Oh wise man, as thou art ! what thou hast ac- 
quired by all thy selfish and intricate wisdom, by all thy refined 
and double conduct, thy dark and designing policy ? Canst thou 
say that thy mind is satisfied with thy past tenour of conduct ? 
Has thy real happiness kept pace, in any degree, with the suc- 
cess of thy worldly plans, or the advancement of thy fortune ? 
Are thy days more cheerful and gay, or are thy nights more 
calm and free of care, than those of the plain and upright man, 
whom thou hast so often treated with scorn ? To thine own con- 
science I appeal, whether thou darest say, that aught which thou 
hast gained by the wisdom of the world, be a sufficient compen- 
sation for incurring the displeasure of thy Creator, for forfeiting 
self-approbation within thy breast, for losing the esteem of the 
wisest and worthiest part of mankind around thee ? — How long, 
ye simple ones, tmll ye love simplicity, and the scomers delight 
in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ?^ Hma long will 
ye love vanity, and seek after lies 7 

From what has been said of the nature and the eflects of 
worldly wisdom, you will now judge how justly it is termed /bo/- 
ishness with (rod, and how^ much it merits the severe epithets 
which are given it in Scripture, of earthly, sensual, and devilish. 
Opposite to it stands the wisdom that is from above, which is 
described by an Apostle, zs pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy t$ 
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be entreatedy/ull of mere;/ and good fruits^ without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy.* ^This, and this only, is that real wis- 
dom, which it is both our duty and our interest to cultivate. It 
carries every character of being far superior to the wisdom of the 
world. It is masculine and generous ; it is magnanimous and 
brave ; it b uniform and consistent The wise man of the world 
is obliged to shape and form his course according to the changing 
occurrences of the world ; he is unsteady and perplexed ; he trem* 
bles at every possible consequence, and is ever looking to futuri- 
ty with a troubled mind. But the wise man in God's sight, 
moves in a higher sphere. His integrity directs his course with- 
out perplexity or trouble. He inquires only what is right be- 
coming and honourable for him to do. Being satisfied as to this, 
he asks no farther questions. The issue it is not in his power to 
direct; but the part which is assigned to him, he will act; se- 
cure, that come what will, in life and death, the Providence of 
that God whom he serves, will effectually guard all his great in- 
. terests. At the same time, the spirit of this wisdom is perfectly 
consistent with proper foresight, and vigilant attention. It is op' 
posed to art and cunning, not to prudence and caution. It is the 
mark, not of a weak and improvident, but of a great and noble 
mind ; which will in no event take refuge in falsehood and dis- 
simulation, which scorns deceit, because it holds it to be mean 
and base ; and seeks no disguise, because it needs none to hide 
it. — Such a character is both amiable and venerable. While it 
ennobles the magistrate and the judge, and adds honour and dig- 
nity to the most exalted stations, if commands respect in every 
rank of life. When the memory of artful and crooked policy 
speedily sinks, and is extinguished, this true wisdom shall long 
preserve an honourable memorial among men, and from God shall 
seceive everlasting glory. 

• James, iii. 15, 17. 
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Oh the government of human afyairs by providence. 



Jl man* 8 heart deviseth his way; hut the Lord directeth hi^ 
«/qM.— Proverbs, xvi. 9. 



MANY devices there are, and much exercise of thought and 
counsel ever going on among mankind. When we look abroad 
into the world, we behold a very busy and active scene : a ^reat 
multitude always in motion, actuated by a variety of passions, 
and engaged in the prosecution of many different designs, whei^ 
they commonly flatter themselves with the prospect of success. 
But, much of this labour, we behold at the same time, falling to 
the ground. The race is/m*/roin being altoays to the swift ^ or 
the battle to the str&ngy or riches to men of understanding. It 
plainly appears, that the efforts of our activity, how great soever 
they may be, are subject to the control of a superior invisible Power ; 
to that Providence of Heaven, which works by secret and im- 
perceptible, but irresistible means. Higher counsels than ours;, 
are concerned in the issues of human conduct- Deeper and more 
extensiveplans, of which nothing is known to us, are carried on 
above. The line is let out, to allow us to run a certain length ; 
but by that line we are all the while invisibly held, and are re^ 
called and checked at the pleasure of Heaven. — Such being now 
the condition of man on earth, let us consider what instructioa 
this state of things is fitted to afford us. I shall first illustrate 
a little farther the position in the text, that though a man's heart 
may devise his way, it is the Lard who directeth his steps; and 
then point out the practical improvement to be made of *»« «•«" 

vol. IT. «9 
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Among all who admit the existence of a Deity, it has been a 
general belief that he exercises some government over human 
affairs. It appeared altogether contrary to reason, to suppose 
that after God had erected this stupendous fabric of the universe^ 
had beautified it with so much ornament, and peopled it with 
such a multitude of rational beings, he should then have throwa 
it out from his care, as a despised, neglected ofispring, and al- 
lowed its affairs (o float about at random. There was indeed 
one set of ancient p'lilosophers who adopted this absurd opinion ; 
but though they nominally allowed the existence of some beings 
whom they called gods, yet as they ascribed to them neither the 
creation nor the government of the world, they were held to be 
in reality Atheists. 

In what manner Providence interposes in human affairs ; by 
what means it influences the thoughts and counsels of men, ai^ 
notwithstanding the influence it exerts, leaves to them the free- 
dom of will and choice, are subjects of dark and mysterious na- 
ture, and which have given occasion to many an intricate con- 
troversy. Let us remember that the manner in which God in- 
fluences the motion of all the heavenly bodies, the nature of that 
secret power by which he is ever directing the sun and the 
moon, the planets, stars, and comets, in their course through the 
heavens, while they appear to move themselves in a free course, 
are n:atters no less inexplicable to us, than the manner in which 
he influences the counsels of men. But, though the mode of Di- 
vine operation remains unknown, the fkct of an overruling in- 
fluence is equally certain in the moral, as it is in the natural 
world. In cases where the feet is clearly authenticated, we are 
not at liberty to call its truth in question, merely because we un- 
derstand not the manner in which it is brought about Nothing 
can be more clear from the testimony of Scripture, than that 
Ood takes part in all that happens among mankind ; directing 
and overruling the whole course of events so as to make every 
one of them answer the designs of his wise and righteous go- 
vernment This is distinctly and explicitly asserted in the text 
Throughout all the sacred writings, God is represented as oa 
every occasion by various dispensations of his Providence, re- 
warding the righteous, or chastening them, according as his 
wisdom requires, and punishing the wicked. We cannot indeed 
conceive God acting, as the governor of the world at all, unless 
his government were to extend to all the events that happen. It 
is upon the supposition of a particular Providence, that our wor- 
ship and prayers to him are founded. All his perfections would 
be utterly insignificant to us, if they were not exercised on every 
occasion, according as the circumstances of his creatures re- 
quired. The Almighty would then be oo more than an uncon- 
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cerned spectator of the behaviour of his subjects, regarding tha 
obedient and the rebellious with an equal eye. 

It were needless to prosecute any farther the argument in &- 
Toor of a particular Providence. The experience of every one 
musty more or less, bear testimony to it We need not for this 
purpose have recourse to those sudden and unexpected vicissi- 
tudes, which have sometimes astonished whole nations, and 
drawn their attention to the conspicuous hand of Heaven. We 
need not appeal to the history of the statesman and the warrior i 
or the ambitious and the enteiprising. We confine our obser- 
vation to those whose lives have been most plain and simple, and 
who had no desire to depart from the ordinary train of conduct 
— ^In how many instances, my friends, have you found, that you 
are held in subjection to a higher Power, on whom depends th^ 
accomplishment of your wishes and designs ; Fondly you had 
projected some favourite plan. You thought you had forecast, 
and provided for all that might happen. You had taken your 
measures with such vigilant prudence, that on every side you 
seemed to yourself perfectly guarded and secure. But, lo ! soma 
little event hath come about, unforeseen by you, and in its con- 
sequences, at the first seemingly inconsiderable, which yet hath 
turned the whole course of things into a new direction, and 
blasted all your hopes. At other times, your counsels and plans 
have been permitted to succeed. You then applaud your own 
wisdom, and sit down to feast on the happiness you had attain- 
ed. To your surprise you found, that happiness was not there ; 
and that God's decree had appointed it to be only vanity. We 
labour for prosperity, and obtain it not Unexpected, it is some- 
times made to drop upon us, as of its own accord. The happi- 
ness of man depends on secret springs, too nice and delicate to 
be adjusted by human art It requires a favourable combination 
of external circumstances with the state of his own mind. To 
accomplish on every occasion such a combination, as far beyond 
his power ; but it b what God can at all times effect ; as the 
whole series of external causes are arranged according to his 
pleasure, and the hearts of all men are in his hands, to turn them 
wheresoever he willsy as rivers of water. From the imperfectioa 
of our knowledge to ascertain what is good for us, and fix)m the 
defect of our power to bring about that good when known, arise 
aU those disappointments which continually testify, that the uwy 
of man is not in himself; that he is not the master of his own lot ^ 
that, though he may deifisef it is God who directs ; God who can 
make the smallest incident an efiectual instrument of bis Provi- 
dence for overturning the most laboured plans of men. 

Accident and chance, and fortune, are words which we often, 
here mentioned, and much is ascribed to them in the life of man. 
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But they are words without meanii^: : or, as far as they kaTe 
any signification, they are no other than names for the ui^nown 
operations of Providence. For it is certain, that in God's oni- 
Terse nothing comes to pass causelessly, or in vain. Every 
event has its own determined direction. That chaos of human 
afiSaurs and intrigues, where we can see no light, that mass of 
disorder and confusion which they often present to our view, is 
all clearness and order in the sight of Him who is governing 
and directing all, and bringing forward every event in its due 
time and place. TTie Lordsiiteth on the flood. The Lord maketh 
the wrath of man to praise hiniy as he maketh the hail and the 
rain obey his tvord. He hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; 
and his kingdom ruUth over aH, A man^s heart deviseth his 
way J but the Lord directeth his steps. 

Having illustrateyd the doctrine of the text, I proceed to show 
how it is to be improved by us. I must begin with warning 
you, that the doctrine I have illustrated has no tendency to su- 
persede counsel, design, or a proper exertion of the active pow- 
ers of man. Because Providence is superior to us, it does not 
follow that therefore man has no part to act ; or because our in- 
dustry is sometimes disappointed, that therefore it is alwajrft 
vain. It is by the use of ordinary means, that Providence, for 
the most part, accomplishes its designs. Man devising his own 
vxiy^ and carrying on his own plans, has a place in the order of 
means which Providence employs. To exertions therefore of 
his own, he is called by God. His Maker framed him for ac- 
tion ; and then only he is happy, when in action he is properly 
employed. To supine idleness, to a vain and presumptuous trust 
in Providence, while we neglect what is incumbent on us to 
perform, no encouragement is given in Scripture ; on the contra- 
ry, threatenings are denounced agaihst it But the doctrine of 
the text is to be improved. 

In the first place, for correcting anxious and immoderate care 
about the future events of our life. This anxiety is the souree 
of much sin, and therefore is often rebuked in Scripture, as ali- 
enating the mind from God, and fi-om the higher objects of vir- 
. tue and religion, and filling the heart vAiki |)assions which both 
annoy and corrupt it If it be the parent of much sin it is cer- 
tainly -also the offspring of great folly. For in such a state as 
human life has just now been represented to be, what means this 
mighty bustle and stir, this restless perturbation of thought and 
care, as if all the issues of futurity rested wholly on our conduct ? 

Something depends upon thyself; and there is reason, upon 

this account, for acting thy part with prudence and attention. 
But upon a hand unseen it depends, either to overturn all thy 
projects, or to crown them with success : and therefore^ when 
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the issue is so uncertain, thine attention should never run into 
immoderate care. By disquieting thyself so much about futurity, 
thou takest upon thy shoulders a load which is not thine, aud 
which mdeed thou art unable to bear. 

The folly of suca anxiety is aggravated by this consideration, 
titat all events are under a much better and wiser direction than 
we could place them. Perhaps that evil which we have dread- 
ed so much in prospect, may never be suffered to arrive. Pro- 
vidence may either have turned into a quite different course, 
that black cloud which appeared to carry the storm ; or before 
the storm burst, our heads may be laid so low as to be out of its 
reach. Perhaps, also, the storm may be permitted to come 
upon us, and yet under its dark wings may bring to us some 
secret and unexpected good. iVho knoweih what is good for 
man all the days of his vain life^ which he spendeth as a sha- 
dow ? Who knoweth this, my brethren, except God ? And who 
consulteth it so efiectually as he, who by his infinite wisdom mo- 
keth all things toork togetHerfor good to them who love him 7 
Is it not, then our greatest happiness, that when tnan devisethy 
God directeth ? Is it not far better for us than if the case were 
reversed ; if the all-wise God were only ineffectually to devise, 
and man, blind and ignorant, and rash as he is, were to have the 
foil direction of his own steps ? — Wherefore vex not thyself in . 
vain. To the unavoidable evils of life, add not this evil of thine 
own procuring a tormenting anxiety about the success of thy de- 
signs. — ^The great rule both of religion and wisdom is. Do thy du* 
ty, and leave the issue to Heaven. Commit thy way unto the 

Lord, ^Act thy part fairiy and as wisely as thou canst, for thine 

appcu'ent interest ; and then with a steady and untroubled mind,* 
wait for what God shall see meet to appoint. This is wisdom all 
beyond this, is vanity and folly. 

In the second place, the doctrine of the text is calculated not 
only to repress anxiety, but to enforce moderation of mind in 
every state ; it humbles the pride of prosperity, and prevents 
that despair which is incident to adversity. — ^The presumption 
of prosperity is the source both of vices and mischiefs innumera- 
ble. It renders men forgetful of God and religion. It intoxi- 
cates them with the love, and immerses them in the indulgence 
of pleasure. It hardens their hearts to the distresses of their 
brethren. Now, consider, how little ground the real situation 
of the most prosperous man afibrds for this vain elation of mind. 
He is dependent every moment on the pleasure of a superior ;> 
and knows not, but Providence may be just preparing for him 
the most unforeseen reverses. Shall he boast himself of to-mor- * 
row, who knoweth not what a da if way hrins; forth? He hath 
perhaps said in his hearty my mountain stands strong; I shall 
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never be moved. But God Deedeth only to Au/e his/aeey and 
presently he is troubled. That little eminence on which he 
stood, and from which he surveyed with pride his fellow-crea- 
tures below him, was no more than an eminence of dost — The 
Almighty blows upon it with the breath of his mouth, and it b 
scattered. Belongs it to him whose tenure of prosperity is so 
insecure, to utter the voice of contempt, or to lift the rod of op- 
pression over his fellows, when over his own head is stretched 
that high arm of Heaven, which levels, at one touch, the mighty 
with the low ? 

The government of God is accompanied with this signal ad- 
vantage, that at once it humbles the proud, and revives the dis- 
tressed. As long as we believe in one higher than the highest, 
to whom all must look up, the greatest man is taught to be mod- 
est, and to feel his dependence ; and the lowest man has an ob- 
ject of continual re^urce and hope. Injured by men, he can fly 
to that righteous Grovernor who rules the earth, and from his 
interposition, hope for better days. Providence is the great sanc^ 
tuary to the afflicted who maintain their integrity. Consolation 
they always find in the belief of it; and often there has issued 
from this sanctuary the most seasonable relief. There issues from 
it, at all times, this voice of comfort ; trust in the Lord, and do 
good; and so thoushalt dwell in the land, arul verily thoushalt 
ie/ed.* Thine enemies may conspire ; the Heathen may rage^ 
and the people imagine a vain thing. But he that sitteih in 
the heavens shall laugh; the Lord shcUl hold them in derision. 
For the Lord is the f^eper of Israel ; he ia the shield of the righ' 
teous. •^s the mountains^ are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord isroundabout his people from henc^orth and /or etw.t 
In the third place the doctrine that has been illustrated, of the 
interposal of Providence in all human affairs, places the vanity 
and folly of all sinful plans in a very strong light — ^AU sin, in 
every view of it, must be attended with danger. He who em- 
barks in any unjust or criminal enterprise, besides the manifest 
peril to^his own soul, incurs the risque of his character being 
discovered, and of meeting with hatred, contempt, and just re- 
sentment from the world. One would think that when the con- 
sequences on one side are so dangerous, the bribe on the other 
lude must be very high, and the prospect of success very fair and 
promising. Now, consider how this matter truly stands. The 
sinner hath against him, first, that general uncertainty which I 
before showed to take place in all the designs and projects for- 
med by men. Could the most artful and best devised means al- 
ways ensure success to the end we sought to obtain, some apol* 

* Pnlm xzzviL 3. f P^»^ cxxy. Z, 
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ogy might dien be made for departing occasionally from the path 
of rectitude. But it is far from being true, that such road to sure 
success can, on any occasion, be found. On the contrary, we 
every day see the most plausible and best concerted plans, bafiSed 
and thrown to the ground ; and there is nothing which on many 
occasions has been more remarked, th$ui Providence seeming to 
make sport of the wisdom of man. 

This view of things alone were sufficient to show to the sinner 
the insecurity and danger of the system on which he acts. But 
there is much more against him than this. For he, by his guilty 
plans, hath engaged against himself one certain and most for- 
midable enemy, to whom he hath great reason to look up with 
terror. He cannot popsibly believe that the righteous Governor 
of the universe, beholds with an equal eye the designs of the vir- 
tuous who honour him, and the designs of the guilty who despise 
his laws, and do injustice to his servants. No ; against these lat- 
ter, Providence hath pointed its darts, hath bent its bow in the 
heavens ; the face of the Lord is against them that do eviL*-^ 
Other designs may fail; but those of the wicked, God is concer- 
ned in overthrowing. It is true, that this life is not the season of 
rendering to every man according to his works. But though re- 
tribution does not on every occasion take place at present, yet nei- 
ther is the exercise of Divine justice always delayed. The histo- 
ry of the world is continually furnishing us with examples of the 
wicked taken in their own devices ; of the crafty snared in the 
works of their own hands; of sinners^/&'n^ into the pit which 
themselves had digged. How often, when signal crimes were 
ready to be perpetrated, hath God remarkably interposed ; hath 
spread his shield before the just, unnerved the arm of the assasf- 
sin, or struck a sudden damp into his mind at the critical mo* 
ment ! — Obnoxious then as the sinner is to so many dangers : ex- 
posed perpetually to the disappointment of his designs by the un- 
certainty of human events ; exposed, over and above, to the aven- 
ging interposition of Heaven ; what strange infatuation has tempt- 
ed him to depart from the plain and safe path of integrity ? 

In the last place, from all that has been said on this subject;, 
we clearly see how much it concerns us to peiform those duties 
which a proper regard to Providence requires, and to obtain 
protection from that power which directeth and disposeth all.— 
A more incontrovertible axiom there cannot be than this, that if 
man only deviseth his way, while Grod overrules his devices and 
directs his steps, an interest in God's favour is far more impor- 
tant than all the wisdom and ability of man* Without his favour, 
the wisest will be disappointed and baflSed ; under his proteetii^ 
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and guidance, the simple are led in a plain and sure path. — ^In 
vain would the giddy and profane throw Providence out of their 
thoughts, and a&ct to think and act as if all depended on them- 
selves. This boldness of self-sufficiency is anectation, and no 
more. For moments there are, when the man of stoutest heart 
feels the strong subjectioji under which he is held, and would 
gladly grasp at the aid of Heaven. * As lon^ as human afiairs pro- 
ceeds in a smooth train, without any alarming presages of chanse 
or danger, the man of the world may remain pie»ed with himseu, 
and be fully confident in his own powers. But whose life con- 
tinues long so undisturbed ? Let any uncommon violence shake 
the elements around him, and threaten him with destruction ; let 
the aspect of public affairs be so lowering as to forbode some great 
calamity ; or in his private concerns let some sudden change tf* 
•ive to shatter his fortune, or let sickness, and the harbingers of 
approaching death, show him his frailty ; and bow ready will he 
then be to send up prayers from the heart, that Providence would 
befriend and relieve him ? Religion, my friends, is not a matter of 
theory and doubt Its foundations are laid deep in the nature 
and condition of man. It lays hold of every man*s feelings. In 
every man's heart and conscience it has many witnesses to its im- 
portance and reality. 

Let us then neglect no means which may be of avail for pro- 
euring the grace and favour of that Divine Providence on which 
so much depends. Let no duties be overlooked which belongs 
to us as subjects of God : devout worship, and grateful praises 
for all his messings, humble trust in his goodness, and implicit 
submission to his will ; and constant and cheerful obedience to 
his laws. Let us be thankful that God hath clearly made known 
all that he requires of us in order to be accepted in his sight ; and 
that not only he has revealed the rule of duty, but also hath point- 
ed out to us in the gospel, the direct method of reconciliation with 
him, through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Providence hafli 
condescended to .become our instructor in this great article; haA. 
taught us in what way our sins may be forgiven, our imperfect 
services be accepted, and an interest in the Divine grace be at- 
tained by means of our Redeemer. Inexcusable we must be, if 
idl this offered grace we shall wantonly throw at our feet In a 
world so full of vicissitudes and uncertainty, let us take pains to 
secure to ourselves one resting pla^ ; one habitation that cannot 
be moved. By piety and prayer, by faith, repentance, and a good 
life, let us seek the friendship of the Most High ; so shall he who 
directeih the steps of man now, conduct our path in such a course 
as shall bring us in the end to himself. 
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O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come I. 
Psalm Ixy. 2. 



THE Supreme Being is represented under many amiable 
characters in the sacred writings; as the Father qf mercies j the 
God cfLove, the Author of every good and perfect gift. But 
there is no character which carries more comfort, or which renders 
God so properly the object of confidence and trust, as this, of his 
being the Hearer of Prayer. This view of the Almighty ac- 
commodates his perfections to our necessities and wants, and in 
our present frail and distressed state affords a constant refuge to 
which we can fly. Unto Thee shall all flesh come. To thee, 
shall an indigent world look up for the supply of their wants; to 
Thee, shall the proudest sinner, at some time or other, be com- 
pelled to bow ; to Thee, shall the distressed and afiSicted have ret- 
coui^se, as to their last relief and hope. 

Prayer is a duty essential to natural religion. Wherever the 
light of nature taught men to acknowledge the being of a Ood, to 
that God also it directed them to pray. In the Christian revela* 
tion great stress is laid upon this duty, and great encouragement 
given to it. Our blessed Saviour not only set the example him- 
^f, and enjoined the practice to his followers, but thought it 
worthy his express instruction to teach them in what manner to 
pray, and even to put words in their mouth. We are assured 
that prayers are not in vain ; but that as the eyes qf the Lord arc 
upon the righteous^ so his ears are open to their cry : that if we 
ask aright, u^ shall receive ;if we seek, we shall find ; if u^ 
knock, it shall be opened to us. It is, indeed, hard to say, whe* 
ther prayer is to be most properly considered as a duty incu»; 
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bent on all, or as a priviledge allowed to them. But a blessed 
circumstance it is, that our duty and our priviledge thus concur 
in one ; that we are commanded to do what our wants naturally 
dictate to be done ; even to ask what is good from God, who 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, — In treating of 
this subject, it will be proper to consider first, the nature and the 
subjects of prayer ; next its proper qualifications ; and lastly, the 
advantages and blessings which attend it 

I. The Nature of rrayer supposes, in the first place, that 
we have a just sense of our own wants and miseries, and of our 
dependence on God for relief. To be suitably impressed with 
this sense, we need only think what our present situation is. — 
We live in a world, where evory thing around us is dark and 
uncertain. When we look back on the past, we must remember 
that there we have met with much disappointment and vanity. 
When we look forward to the future, all is unknown. We are 
liable there to many dangers which we cannot foresee ; and to 
many which we foresee aqiproaching, yet know not how to de- 
fend ourselves against them. We are often ignorant what course 
we can steer with safety ; nay, so imperfect is our wisdom, and 
so great the darkness which covers futurity, that while we ima- 
gine that we are in the road to prospeTity, we are often rushing 

blindly into the most fatal evils. ^Besides these contingencies 

of life, which make us feel so deeply the neces^ty of looking up 
to some more powerful Guide and Protector, there are other cir- 
cumstances in our state which lead to reflections still more alar- 
ming. We know that we are the subjects of a supreme righte- 
ous Governor, to whom we are accountable for our conduct — 
We were sent into this world by his appointment, and we are 
removed from it at his decree. How soon the call for our re- 
moval may be ^ven, none of us know ; but this we profess to 
believe, that upon our going hence we are brought into new and 
unknown habitations, suitable to our behaviour here. Wha 
amongst us can say that he is perfectly ready to appear before 
his Creator and Judge, and to give an account to him for all the 
actions of his life? How much do the best of us stand in need 
of mercy and forgiveness for our offences past, and of direction 
and assistance from Heaven to guide us in our fiiture way I— 
What reason to dread that if we be left entirely to ourselves, we 
will be in the utmost danger of departing from virtue and from 
happiness, and of leaving life under the displeasure of Him who 
is to judge us ! — ^While with this sense of our imperfections, our 
■dangers, and our guilt, we come to the Hearer of Prayer, we 
must in the next place. 

Pray to God, in the belief that with him there is power which 
can give us relief, and ^odness which will incline him to give it. 
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Prayer supposes a full persuasion that his Providence rules and 
governs all ; that through all futurity his eye penetrates ; that 
there are no events of our life in which he interposes not ; that 
he knows the most secret motions of our hearts ; and that to the 
hearts of all men he has access, by avenues unknown to us, and 
can turn them according to his pleasure. It supposes at the same 
time, a firm confidence in the declarations he has made in his 
word, that a plan is established for dispensing grace to fallen 
and guilty mankind, through a great Redeemer. It supposes a 
humble hope that as he kncnM our frame and remembers toe art 
dustf he will not reject the supplications of the penitent return^ 
ing sinner; that he is one who hath no pleasure in our sorrows 
and distress, but desires the happiness of his creatures, and be^ 
holds with complacency the humble and sincere worshipper. 

Now these things being supposed, this iust sense of our own 
imperfections and guilt, and this proper impression of the Di» 
vine nature, when the soul is in this posture of devotion, breath- 
ing forth its sorrows and its wants before its Creator, and im- 
ploring from him protection and aid,^it cannot but give vent to 
the high conceptions with which it will then be a£fected, of God's 
supreme perfection. This of course becomes the foundation of 
that part of devotion which is styled adoration or praise. — ^As it 
is the experience of past goodness which warms the heart of the 
worshipper, and encourages his present supplication, he will na- 
turally be led to a grateful celebration of the mercies of Heaven ; 
whence thanksgiving becomes an essential part of his devotion. 
•—As he cannot put up petitions without acknowledging his 
wants and as his wants are closely connected' with his frailty 
and ill-deserving, hence the most humble confession of guilt must 
necessarily enter into Prayer. — If there be any terms on which 
we may expect the Deity to be most propitious ; if tiiere be any 
meritorious Intercessor through whom we may prefer our re- 
quest to him, this assuredly will be the method which the pious 
worshipper will choose for addressing the Almighty ; and this 
will be the ground of his praying in the name of Christ, send- 
ing up his petitions to God through his beloved Son, whom he 
heareth always. 

Thus it appears that there is a just foundation for Prayer, in 
all its parts, naturally laid in the present circumstances of man, 
and in the relation in which he stands to God. But as petition 
is the chief and most distinguishing part of prayer, it will be re- 
quisite that we consider particularly what those requests are, 
which are proper to be offered up to God. These may all be 
classed under three heads : first, requests for temporal blessings ; 
next, for spiritual mercies; and lasdy, intercessions for the wel- 
fare of others. - 
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With regard to temporal blessings, though men may lay m 
restraint upon themselves in the expressions which they utter in 
Prayer, yet it b much to be suspected, that the inward wishes of 
their heuls for such blessings are often the most fervent of any. 
To wish and pray for the advantages of life is not forbidden. 
Our Saviour hath so far countenanced it, as to command us to 

Cay that God would give us our daily bread ; that is, as his words 
ve been always understood, that he would bestow what is ne- 
cessary for the sustenance and comfort of life. Yet the very 
sound of the words retrenches every superfluous and extrava- 
gant wish. Not for riches and honours, for great advancement 
or long life, or for numerous and flourishing &milies, has he 
given us any encouragement to pray. Foreign are such things 
to the real improvement, foreign very often to the true happi- 
ness of man. Foolishly they, may be wished for, when the wish 
accomplished would prove our ruin. Let health and peace, con- 
tentment and tranquillity, bound the humble praver which we 
send up to Heaven ; that God m^y feed us v>Uh food convenient 
for us ; that whatever our outward circumstance? are, they may 
be blessed to us by him, and accompanied with a quiet mind. 
Even health and peace themselves may not always prove bles- 
sings. Sweet and desirable as they seem, God may, at certain 
times, foresee their tendency to corrupt our hearts, and may, in- 
mercy, reject a prayer for them, ^-hich, on our part, may be al- 
lowably put up. For the nature of all temporal things is such, 
that they have not one fixed and stable character, but may be 
convertible on different occasions either into good or ill ; and 
therefore, some reserve in our wish must always be maintained ; 
and to the wiser judgment of God, it must be left to determine 
what is fit to be bestowed, and what to be withheld. — But this 
we may lawfully pray, that, as far as to God seems meet, he 
would make our state comfortable, and our days easy and tran- 
quil ; that he would save us from falling into any severe and ex- 
treme distress ; that he would preserve to us the enjoyment of 
those friends and comforts that we most love ; or if he bereave 
us of any of them, that he would in mercy assist and support us 
under the loss ; in fine, that he would so ord^r our lot that we 
may be kept as free from pain, trouble, and anguish, as shall be 
consistent with the higher improvements of our souls in piety, 
virtue, and wisdom. 

In the next place, with regard to spiritual mercies, we are un- 
questionably allowed to be more fervent and explicit in our re> 
quests at the throne of grace. God can never be displeased in 
hearmg us implore from him those graces and endowments of 
the soui, that beautify us in his sight, that are good for all men, 
i;ood at all times, indeed the only certain and immutable goods ^ 
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and therefore to these only pertain that earnestness, that urgen- 
cy of Prayer, which is represented as acceptable to the Almigh- 
ty. Our petitions of this nature, our Saviour has ranked un- 
der the two great heads of forgiveness for past offences, and 
deliverance from future temptations. It is chiefly for these im- 
portant blessings, that we are to prostrate ourselves before our 
Father in Heaven, begging of him, who knows our heart with 
all its frailties, that he would accept our sincere repentance, and 
pardon our errors for the sake of Jesus Christ We must ear- 
nestly pray, that he would strengthen us by his grace to resist the 
temptations that hereafter may assault us : and whatever he ap- 
point to befall us without, may enable us to preserve a good con- 
cience within ; that he may teach us to know ourselves, and as- 
sist us to control and govern our passions ; that he may endow 
us with temperance and prosperity, and resignation under ad- 
versity ; that in no situation of life we may be allowed to forget 
what we owe to our Maker and Redeemer ; and that after hav- 
ing discharged the duties of life, through the assistance of Di- 
vine grace, with some measure of integrity and honour,* we may 
be prepared for going through the last scene of life without dis^ 
may ; and when we have made a decent and peaceful retreat 
from this worid, we may then find ourselves in some better and 
happier state. 

In the last place, it is to be remembered that intercessions for 
the welfare of others from a material part of Prayer. The sin- 
cere worshipper is not to consider himself as a single and sepa- 
rate being, confining his concern wholly to himself. Our Sa- 
viour has initiated us into a more noble and enlarged spirit of 
devotion, when be taught us to begin with praying that the king^ 
dom of God may be advanced over all, and that mankind may 
be rendered as happy by doing his will, as the angels are in 
heaven. When we bow our knee to the common Father, let it 
be like affectionate members of his family, desiring the prospe- 
rity of all our brethren. In particular, tlie happiness of our 
friends and relations, of those whom we love, and by whom we 
are loved, ought then to be near our heart ; praying that the 
Almighty may be our God, and the God of our friends and fam- 
ily, for ever ; that he may watch over them, and bless them ; and 
may make us long happy in mutual comfort and affection. We 
ought to remember our benefactors before God, and pray for a 
return of divine blessings on their head. The distressed and 
afflicted ought to share our sympathy ; remembering them who 
mffer adversity as being ourselves in the body : and shedding the 
friendly tear at the thought of human woe. Our enemies them- 
selves ought not to be forgotten in our prayers : in fine, our 
prayers ought to be an exercise of extensive benevolence of 
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heart ; a solemn testimony offered up to the God of Love, of our 

kind and charitable affection to all men. 

But now, afUbr what has been suggested concerning the pro- 

ef subjects of prayer, I am aware that it may be said by some. 

To what purpose, is all this detail ? ■ Do we propose, by our 
prayers, to give to the Supreme Being any new information, re- 
garding our situation, of which he is not possessed ? Does he not 
already know all our wants and distresses ; and will He not be 
prompted by his goodness and wisdom to do for us in such cir- 
cumstances, whatever is fit and proper to be done ? Do we ima- 
gine that by the importunity of our solicitations and requests, He 
can be prevailed upon to alter his purpose, or depart from his sys- 
tem in the government of the world, in order togratifiy our desires. 
Such objections against the reasonableness of prayer, have been 
often urged with all the parade of scepticism. Though, on the first 
view, they may carry some appearance of speciousness, yet on a 
slight discussion they fall to the ground ; for they all rest on a 
mistaken idea of the nature and design of prayer. No man in his 
sober senses could ever believe that, by lifting his feeble voice to 
Heaven, he could convey to the ear of the almighty any new 
knowledge or information. None but the most ignorant could 
imagine, that, by his prayers he could raise any new emotions 
in the unchangeable Sovereign of the universe, and prevail upon 

him to alter his decrees in consequence of his request ^The 

eflicacy of Prayer lies, not in working a change upon God, but 
in working a change upon ourselves; in begetting or impro- 
ving right dispositions of heart, and thereby making us fit 
subjects of the Divine mercy. It is not for the sake of our 
asking, that God grants the requests we perfer in |H*ayer; 
but as our asking, with proper dispositions, produces that 
frame of mind which qualifies us to receive. Hence Pray- 
er has been appointed by God as an instrument for improving 
our nature, and is required on our part as a condition of re- 
ceiving his favours. Thus, when upon a certain occasion he 
had by his Prophet predicted and promised circumstances of 
prosperity to the Jewish nation, the Prophet was directed to 
add, Thus saitk the Lard God^ I will yet for this be enquired of 

by the house of Israel to do it for them.* Is there any one 

who will say, that it is not incumbent on all rational creatures to 
feel their dependence on the God who has formed them, and to re- 
fer to him all the blessings which they either enjoy or hope to re- 
ceive ? Would not the want of such becoming sentiments be 
altogether unworthy and sinful ? And if they are such senti- 
ments as ought to be entertained, must it not be proper to ex- 

• Ezekiel, xxxvL 27. 
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press them by words in prayer^ and thereby to strebgtUen ^ 
impression of them on our minds ? 

But in truth there is no occasion for entering into any long 
discussion of argument in order to evince the reasonableness of 
Prayer. It is the natural dictate of the human heart. Thou^ 
ip the days of prosperity ^nd ease it may, like other duties, have 
been neglected and forgotten, yet on all great and trying occa- 
sions, men are prompted by an irresistible impulse to lift their 
eyes, and address their voice to Heaven, Who is there, for in- 
stance, that feeling himself cruelly oppressed by injustice and 
violence, without any prospect of procunng redress, can forbear 
appealing to a Power ^at rules above, and invoking Divine in- 
terposition to vindicate his innocence, and avenge his wrongs? 
Who that is standing by the death-bed of a beloved friend, of a 
spouse, a brother, or a son, and sees them struggling with the 
last agonies, but finds himself impelled to look up to Heaven, 
and to pray from the heart that where men can give no aid, God 
would in his mercy support the dying man ? Was there ever a 
sinner so hardened, that when ne finds himself leaving the 
world, and standing on the brink of an unknown eternity, is not 
disposed with earnest and trembling voice to pray that Grod 
would foi^ve his errors, and receive in peace his departing spi- 
rit ? In such situations as these, man feels what he truly is, and 
qpeaks the native unadulterated language of the heart ^Ac- 
cordingly, throughout all ages and nations, the obligation to 
Prayer as a duty has been recognized, and its propriety has 
been felt Over all the world, even among the most savager 
tribes, temples have been built, worshippers have assembled in 
crowds ; and the wildest superstition has, by the various forms 
of homage which it adopted, borne testimony to this truth, that 
there is some God, to whom, as ^Ae Hearer of Prcsyery aU fle$h 
should come. 

In order that prayer may produce its proper effect, there are 
certain qualifications necessarily belonging to it, which come next 
to be considered. 

One of the first and chief of these is seriousness, or an at- 
tentive and solemn frame of mind, in opposition to thoughts that 
wander, and to words that drop forth unmeaning bom the lips. 
One would think it unnecessary to mention such a qualification 
to be requisite, when we are to be employed in so solemn an act 
•s an immediate address to our Maker. Yet there is ground to 
apprehend, that an admonition of this nature is necessary to be 
given to many professed Christians. Men from their childhood 
nave been so oft accustomed to repeat certain expressions, which 
they call; saying prayers, with little understanding, and less 
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attention to what they say, that the habit of it is apt to be con- 
tinued throughout life ; as if the mere uttering of words, or pre- 
senting themselves, at set times, in a certain posture before 
God, had some charm in it to attract the blessings of Heaven. 

My brethren, this is trifling with one of the most important 

exercises in which the human mind can be employed ; it is turn- 
ing devotion into childish folly. Let us never forget that it is 
the heart which must pray. The heart may pray when no words 
are uttered. But if the heart be not engaged in Prayer, all the 
words we can utter are no better than rude offensive sounds in 
the ear of the Almighty. — Collect then thy mind within itself, 
before thou preferrest a single petitipn ; nay, before thou pro- 
Douncest the name of God in prayer. Be alone with him, and 
thine own soul; under the same impression as if thou wert just 
about to appear before the judgment-seat of that Grod, to whom 
thou prayesL 

To seriousness, we must join affection in prayer ; I mean that 
devotion of the heart which is inspired by gratitude and love, in 
distinction from forced prayer, or what is unwillingly preferred 
from servile fear, or mere regard to decency. We must come 
into the presence of God, as to a Father in Heaven ; not to a 
hard and oppressive master, to whom we are obliged \jo pay 
obeisance to prevent him from destroying us. Profound hu- 
mility is perfectly consistent with this affectionate spirit in pray- 
er. No presumptuous familiarity must enter into our addres- 
ses to (rod. We are enjoined to serve him with reverence and 
godly fear. Our devotion will be most fervent and affectionate, 
when we entertain the humblest thoughts of ourselves, joined with 
the most exalted conceptions of that God to whom we pray. Se- 
member that God is in heaven^ and thou art on earth ; there- 
fare kt thy words be few,* 

Faith is a qualification of prayer expressly required in Scrip- 
ture. He that prayeth, says the Apostle James, let him ask in 
faith^ nothing wavering.^ — ^By faith in prayer, two things arc 
meant ; first a general persuasion that God is a Being of infinite 
goodness and mercy ; to whom, therefore, the prayers of his crea- 
tures are not put up in vain. He that comet h unto (rod must be- 
lieve^ not only that he is, but that he isarewarder of them that 
diligently seek him ;X without some belief of this kind, prayers 
wei'e altogether superfluous. For who would send up supplica- 
tions to a God who was believed to be inaccessible to his crea- 
tures, and to have no regard to their circumstances and wants? 

At the same time, much ground we have to be conscious of 

our own un worthiness, and to tremble at the remembrance of it^ 

* Eccles. V. 2. t JAines, r, 6. t Heb, si. 6. 
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when we address ourselves to Heaven ; and therefore, secondly, 
to pray in faith is, in the scripture sense of it, to pray in tie 
name of Christ ; that is, in the faith that it is through his merits 
and mediation only we can find acceptance with God. We ac- 
knowledge our guilt ; we disclaim all trust in our own righteous- 
ness ; and implore grace fix>m God on account of what his Son 
has done and suffered for us. This is the clear and express doc- 
trine of the New Testament We have boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus, We have this new and living way 
which he hath consecrated for us within the veil. Having this 
High Priest over the house qf Chd^ let us draw near with a 
true heart in full assurance of faith.^ 

Having thus pointed out the chief and most essential qualifi- 
cations of prayer, it remains that I lay some considerations be- 
fore you, to show the importance and advantages of it 

In the first place Prayer is one of the most powerful means 
of recalling our minds from the vanities of life to serious 
thoughts ; to a proper sense of God, and our duty ; and to ail the 
high objects with which we are intimately connected as rational 
and immortal beings. Surrounded, as we are, with the objects 
and pleasures of the world ; busied with its avocations, and con- 
tinually immersed in its pursuits, man would become altogether 
the victim of sense, and a prey to its temptations, if there were 
not some stated occasions which brought him home to himself^ 
and to the thoughts of another world. Prayer has a much more 
impressive effect for this purpose, than can be expected from 
simple meditation. An immediate and solemn address to an 
omniscient Being, in whose presence we consider ourselves as 
then particularly sisted, tends to produce a higher degree of se- 
rious and awfiil recollection, than would arise from a mere so- 
liloquy of the mind with itself. In prayer, the soul approaches 
to the borders of an invisible world, and acts as a spirit holding 
intercourse with the Father of spirits. It drops for a time the 
remembrance of its earthly connections, to dwell among ever- 
lasting objects. Prayer, by this means, both composes and pu«* 
rifies the heart ; it gives the soul its proper elevation towards 
God, and has a happy efiect to counterwork the dangerous im- 
pressions made by the corruptions of the world around us. 

In the next place, Prayer is useful, not only as a corrective of 
aur natural levity and forgetfulness of €k>d, but as an actual 
exercise of the best affections of our nature, which are thereby 
confirmed and strengthened. As far as prayer is not a mere 
•mission of empty words, but speaks as it ought to do, the lan- 
guage of the heart, it is an assemblage of all the affections which 
constitute piety. It implies the highest sentiments of reverence 

• Hcb. X. 19—22, 
VOt. IT. H 
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and adoration of love and gratitude to God, of trust in his mer- 
cy, and of faith in our blessed Redeemer, all animating the heart. 
Whatever nourishes such affections as these in the soul, gives 
strength and support at the same time to active virtue ; and 

tiiereby prepares and assists us for every duty of life. ^With 

respect to ourselves, the view which prayer gives, of our necessi- 
ties and wants, of our sins and offences against Crod, and of the 
dangers which we have thereby incurred, produces becoming 
liumility of mind. Prostrate before that Great Being whom we 
have so much offended, all the pride of man is laid in the dust 
He is impressed with a sense of what he truly is, and taught how 
far removed from what he ought to be. By the prayers he puts 
up for being assisted to repent of past follies, and to make im- 
provements for the future in virtue, the desire of virtue is cher- 
ished, and the pursuit of it excited ; and if this desire after vir- 
tue which is expressed in prayer be genuine, it is a d^ree of 

goodness already in some measure begun within the heart 

Prayer is, at the same time, an exercise of benevolence towards 
men as well as of piety towards God ; when, as was before ob- 
served, not merely as individuals, but as members of the great 
family of God, we come before our heavenly Father, and ex- 
press our affectionate wishes for all our brethren. While 

prayer in this manner gives exertion to many of the highest parts 
of goodness, it is attended moreover with this great advantage, 
that it tends to fortify the worshipper in the practice of all his 
duties. For it impresses him with a sense of Crod as the great 
friend and protector of righteousness in the world ; to whom, 
therefore, m righteous men may look up with confidence and 
hope ; whose strength is more than sufficient for their weakness; 
whose gracious aid none that served him ever implored in vain. 
In the last place. Prayer is important, not only as a means of 
high improvement in religion, but as an instrument of conso- 
lation and relief under the distresses of life. ' How many situa* 
tions are found in the world, where men have no resource) left to 
them but prayer to God ! How forlorn would the persecuted 
and afflicted, the sad and the sorrowful be, if even thb last sanctu- 
ary were shut against them ; if they had no Protector in Heaven to 
whom they could look up in the hours of anguish ! — We all know 
what a relief it is to be able to unbosom oungriefsto some friend 
whom we believe compassionate and kind, even though it be 
not in his power to give us any effectual aid. In our Heavenly 
Father we can look up not only to one in whom compassiom 
fiow^ who knows our frame j remembers we are dust ^ andpitiei 
us as a/atherpitieth his children; but to One whose arm is all- 
powerful, either to support us under our distress, or, if to his 

wisdom it seem meet, to relieve us altogether from it. Hence, 

Prayer is so often the last retreat of the miserable. Where meo 
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ean give them no aid, (rod is their present hefy. To him the;f 
eaii pour forth those secret eriefs, which to men they sometimes 
cannot disclose. He hears mese groans of the labouring heart, 
which no words can utter ; and circumstances which would ex- 
pose our requests to be despised by the world, prevent not our 
prayers from finding acceptance with God.. It is his character to 
hear Hit cry of the poor^ and to regard the prayer of the desti^ 
iute : He is ihelieiper of them wfw have no help of man*- 
Hence, prayer may be termed the Temple of Tranquillity to the 
unhappy : where liieir minds are soothed, and their cares and sor- 
rows are, for a time, hushed and forgotten. It may justly be said, 
that there only, on this side of the grave, the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are are at rest. Ihere^ the prisoners 
rest together; they hear no viore the voice of the oppressor.—-' 
The small and the great are there ; and the servant is free from 
his master.* 

The reasonableness of prdj^er asia duty, and the advantages 
attending it, being such as I have now endeavoured briefly to set 
forth, there is no wonder that so many repeated recommenda* 
lions of it occur in the Sacred Writings ; and that we are enjoin- 
ed to be fervent in prayer y to be instant in prayer^ nay, to pray 
without ceasing.^ — ^By such precepts I do not understand that 
we are bound to frequent repetitions of long and tedious prayers. 
Our Saviour, in his excellent discourse on this subject} has suf- 
ficiently cautioned us against the hypocrisy of those who v^ vain 
repetitions^ and think that they shall be heard from their much 
speaking. But besides the stated times of bod^ public and pri- 
vate prayer, which we ought devoutly to observe, there is a ha- 
bit of devotion, in occasional elevations of the soul towards God, 
which highly deserves to be cultivated. A thousand occurrences 
which happen when we are engaged in the afiairs of the world, 
and a thousand objects which present themselves to our view in 
the earth and the heavens when we are solitary and alone, may 
suggest matter of devout ejaculation towards God. By cherish- 
ing such a habit, we preserve on our minds the native spirit of 
prayer. We correct those evil dispositions which intercourse 
with the world is always apt to introduce ; we improve our con- 
templation of the objects which surround, us into an act of devo- 
tion ; and either from the crowded city, or the solitary field, can 
send up to heaven that homage of the heart, which is no less ac- 
ceptable to the Almighty, than if it arose in vocal form from the 
midst of the temple. In this sense I understand the injunction 
given to pray without ceasing. — ^And surely, my brethren, when 
we consider the high value of those blessings for which we de- 
pend on Heaven, it must appear to every reflecting mind, that 

• Job, iii. 17—19. 1 1 ThcM. ▼. 17. t Matlh. vj^ 
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we eaimot be too earnest in our sopplications to obtain them. 
To what purpose tend all our present solicitude and care ; all the 
application of the thoughtful, and all the industry of the active 
and diligent ? Is it not in order to pass through life, contented, 
easy, and happy ? But can you pass through Ufe with content- 
ment and happiness, unless you enjoy peace within, a good con- 
science, and a comfortable hope of a future existence ? Are not 
all these things directly and immediately the ^ifts of God, im- 
parted by him to the souls of men ? And can you expect to re- 
ceive such gifts, unless you confess your dependence on Him who 
bestows them, and implore them from that gracious Gud, who 
giv^h to cUl men liberalfy, andupbraideth not f 
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SERMON XCI. 
On the last JUDGMEirr. 



For wt must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in his body^ ac- 
cording to that he hath donCy whether it be good or bad. — 2 
Corinthians, y. 10. 



THESE words present to our view the great event which 
is to determine the fate of all mankind. No ar^cle of christian 
faith is more clearly ascertained in Scripture, is of greater im- 
portance in itself, and more worthy to dwell upon our minds 
than this, of the final judgment of God. It adds solemnity to 
every part of religion ; it introduces an awful seriousness into 
our thoughts, by plachig in the most striking light, the close 
connection between our present behaviour and our everlasting 
happiness or misery. In the Gospel it is described with so many 
circumstances of awe and terror, as may, to many, render the 
consideration of this subject dark and disagreeable. But we 
must remember, that though religion be often employed to sooth 
and comfort the distressed, and Siough this be one of its most 
salutary e£fects, yet this is not the only purpose to which it is 
to be applied by Ministers of the Grospel. In the midst of that 
levity and dissipation with which the world abounds, it is neces- 
sary to awaken the giddy and unthinking, by setting before 
them, in full, view, all the dangers they incur by their conduct 
— Knowing the terror of the Lord^ adds the Apostle, in the verse 
immediately following tiie text, U)e persuade men. — In treating 
of this subject, I shaU, in the first place, state the arguments 
which reason affords for the belief of a Judgment to come ; and 
shall next shew the improvements which we ought to make of 
the particular discoveries the Gospel hath made to us concern- 
ing it 
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I. By taking a view of the arguments which reason affords for 
the belief of a general judgment, our faith in the discoveries of 
the Gospel will receive confirmation, from discerning their con- 
sonance with the natural sentiments of the human heart 

Ik the first place, and as the foundation of all, I begin with 
observing, that there is in the nature of things a real and eter- 
nal difierence between right and wix)ng, between a virtuous and 
immoral conduct ; a difference which all men discern of them- 
selves, and which leads them unavoidably to think of some ac- 
tions as deserving blame and punishment, and of others, as wor- 
thy of praise and reward. If all actions were conceived as in- 
different in their nature, no idea of justice and retribution would 
be found among n\en ; they would not consider themselves as in 
any view accountable for their actions to any superior. But 
this is far from being the case. Every man feels himself under 
a law ; the law of his being, which he cannot violate without 
being self-condemned. The most ignorant heathen knows and 
feels, that when he has committed an unjust or cruel action, he 
has committed a crime and deserves punishment Never was 
there a nation on the face of the earth, among whom there did 
not prevail a consciousness that, by inhumanity and fraud, they 
justly exposed themselves to the hatred of those around them, 
and to the displeasure of any secret invisible power that ruled 
the world. This, therefore, may be assumed as an incontro- 
vertible principle, that the difference of good and evil in actions, 
is not founded on arbitrary opinions or institutions, but in the na- 
ture of things, and the nature of man ; and accords with the uni* 
versal sense of the human kind. This being the case, it is cer- 
tainly reasonable. 

In the second place, to think that the ruler of the world will 
make some distiction among his creatures according to their 
actions ; and if this distinction be not made, or only imperfectly 
made in this life, there will be some future state of existence in 
which he will openly reward and punish. To suppose God to 
be a mere indifferent spectator of tiie conduct of his creatures, 
regarding with an equal eye the evil and the good, is in effect to 
annihilate his existence ; as it contradicts every notion which 
mankind have entertained of a Supreme Being as just and good. 
It would represent him as inferior in character to many of his 
creatures on earth : as there is no man c»f tolerable virtue and 
humanity who is not shocked at the commission of atrocious 
crimes, and who does not desire to see the guilty punished, the 

innocent protected, and the virtuous rewarded. ^If there exist 

at all a God who governs the world, (and what nation has not 
acknowledged him to exist ?) as a governor he undoubtedly will 
act ; and as such, will, somewhere, and at some period or other, 
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reward and punish, according as his creatures obey, or violate, 
that law which he originally implanted in their hearts. — Whether 
this be completely done in the present world, is not a point that 
requires long discussion. The experience of all ages has shown, 
that pain and pleasure, prosperity and adversity, are not at present 
distributed by Providence exactly according to the measure of 
men's probity and worth, but are apparently scattered with a pro- 
miscuous hand. Hence the ancient complaint, that all things 
come alike to all men ; that there is one event to the righteous 
and the wicked; that to poverty and disappointment the right- 
eous are often left, while the tabernacles of robbers prosper,—^ 
An inference from hence might at first view arise, not favourable 
to the doctrine we now support ; but we have to observe. 

In the third place, that although full retribution be not as yet ^ 
made to the good and to the evil, yet plain marks appear of a 
government already begun and carried on by Grod in the uni- 
verse, though not fully completed ; marks of his favouring and 
taking part with virtue, and of his providing punishments for 
vice. This observation deserves to be particularly attended to, 

as it is one of the chief arguments for a future judgment ^In 

the present system of things, had the lighteous b^n uniformly 
happy, and the wicked at all times miserable, future judgment 
might have appeared unnecessary, as justice had already taken 
place. On the other hand, had no distinction whatever taken 
place in the present system between the righteous and the wick- 
ed as to happiness and misery, there might have been ground to 
suspect that, smce universal disorder at present prevailed, dis- 
order would ever continue, and never be rectified by any fiiture 
judgment. But neither of these suppositions is founded in fact. 
The present state of the moral world is neither a state of com- 
plete justice and order, nor of absolute disorder, but a state of 
order and justice begun and carried to a certain length, though 
left as yet imperfect.— Observe, my brethren, that, in the whole 
structure and constitution of things, God hath shown himself to 
be favourable to virtue, and inimical to vice and guilt He hath 
made a fixed provision for happiness to virtue by the powerful 
recommendation which it carries to universal esteem and love ; 
by the manifold benefits which it procures to society ; by the 
health, peace and comfort of mind which it brings to the virtuous 
man. At the same time, from the crimes of the wicked, a mul- 
titude of miseries is made in&llibly to spring ; loss of character 
and esteem, and of confidence and regard in society ; health al- 
ways impaired by vice ; and all comfortable enjoyment of life 
disturbed by an uneasy companion, which the sinner carries 
about with him in his own conscience, upbraiding him for hit 
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crimesi and threatening him with the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty. 

These are not things of casual or accidental occurrence, but of 
universal experience, taking their rise from the constitution of 
^our nature, and from the fixed laws which regulate human events. 
They show us what the direct tendency oi virtue and vice is ap- 
pointed by Providence to be ; and if this tendency be not, ia 
every instance, carried into effect, owing to circumstances, whick 
belong to our present state of probation and discipline, yet such an 
established natural tendency carries a sufficient intimation of the 
will and pleasure of our Creator. 

We see his throne already set for judgment. By his begin- 
ning in this world both to reward and to punish, we clearly be- 
hold him acting as a governor and a judge, and are led to prognos- 
ticate what course he will hereaflec hold. By the constitution of 
things which he has fixed here, he has as plainly signified that 
he favours the virtuous, and is displeased with the wicked, as if 
he had declared it to us by a voice from the clouds. — Although 
the present state of mankind requires that the just should some- 
times suffer, and the sinner be allowed to prosper, the strongest 
presumption still remains that there is a period to come, when 
God will complete his righteous government, by making the one 
fully blest, and rendering the other as miserable as they deserve 
to be ; especially as we can observe; 

In the fourth place, that a satisfactory account may be given 
why judgment is at present postponed, and complete retribution 
not made, either to the good or bad. We are to take notice, that 
even among men, the wisdom and justice of government do not 
consist in immediately rewarding and punishing on every occa- 
sion, but in exercising those acts of government publicly, at such 
times, and with such circumstances as may have the most pow- 
erful effect for the benefit of society. A similar consideration 
perfectly accounts for tlie full execution of justice being delayed 
by God in this world ; for rewards and punishments being only 
begun here, but left unfinished. Were they completed in this 
world to their full extent, all the purposes of a state of trial and 
discipline would be defeated. No room would be left for exer- 
cise and improvement to the good in many virtues, if they never 
were to undergo any trials ; if they felt full reward immediately 
conferred on every righteous action thiey performed, and saw the 
wickt^d instantly cut off, as soon as a crime was committed. For 
salutury discipline, therefore, to the good, in order to improve 
their virtues ; and from patience to the bad, in order to give them 
room for repentance; it was fit and wise that final judgment 
fihould at present be postponed. Divine justice stands for a 
while as behind the veil, and leaves men a full scope to act ac- 
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0ording to their difibrent diapositions, that their real cbarticiers 
m»y be Ailly displayed ; the fidelity of the upright be tried and 
proved, and the obstinately wicked left without excuse,— The 
dday of Judgment, therefore, and the seeming inequality thai 
DOW takes place in the ways of Proyideuoe, is so far from fornix- 
ing any ground of suspicion thai judgment will never come, that» 
on the contrary, it is an argument of the wisdom of the Divine 
govemmenti and neoessarily enters into the plans it is now carryr 
lag forward. ^ 

Such are the presumptions which reason furnishes for render* 
ing it more than probable that, at the conclusion of human things, 
God will render U> every Ofie according io his works. They may 
serve to strengthen our faith ; but on mere reasonings our faith 
rests not God in bis m^*ey has given us surer light in an arti- 
ele of so great importance. To the consideration, therefore^ of 
the discoveries which the gospel of Christ hath made to ust we 
now proceed. 

II. You all know how often we are assured in the New Tes* 
taipent, that God hath appointed a day in which Ae will judge 
the world in righteousness ; a day and an hour which no maa 
kno^eth, bht which is fixed in the counsels of Heaven.- In tne Sa* 
cred Writings a very particular account is given us of tlie whole 
procedure of that solemn. day, aecomppuied with all assemblage 
of ciroumstanocs of -the most awful: and terrific nature. Th^ 
scene is such a» forbids all attempts to heighten, or even to d^ it 
justice by human description. Beneath such a subject all imar 
gination sinks. The efikMts of thb deelaimer or the poet are hore 
alike in vain*-T,»*-*-We aie infori^ed that the Last Day shajl be 
ushered in by signs in the sun^ qnd signs in tlhe maffnund stars ; 
upm^ the earthy distress qf nations mth perplexity ; the sea and 
the waves roaring ; tnen^s hearts /ailing them/or /ear, and/or 
looking qfter tie tkiiigs which are coming on the earthy for the 
powersqf Heaven shall be shaken. The sound qf a trumpet shall 
be heardyal which tike dec^ shall rise out qf their graves. The 
sign of the Son qfMcmsksUl appear. He shall eorne in a cloud 
unthpawer 4mdgre(it glory y and Otll the holy Jlngelsudthhin, Ji 
grefit white throncshallbesety andheshallsit th^onin hi^glory. 
Before Him shall be gathered all nations. Books shall be opened, 
and the dead shall be judged out xjf tfie things which arefouwi 
tvritlen in the books. He shall separate the righteous/rom the 
wicked as a sheph^d divideth the sheep from the goats ; and he 
shall set the righteous on Ms right handy and the wicked on his 
l^lJ Then shall Ac say to them on his right handy Come jyeblee* 
Md,ofmy Fat her y inherit the kingdom prepared fpr you from 
the foundation of the world. To them on nis left hand he shall 
say Depofrt from me, ye cursed^ into everlasting ^re prepar-. 
9d for the devil and his angels ; and these shall go into ever 

TOL. II. 53 
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lasting punishment y but the righteous into life eternal.* — ^Whe- 
ther every one of the circumstances^ here set forth, is td be under- 
stood in a strictly literal sense, or with some measure of mystical 
and allegorical interpretation, it is not easy to determine, nor is it 
essential for us to know. Regard must be had to the figurative 
etyle frequently employed by the sacred writers, of which we find 
so many examples in the prophetical writings and the Book of 
Revelations, wherein those spiritual divine things which are above 
our conception, are set forth under such representations of sen- 
sible ol)jects and appearances as are most calculated to strike and 
impress our minds. The circumstance, for instance, of books be- 
ing opened before die judge, as containing a register of every 
man's actions, and of the de«i being judged from what had been 
written in those books, is plainly a metaphorical allusion to what 
is practised among men ; designed merely to convey the strong- 
est impression of God's strict and accurate observation of tl^ 
minutest particulars of men's behaviour on earth. It is sufBcient 
lor us to be satisfied, that whatever tremendoos srandeur may 
attend the jud^pnent of the Last Day, it will be conducted in such 
a manner as shall be perfectly suitable to the perfections of the 
Almighty.— —-Resting on such facts as are plamly and explicit^ 
ly revealed on this subject, let us consider, 

In the first place, the Person who is to act as a Judge, even 
the eternal Son of Ood. We must all, says the text, appear be- 
fore thejudgment-seat qf Christ. This b repeated in many pas- 
sages of the New Testament. The day of judgment is termed 
the dav of the Sun <\fMan. The Father ^ we «re UMJitdgeth tw 
manybut hath oomtnitted all judgment totheSon.^ — ^Thist!on- 
stitution of Providence is^ in many respects, wise, fit, and gra- 
cious. It was highly proper that He who once, in the cause of 
God and mankind, stood as a criminal before impious judges on 
earth, should be thus signally vindicated and honouced, by ap^ 
pearing in the illustrious character of the Judge of all the earth. 
It was fit that the character of Judge and Sovereign should be 
made known, as added to the other eliaracters he bore, of IViest 
^nd Prophet, in order to give weight and authority to all his 

ErecM)ts, fix>m the awful consideration that on our obedience to 
im ctepenids our everlasting 6te. ^But the most striking and * 

important circumstance in this appointment of providence is the 
assul*anee which it afibrds us of the perfect equity of this final 
judgment. For here we behold a Judge who is taken, as we 
•may say, from among ourselves. He dweh among us on earth, 
and did not disdain to call us brethren. He knows experimeo- 
ialiy what human pasbions and humto frailties are ; and what 

. * Luke, xzi. 35. Daiael, viii 9. Bintlb. xxT* -31. f Jobn, t. 3S. 
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die Apostle to the Hebrews says of him as a Priest, may be as 
fiiily .applied to him as a judge. We hove not a judge who can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but one who 
wets in all points tempted like as we arcy yet without sin. The 
infinite majesty of the Supreme Being is an object at all times 
overwhelming to the mind. In the situation of a Judire particu- 
larly, it might fill us with dismay. But in tlie Person of our bless* 
ed Redeemer, that majesty is placed in a milder light The at- 
tribute of mercy comes forward in so conspicuous a manner as to 
allay, the dread we would otherwise entertain. To the obstinate 
and hardened sinner, the judgment of our Saviour may indeed 
justly occasion terror. Well may they be afiraid of appearing 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, who have scorned and despised 
him and his religion. But to the pious and the humble, no con- 
sideration can carry more comfoVt than that they are to appear in 
judgment before him who so loved the human lace as to die for 
them ; and fix)m whom, therefore, maybe expected every favour^ 
able allowance which their case will admit — From the contem- 
plation of the Judge, let us. 

In the second place, turn our thoughts towards the persons 
who are to be ludged. These, we are again and again inform- 
ed, shall be all mankind ; both the quid^ and the dead ; those, 
who shall then be found upon the earth ; and all the past gene- 
rations who have finished their course, and been long ago ga- 
thered unto their Caithers. We must all^ says the text, appear 
b^ore thejudgment-seat of Christ. — ^No privilege shall exempt 
the great, no obscurity shelter the low, from the judgment of Grod. 
All the frivolous distinctions which fashion and vanity had in- 
troduced among men, shall at that day be annihilated. No lon- 
ger shall we then appear under the personated characters of high 
and low, of rich and poor. — Under the simple characters of men 
and subjects of God, we shall be brought forth to be Judged ac- 
cording to our works. In the one great distinction of good and 
bad, of righteous or wicked, all other distinctions shall then be- 
eternally lost Let the foresight of this humble the pride of the 
ostentatious and the great Thou who now carriest thy head 
so high, shalt, upon the same footing with thy lowest dependent, 
stand before the tribunal of the Almighty. Thou who now op- 
pressest thy weak brother with impunity, shalt then tremble for 
thine own safety as much, perhaps more, Uian he. For there is 

no respeci of persons with God. ^The Last Day is justly stiled 

the day of the revelation of the secrets of all hearts. Stripped 
of all disjguise, the character of every man shall be unveiled to 
public view. Then shall the false friend be detected, the con- 
cealed slanderer be exposed, the secret adulterer, the treacher- 
ous enemy, the hypocritical pretender^ be all brought to light. 
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•^What a check should the thoughts of this discovery gire t^ 
the arts of disstnulatioo and felsehood ? What avails it thee, 
Wiseman of the world ! to pass for a short time with fair cotoorv 
Veforc the eye of men, if by the eye of God thou art already dis- 
covered, and shalt^ at last, be discovered to the view of all man- 
kiiMl ? If now thou art so solicitous to conceal thy real character 
from the world, and canst not bear that the designs and intrigues 
which have passed through thy mind in Uie course of but one day 
should be all made known, dost thou not tremble at the thought 
ef the whole machinations of thy life being brought forth and 
proclaimed before assembled men and angels?— ^At this great 
day too, when secret vice u made known in order to be punish- 
ed, secret virtue shall be disclosed and rewarded. The humble 
good man, who passed unnoticed through the obscurity of porivate 
me ; whose days, if not marked by any splendid deeds were en- 
nobled by virtuous actions, shall then be singled out from the 
crowd, and brought forward as the friend of God and Heaven.-— 
The anguish of the wicked, upon the discovery and comparison 
of the life of such a person with their own« is thus beautifully de*- 
scribed by one of the Apocryphal writers ; This tons he wh^m 
foe hadaometimes m derinony anda proverb of reproach. H^9 
fooU aceofmted hie life madness^ and his end to be witAoui ho- 
nour* Now he is numbered among the Children qf Chd, and 
hie lot is among the saints. But tt^e wearied ourselves in the 
Kwy qf destruction. fVhat hath pride proJUted us ! Or what 
good hath riches with our vaunting brmtght usf J9ll those things 
are passed dway like a shadow, and as a past that hasted hn/. 
But the righterms live forevermore. Their reward also is with 

the Lord; and the eare C(f them with the most High,^ ^From 

this view of the persons who are to appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, let us. 

In the third place, go on to the consideration of the things 
for which they are to be judged. These, we are told in the text, 
are all the things done in the body, whether they be good or bad. 
—This is the constant tenor of Scripture, that men are to be judg^ 
ed according to their actions. It is not said that men are to be 
finally judged according to their principles or belief, but accord' 
ing to their works. This does not l^d to any conclusion that 
principles or belief are not essential in forming a character.— 
Without good principles it cannot be expected there tan be any 
regular tenor of good actions. But actions are the test of princi- 
ples. Whatever we may pretend as to our belief, it is the strain 
of our actions that must shew whether our principles have been 
good or oad ; and supposing them ever so good, whether we hart 



* Wisdom of Solomon, r. 3-^15. 
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allowed them to exert a proper influence on our conduct The con* 
stant doctrine of the Gospel is^ by their fruits ye shall know 
them. Not every one that saith u7ito me, Lord, Lord, but he 
that doeth the unit of my Fisher shall enter into the kingdom 
qfheaven.* Of all the actions we have done, it is represented that, 
in the day of judgment, strict examination shall be taken. Not 
our public conduct only, and what we reckon the momentous parts 
of our life, but the indulgence of our private pleasures, the amuse- 
ments of our secret thoughts and idle hours, shall be brought in- 
to account According to that emblematical representation given 
in the Gospel, which I before mentioned as an expressive figure, 
there is an invisible pen always writing over our heads, and mak- 
ing an exact register of all the transactions of our life. How 
careful and circumspect ought this to render us over every part 
of our behaviour ? If any of 6\xr actions were of a transient and 
fugitive nature; if they were to die with us, and to be forgotten 
as soon as we are gone, there might be some excuse for a Ioosq 
and inconsiderate conduct But we know the case to be widely 
diflferent ; and that what we are doing now, we do for eternity; 
None of our actions perish and are forgotten. — ^They will all ac- 
company us to the tribunal of God. They will there testify, 
either for or against us ; and, however much we might wish to 
disclaim some of them, they may be considered as lifting up their 
voices and saying, '^ We are thine, for thou hast done us; we are 
** thy works, and we will follow thee !" 

It will now be said, if so^severe a scrutiny must be undergone 
for all we have done and thought, who shall be able to stand 
before God in Judgment ? — How far from innocence shall the 
best of us be found at that day ? — ^The thought is undoubtedly alar- 
ofiing. But let us not despond ; we are assured, there is forgive* 
fiesswith Ood,thathe may be feared. He is not extreme to 
mark iniquity ; for he knows our frame, and remembers we 
are dust. Powerful is the atonement of our blessed Redeemer to 
procure pardon for th^ greatest sinner who has been penitent — 
We have all reason to believe, that, amidst numberless infirmi- 
ties which attend humanity, what the great Judge will chiefly re- 
gard, is the habitual prevailing turn of our heart and life ; how 
far we have been actuated by a sincere desire fo do our duty. 
This we know for certain, that all the measures of this judgment 
shall be conducted with most perfect equity. Go<l will not exact 
from any man what he had never given him. He will judge him 
according to the degree of light that was afibrded him, according 
to the means of knowledge and improvement that were put into 
his hands. Hence many a virtuous heathen shall be preferred 

• Matth, vii. 2L 
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before many mere profe89ors of Christian faith. TTbey shall come 
from the east and thetoestj the north and the south, and sit 
down in the kingdom of God ; when the children qf the kingdom 
are cast out* For as the Apostle to the Romans has taught us, 
thei/ who sinned without the lawj that is^ without the knowledge 
of the written law, shall perish^ shall be judged without the law ; 
for when the Gehliles which have not the law, do, by nature, 
the things contained in the law, these having not the law, are 
a law unto themselvesA—r-ln the account given by our Lord of 
the procedure of the last jud^ent, in the 25th chapter of the gos- 
pel of Matthew, particular stress is laid upon works of benefi* 
cence and mercy ; on the hungry being fed, the naked being 
clothed, and the sick being visited by the righteous. But though, 
in that parable, no virtues of any other kind are particularized, 
we are certainly not to infer any exclusion of other parts of duty ; 
of piety, justice, temperance, and purity; as requisite to the cha- 
racter of the man, who, at the Last Day, will be accepted by (Jod. 
The scope of the parable was to impress that covetous and sel- 
fish nation of the Jews, to whom the parable was addressed, with 
a deep sense of the importance of those virtues in which they 
were remarkably deficient, and which are in themselves so essen- 
tial ; compassion and humanity to their brethren. — ^It now only 
remains, 

In the last place, to fix our attention on tiiat final definitive 
^ntence which is to close the whole procedure of the Last 
Day, and to terminate forever the hopes and fears of the human 
race. The righteous are by the Great Judge called to eter- 
nal life and happiness, and the wicked appointed to go into 
everlasting punishment— Into those fiiture habitations of the 
good and the bad, it is not ours to penetrate. All that we know is, 
tJiat after the Judge hath pronounced the righteous to be the bkS' 
sedo/his Father, they shall be caught up in the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air, and so they shall be ever with the Lord;X 
received into mansions where all the inhabitants shall be blest; 
but where we are taught there shall be difierent degrees of exalt- 
ation and felicity, according to the advancement which men had 
made in holiness and virtue : one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory qf the stars, and one 
star differing from another in glory. ^ On the misery prepared 
for the reprobate it would be shocking to dwell, and in a high 
degree improperand presumptuous in us to descant on the degree 
and duration of those punishments which infinite justice and wis- 
dom may see cause to inflict on the incurab}e wicked* ^The whole 

• Uike xii. 29. Malth. viii. 11. f ^o™- •»• ^2. 14. 
1 rhes^. iv. ir. i I Corinth, xv. 41. 
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great scheme of Providence being now completed, and its ways 
' fully justified to all rational beings, well may universal accla- 
mations of praise arise from all the heavenly hosts ; Hallelt^'ah 
to him that sitteth on th^ throne^ and to the Lam bqfGody/or 
ever and ever ! Great and marvelhtis are all thy tvorks, Lord 
God •Almighty ^jast and true are all thy ways, thou King of 

^ Saints / This earth, which had been so long the theatre of 

human actions and human glory, having now accomplished the 
purpose for which, as a temporary structure, it was erected, shaU^ 
at this consumation of things, finally disappear from the universe. 
— 7%e heavens shall pass away unth a great noise ; the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat ; the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burnt up ;* and its place shall know it no more ! 
Let Its hear the conclusion of the whole matter ; Fear Crod an4 
keep his commandments^ for this is the whole of man ; the whole 
of his duty, his interest, and his happines. It is the road to a 
comfortable life, to a peaceful death, to a happy eternity. For 
Gody addeth the wise man, shall bring every work into judgment ^ 
with every secret thing , whether it be goody or whether it be evil. 
— Let the prospect of this judgment so dwell on our minds as to 
produce that degree of seriousness, which, in this vain and 
changing world becomes us as Christians, becomes us as men. 
If it be our care, to preserve a good conscience, and to do the 
things that are right, that judgment will not be to us an object 
of dismay. On the contrary, amidst the many discouragements 
which our virtuous endeavours meet with at present, it will be 
a comfort to think that verily there is a just God to judge the 
earthy who shall in the end make all crooked things straight y and 
fully recompense his servants for the hardships they may now 
sufl^r by persevering in the path of integrity. — ^This is the season, 
not of reaping, but of sowing ; not of rest and enjo3rment, but of 
labour and combat You are now running the race ; hereafter you 
shall receive the prize. You are now approving your fidelity, 
in the midst of trials ; at the Last Day you shall receive the crown 
of the faithful. Be patient y thereforCy establish your hearts ; 
for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. The Judge is at 

I hand; and his reward is unth him. 

• % Pet. ill. 10. _ . 



THE END. ^. ,^ .^ 
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